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ARISE, SHINE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Came the word of the Lord to a little star: 
‘* Arise and shine, 
For a lonely soul in a world afar 
Waits for the sign 
That darkness is only the shadow of Love di- 
vine.”’ 


Then the star it trembled and veiled its face, 
And made reply: 

“What is my little lamp to space? 
How should I try 

To lighten so great a darkness, only I?” 





But again came the awful Voice: ‘‘ Arise 
And sbine,”’ it said. 
The star it quivered amid the skies, 
With love and dread 
It lit its tiny torches and flashed them over- 
head. 


The beam smote on a mourner’s sight, 
Worlds away— 
Like a smile on the face of black midnight 
Was the ray, 
And “Courage! the morning cometh!’’ it 
seemed to say. 
Then the storm of sobs was hushed at last, 
And a prayer swept 
And rose to the Lord in the heavens vast. 
He heard and kept, 
And his Angel of Sleep came down, and the 
mourner slept. 


The star knew not it had wrought this thing; 
It burned its best, 
Quenched its torch in the fair dayspring 
And went to rest, 
But the Lord’s smile followed its going and it 
was blessed. 





THE ANNIHILATION OF THE 
' WICKED. 


DID JUSTIN MARTYR AND IRENAZUS 
BELIEVE IN IT? 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 








Apvocates of the modern materialistic 
doctrine of the combustion of souls and 
some other writers not committed to that 
opinion have represented that Justin Martyr 
and Ireneus, two of the leading church 
fathers of the second century, espouse this 
doctrine. This imputation, however, in 
the case of Justin is most probably incor- 
rect. In the case of Ireneeus it is certainly 
groundless. 

With regard to Justin, the interpretation 
to which we refer is supported wholly or 
almost wholly on one passage in the Dia- 
logue with Trypho, the Jew (6). It con- 
gists of words represented as spoken by the 
Old Man whom Justin meets; but it most 
fikely represents the thoughts of Justin 
himself. Here is the passage: ‘‘ But at 
the same time I affirm that souls never! 
perish ; for ‘this would be, indeed, a god- 


send to the wicked. What then befalls’ 


them? The souls of the good are con- 
signed to a better place and those of the 
evil and unjust to a worse, there to await 
the day of judgment.’ Thus such as are 
worthy ‘to see God die no more, but: others 
shall undergo punishment as long as it may 
Please him’ that they shall exist and be 
punished.” This last clause, at the 
first blush, might seem to indicate 
that the wicked were to be ~ ulti- 
Mately put out of existence’ But 
the context suggests a different idea; for 
what Justin is seeking to disprove is the 





natural inherent immontality of the soul. 
He is guarding against the notion that the 
soul is self-existent, instead of depending for 
its continued being on the will of God. In 
the first clause he expressly affirms the im- 
mortality of all. As Otto, the best editor 
of Justin, remarks in his note: ‘‘The Old 
Man affirms that all souls are immortal.” 
This appears to be the only admissible ren- 
dering of the sentence; since, were it other- 
wise understood, the expression—“ for this 
would be indeed a godsend to the wicked” 
—would have no proper significance. In 
Apology I (21) Justin has been sometimes 
thought to ascribe immortality to the good 
alone; but this is a mistake. The word 
which is sometimes translated ‘‘ gifted with 
immortality ” means ‘‘ deified” or “ placed 
among thé gods”; that is, in its Christian 
use, “rewarded with Heaven.” In other 








places Justin speaks unambiguously on this | 
subject of the punishment of the wicked. | 


In the Apology I (28) he says of Satan that 
‘*he will be sent into fire with his host and 
the men who are his followers, there to be 
tormented for an endless duration, as Christ 
has foretold.” .For ‘‘endless duration” 
there stand in the original tov arépavtov 
aiéva—ton aperanton aiona. The adjective 
signifies literally ‘‘ without end.” In the 
Dialogue with Trypho (131) he says that the 
limbs of transgressors will be devoured 
“by the fire that cannot be quenched,” 
‘remaining immortal for a spectacle to all 
flesh.” Elsewhere Justin speaks of eternal 
fire and of eternal punishment, in contrast 
with eternal happiness. The term is aiwyioc 
—aionios; but if this be thought by some not 
to denote, of necessity, strict eternity, the 
previously quoted passages scarcely admit 
of any other interpretation. 

The argument to show that Irenseus held 
the doctrine of annihilation depends in 
great part on a statement in one of the 
fragments, printed in Stieren’s edition, Vol. 
I, page 889: ‘‘ Christ, called the Son of God 
before the ages, appeared in the fullness of 
time, that he might purify us who are under 
the yoke of sin by his blood, presenting us 
blameless to the Father, if we show our- 
selves obedient to the chastisement of the 
Spirit. And at the end of time he will ap- 
pear to destroy all evil and to reconcile all 
things, that there may be an end of pollu- 
tions.” 
reconciliation of all: things which is spoken 
of isevidently a paraphrase of Col. i, 20. 
This verse, with verse 22: of the same 
chapter, was evidently in the mind of the 
writer. Being, therefore, a pharapbrase of 
a passage in the New Testament, it does not 
afford decisive evidence of any destruction 
of evil beyond what is evolved in the puri- 
fication of ‘the righteous. 

2.The' genuineness of the passage is 
entirely uncertain: “It is one of the four 
Pfaffian fragments, of which Dr. Lightfoot 
(in his work on the Philippians, page 202) 
says: ‘The genuineness of the Pfaffian 
fragments of-Ireneus must always remain 
doubtful.” ‘It’ is sufficient here to 
state that, shortly after the transcription of 
these fragments by Pfaff, the Turin MS. 
from which they’ were taken disappeared; 
so that there was no means of testing the 
accuracy of the transcriber or ascertaining 
the character of the MS.” Neither of these 
suspicious fragments is included either in 
the recent Oxford translation of Irenius 
or in the translation in the Ante-Nicene Li- 
brary. Nothing, therefore, ¢an be inferred 
with respect to the opinions of Irensus 


On this passage I remark: 1. The: 


_to be determined. 











from the contents of these isolated and, not 
improbably, spurious paragraphs. 

8. Irenseus in various other places known 
to be genuine teaches the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment. ‘That ‘eternal fire” is the 
portion of the finally impenitent he asserts 
in such passages as Lib. iii, c. 23, § 3; Lib. 
iv, c. 27, $4. 
neus, having spoken of the vengeance of 


In Lib. iv. c. 28, §1 Ire- | 





God upon Israel, contrasts it with the fu- : 


ture punishment of the wicked. The right- 
eousness of God is vindicated in both; but 


“there, indeed, it is done typically and for | 


a certain time and with comparative mod- 
eration, but here truly and forever and 
more severely, for the fire is eternal,” etc. 
There seems to be a contrast between a 
punishment which terminates and one 
which.does not. In the context Matthew 
xxv, 41 is quoted, where the lot of the 
righteous and of the wicked is described. 
In § 2 we are told that the punishment of 
the wicked “is made not only temporal, but 
likewise eternal.” In c. 39, § 4 of the same 
book it is said that, as persons fly them- 
selves from the temporal light and inhabit 
darkness, so ‘‘ they who fly from the Eter- 
nal Light of God, which contains in itself 
all good, are themselves the cause of their 
dwelling in eternal darkness, forsaken of 
all good. They are made unto themselves 
the cause of their so abiding.” If any mod- 
ern writer were to use such expressions as 
these of Ireneus, no one would question 
his belief in the proper eternity of future 
punishment. 

There is, however, another passage (Lib. 
v, c. 84, §§ 1, 2, 8) where, having argued 
against the doctrine of transmigration and 
pre-existence, he affirms that souls have a 
beginning ‘‘and last as long as God shal] 
have willed them both to be and to abide.” 
He refers to Ps. xxi, 4: ‘*‘ He asked life of 
thee and thou gavest him length of days 
forever and ever’—as though the Father 
of all bestowed continuance forever and 
ever upon those that are saved. For life i$ 
not of ourselves nor of our own nature, 
but is given according to the grace of God.” 
It is added that he who casts away the gift 
of life and will not thankfully recognize 
bim who bestows it ‘‘ deprives himself o¢ 
perseverance forever and will justly fail to 
receive of him length of days forever and 
ever.” The key to the explanation of this 
passage is in the distinction which Irensus 
makes bétween the bare existence of the 
soul and its true life in holy and blessed 
union with God. He explicitly says 
that the ‘‘enduring immortality” of 
the soul .is ‘manifest to all men”; 
and that this depends on the nature 
of the soul, which is given to It; however, 
by its Creator (Lib. v, c.4, $3). Inc. 6 
§1 of the same book he dilates on the 
distinction between the mere man and the 
‘* spiritual and perfect mao,” in whom life 
in the higher sense resides and who is the 
perfect image of God.” In Lib. v, c. 27, 
§ 2 he says that “‘comniunioo with God 
is life and light” and: that “ separation 
from God'is death.” It is the rejection of 
the good gifts of God, and ‘‘the good 
things from God” being eternal and end- 
less the privation of them also is eternal 
and endless. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
Treneeus teaches that the soul, by the will 
of God, is made naturally immortal, but 
that if is dependent for life in the higher 
sense’ on grace, the interpretation of. the 
passage which we are considering appears 
** Life,” and ‘* length of 





days,” and ‘‘perseverance,” which the 
wicked forfeit, are the better life which 
comes to man through the Holy Spirit. It 
is the loss of this life, and not of existence, 
of which he is speaking. With this inter- 
pretation, all that he says on the subject is 
self-consistent. 

The fathers of the second century do not 
teach the doctrine of annihilation. The 
ultimate conversion and restoration of the 
wicked, including Satan, was one of the 
peculiarities of Origen’s belief ; but this, 
like his theory of pre-existence, and of re- 
peated falls and redemptions to occur in 
the future, was something exceptional and 
a deviation from the current of orthodox 
theology. Origen himself treated it as an 
esoteric speculation. 





MISS SYDNEY’S FLOWERS. 


BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 





HoweEVER sensible it may have been con- 
sidered by others, it certainly was a disa- 
greeable piece of news to Miss Sydney that 
the city authorities had decided to opena 
new street from St. Mary to Jefferson. It 
secmed & most unwarrantable thing to her 
that they had aright to buy her property 
agaiust her will. It was so provoking that, 
after so much annoyance from the noise of 
St. Mary street during the last dozen years, 
she must submit to having another public 
way at the side of herhousealso. If it had 
only been on the other side, she would not 
have minded it particularly, for she rarely 
satin her drawing-room. This was at the 
left of the hall, and on the right was the 
library—stately, dismal, and apt to be musty 
jn damp weathér—a room it would take 
many bright people, and a blazing wood 
fire, and more sun than ever had found its 
way into it of late years to make pleasant. 
Behind this was the ‘dining-room, and this 
was bright and sunny, opening, further- 
more, by wide glass doors, into a couserva- 
tory. The rattle and clatter of St. Mary 
street was not at all troublesome here, and 
by little and little: Miss Sydney had gath- 
ered her possessions from other parts of the 
house and taken it for her sitting-room. 
The most comfortable chairs were here, and 
a luxurious great lounge from the library, 
and. a bookcase for her favorite books. 
The house had been built by Miss Sydney’s 
grandfather, who was’ @ prosperous mer- 
chant and a leading man, both in the city 
and among his own friends. In his day the 
house had seemed nearly out of the city; 
but now there was only one other left in 
all St. Mary street, for one after another 
the quiet aristocratic old street had seen 
its residences give place to shops and ware- 
houses, and Miss Sydney had scornfully 
refused many offers of many «thousand 
dollarsfor her home. It was so changed. 
It made her so sad to think of the old times 
and to see the houses of her friends torn 
down, or the fronts of the parlors knocked 
out, that the small-paned windows and old- 
fashioned front door might be replaced by 
French plate glass, the better to display the 
wares which were to take the places of the 
dear furniture and faces of her friends. But 
Miss Sydney’s friends had diminished sadly 
for she was an old woman. ‘‘It seems to 
me my invitations are all for funerals in 
these days,” said she to Hannah, her vener- 
able maid, who had helped her dress for the 
parties forty years before. As Miss Sidney 
had grown older, she had year by yeé: 
given up society. Her friends had died «: 
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she had allowed herself to drift away from 
them. The acquaintances from whom she 
migbt have filled their places were only 
acquaintances still. She was the last of ber] 
own family, and for years before her father 
died he had lived mainly in his library, by 
himself, curing for nothing but his books; 
and this, of course, was a check upon bis 
daughter’s enjoyment of visitors. Being 
left to herself, she finally became content 
with ber own society, and since lts death, 
which followed a long illness, she bad re- 
fused all invitations; and, with the excep- 
tion of the interchange of occasional 
ceremonious calls with perhaps a dozen 
families and her pretty constant attend- 
ance at church, you rarely were re- 
minded of her existence. And I must 
tell the truth: it was not easy to ‘ be friends’ 
witb ber. She was a good woman in a neg- 
ative kind of way. One never heard of 
anything wrong she had done; and, if she 
chose to live alone and have nothing to do 
with people, why, it was her own affair. 
You never seemed to know her any better 
after a long talk. Sie bad a very fine, 
courteous way of receiving her guests; a 
way of making you feel at your ease more 
than you imagined you should when with 
her; and a stately kind of tact that avoided 
skillfully much mention of personalities on 
either side. But mere hospitality is not at- 
tractive, for it may be given grudgingly, or, 
as in ber cage, from mere hubit; for Miss 
Sydney would never consciously be rude to 
any one in her own house—or out of it, for 
that matter. She very rarely came in con- 
tact with children; she was not a person 
likely to be chosen for a confidante by a 
young girl—she was so cold and reserved, 
the elder ladies said. She never asked a 
question about the winter fashions except of 
her dressmaker, and she never mét with re- 
verses in housekeeping affairs, and these 
two facts rendered her unsympathetic to 
many. She was fond of reading, and en- 
joyed beartily the pleasant people she met 
in books, She appreciated their good qual- 
ities, their thoughtfulness, kindness, wit, or 
sentiment, But the thought never suggest- 
ed itself to her mind that there were living 
people, not far away, who could give her all 
this and more. 

If calling were not a regulation of society 
—if one ovly went to see the persons one 
really cared for—I am afraid Miss Sydney 
would soon have been quite forgotten. Her 
character would puzzle many people. She 
put no visible hindrance in your way; for I 
do not think she was consciously reserved 
and cold. Sbe was thorougbly well bred, 
rich, and in her way charitable. That is, 
she gave liberally to public subscriptions 
which care under her notice and to church 
contributions. But she got on, somehow, 
without having friends; aud, though the loss 
of one had always been a real grief, she 
learned without much trouble the way of 
living the lonely, comfortable, but very 
selfish life and the way of being the 
woman I have tried to describe. There 
were occasional days when she was tired of 
herself, and life seemed an empty, formal, 
heartless diszipline. Her wisest acquaint. 
ances pitied ber loneliness, and busy, un- 
selfish people wondered how she could be 
deaf to the teachings of her good clergyman 
and blind to all the chances -of usefulness 
and happiness which the world afforded 
her. And others still envied her and won- 
dered to whem she meant to leave all her 
money. 

1 began by telling you of the new street, 
It was suggested that it should bear the 
name of Sydney; but the authorities decided 
finally to compliment the country’s chief 
magistrate and call it Grant Place. Miss 
Sydnev did not like the soundof it. Her 
family had always been indifferent to poli- 
tics, and indeed the kite of the Sydneys bad 
flown for many years bigh above the winds 
that affect commonplace people. The new 
way from Jefferson street to St. Mary was 
a great convenience, and it seemed to our 
friend that all the noisiest vehicles in the 
city had @ preference for going back and 
forth under her windows. You see she 
did not suspect, what afterward became so 
evident, that there was to be a way opened 
into her own heart also; and that she should 
confess one day, long after, that she migh; 
have died a selfish old woman, and not left 
one sorry face bebind her, if it had not 





been for the cutting of Grant Place. 


The side of her conservatory was now close 
upon the sidewalk, and this certainly was 
not agreeable. She could not think of put- 
ting on ber big gardening apron and going 
in to work among her dear plants any more, 


with all the worldstaring in at ber as it went, 
by. Jobn, the ¢oachmen, who had charge. 


of the greenhouse, was first very indignant; 
but, after he found how bis flowers were 
noticed and admired, his anger was turned 
into an ardent desire to merit admiration, 
and he kept his finest plants hext the street. 
lt was a good thiog for the greenhouse, 
because it bad never been go Carefully 
tended, and plant after plant was forced 


into luxuriant foliage and blossom. He 


and Miss Sydney had planned at first to 
have close wire screens made to match 
those in the dining-room ; but now, when 
she spoke of bis hurrying the workmen 
whom she supposed had long since been 
ordered to make them, John said: ‘In. 
deed, mum, it would be the ruin of the 
plants, shutting out the ligbt; and they 
would all be rusted with the showerings I 
gives them every day.” And Miss Sydney 
smiled, and said no more. 


The street was opened late in October, 
and soon after cold weather began in real 
exrnest. Down in that business part of the 
city it was the strangest, sweetest surprise 
to come suddenly upon the Jong line of 
blooming plants and tall green lily leaves 
under a roof festooned with roses and trail- 
ing vines. For the first two or three weeks 
almost everybody stopped,1f only for a mo- 
ment. Few of Miss Sydney’s own friends 
even had ever seen her greenhouse, for they 
were almost invariably received in the 
drawing-room. Gentlemen stopped the 
thought of business affairs, and went on 
down the street with a fresher, happier 
feeling. And the tired shop-girls lingered 
longest. Many a man and woman thought 
of some sick person to whom a little band- 
fulof tbe green leaves and bright blossoms, 
with their coolness and freshness, would 
bring so much happiness. And it was 
found, long months afterward, that a young 
man had been turned back from a plan of 
wicked mischief by the sight of a tall green 
geranium, like one that bloomed in his 
mother’s sitting-room, way up in the coun- 
try. He bad not thought for a long time 
before of the dear old woman who sup- 
posed her son was turning his wits to good 
account in the city. But Miss Sydney did 
not know bow much he wished for a bit to 
put in his buttonhole when she indignant- 
ly went back to the dining-room to wait 
until that impertinent fellow stopped sta» 
ing in. > 
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It was just about this time that Mrs, 
Marley made a change in her place of busi. 
ness. She had sol! candy round the corner 
in Jefferson street for a great many years; 
but she had suffered terribly from rbeum.- 
tism all the winter before, She was nicely 
sheltered from too much sun in the summer; 
but the north winds of winter blew straight 
toward her, and, after much deliberation 
and many fears and questionings as to the 
propriety of such an act, sbe had decided to 
find another stand. You or I would think 
at first that it could make no possible differ- 
ence where she sat in the street with her 
goods; but, in fact, one has regular custom- 
ers in that business, as well as in the largest 
wholesale enterprise. There was some un- 
certainiy whether these friends would fol- 
low her if she went away. Mrs. Marley’s 
specialty was molasses candy; and I am 
sure,if you ever chanced to eat any of it, 
you would look out for the old lady next 
time you went along the street. Times 
seemed very bard this winter; not that trade 
had seriously diminisbed, but still the out- 
look was very dark. Mrs. Marley was old 
and bad been so for some years, so she was 
used to that; but somebow this fall sbe 
seemed to be growing very much older all 
of asudden. She found berself very tired 
at night, and she was apt to lose her breath 
if she moved quick; besides this the rheum- 
atism tortured her. She had saved only 


a few dollars, though she and her sister had 
bad a comfortable living—what they con- 
sidered comfortable, at least, though they 
sometimes had been hungry and very often 
cold. They would surely go to the alms- 
house sooner or later, she and her lame old 
sister Polly. 
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It was Polly who made the candy which | wind there to-day. There! I wish you 


Mrs. Marley sold. Their two litule rooms 
were up three flights of stairs, and Polly, 
being too4ame to go down, herself, bad uot 
been oul of doors in seven years. There 
was nothing but roofs and sky to be seen 
from the windows; and, as there was a m:n- 


_ ufactory near, the sky wus apt to be-dark- 


ened by itssmoke, Some of the neighbors 
dried their clothes on the roofs, and. Polly 
used to be very familiar with the apparel 
of the old residents, and exceedingly inter- 
ested when some new family came-and she 
saw something new. There was 8 little 
bright pink dress that the neat littte French 
woman opposite used to hang out to dry; 
and somehow poor old Polly used always 
to be brightened and cheered by the sight 
of it. Once in a while she caught a glimpse 
of the child who wore it. She bardly ever 
thought now of the outside world when 
left to herself, and, on the whole, she was 
not discontented. ‘‘ Sister” Becky used to 
have a great deal to tell her sometimes of 
an evening. When Mrs. Marley told ber in 
the spring twilight that the grass in the 
square was growing green and that she had 
heard a robin, it used to make Polly feel 
homesick; for she was apt to think much 
of ber childhood and she had been born in 
the couatry. She was very deaf, poor 
soul, and her world was a very forlorn one. 
It was nearly always quite silent. It was 
very small and smoky out of doors and very 
dark and dismal within. Sometimes it was 
a hopeless world, because the candy burnt; 
and if there had not been her Bible and 
bymn-book, and a lame pigeon that lit on 
the window-sill to be fed every morning, 
Miss Polly would have found her time go 
very heavily. 

One night Mrs. Marley came into the 
room with acheerful face, and said very 
loud: ‘* Polly, ve got some news!” Polly 
knew by her speaking so loud that she was 
in good bumor. When anytbing dis- 
couraging had happened Becky spoke low, 
and then was likely to be irritated when 
asked to repeat her remark. 

‘** Dear heart!” said Mrs. Marley, “ now 
Tam glad you bad something hot for sup- 
per. I was turning over in my mind what 
we could cook up, for I fvel real hollow. 
It’s a kind of windy day,” and she sat 
down by the stove, while Polly bobbled to 
the table, with one hand to her ear, to catch 
the first sound of the good news, and tbe 
other holding some baked potatoes in her 
apron. That hand was twisted with rheum- 
atism, for the disease ranin the family. 
She was afraid every day that she should 
have to give up making the candy on the 
next, for it hurt her so to useit. She was 
continually being harrowed by the idea of 
its becoming quite useless, and that the 
candy might not be so good, and then what 
would become of them. Becky Marley 
was often troubled by the same thought. 
Yet they were almost always good-natured, 
poorold women; and, though Polly Sharpe’s 
pleasures and privileges were by far the 
fewest of anybody’s I ever knew, I think 
she was as glad in those days to know tbe 
dandelions were in bloom as if she could 
see them, and she got more good from the 
fragments of the Sanday-morning sermon 
that Sister Becky brought home than many 
a listener did from the whole service. 

The potatoes were done to a turn, Mrs. 
Marley shouted; and then Polly sat down 
close by her to hear the news. 

*“¢ You know [ have been worrying about 
the cold weuther a-coning and my rheum- 
atics, and I was a-feared to change my 
stand, on account of losingcustom? Well, 
to-day it all come over me to once that I 
might move down a-piece on Grant Place, 
that new street tha.’s cut through to St. 
Mary. I’ve noticed for some time past that 
almost all my reg’lar customers turns dowa 
that way; sothis morning I thought ld 
step dowa that way and see if there was a 
chance. And after I gets into the street I 
sees people stopping and looking at some- 
thing as they went along; and so I goes 
down to see, and it is one of them bothouses, 
full of plaats a-growing, like it was mid- 
summer. It belongs to the big house on 
the corner. There’s a real nice place to sit 
rigbt at the corner of it, and I’m going to 
move over there to-morrow. I thought as 
how I wouldo’t leave Jefferson street to-day, 
for it was too sudden. You see folks stop 
and look at the plants, and there wasn’t any 





could see them flowers.” 

Sister Polly was very sympathetic, and, 
after the potatoes and bread were eaten, she 
produced a small pie that had been sent up 
by Mrs, Welch, the washerwoman, who lived 
on.the floor next but one below. She was 
going away for three or four days, haviog 
been offered good pay to do some cleaning 
in a new house, and ber board besides near 
herwork. So you see that evening was 
quite a jubilee at Mrs. Marley’s. 

The next day*ber wildest expectations 
were realized, for she was warm as toast 
the whole morning, and sold all her candy 
and went home by two o'clock. That had 
never happened but once or twice before. 
“Why, I shouldn’t wonder if we could lay 
up considerable this winter,” said she to 
Polly. 

Miss Sydney did not like the idea of the 
old candy-woman’s being there. Children 
came to buy of her and the street seemed 
noisier than ever at times. Perhaps she 
might have to leave the house, after all. But 
one may get used to almost anything; and, 
as the days went by, she was surprised to 
find that she was not half so much annoyed 
as at first, and one afternoon she found 
herself standing at one of the dining-room 
windows and watching the people go by. I 
do not think she had shown so much inter- 
est as this in “ the world at large” for many 
years. I think it must have been from 
noticing the pleasure her flowers gave the 
people who stopped to look at them that 
she began to think herself selfish, and to 
be aware how completely indifferent she 
had grown to any claims the world might 
have upon her. And one morning, when 
she heard somebody say: ‘‘ Why, it’s like a 
glimpse into the tropics! Oh! I wish I 
could have such a conservatory!” she 
thought: “ Here I have kept this all to my- 
self for all these years, when so many others 
might have enjoyed it too.” But then the 
old feeling of independence came over her. 
The greenhouse was out of people’s way; 
she surely couldn’t have let people in whom 
she didn’t know; however, she was glad, 
now that the street was cut, that some one 
had more pleasure, if she bad not. After all, 
it wasasatisfaction to our friend ; and from 
this time the seeds of kindness and charity 
and helpfulaess began to show themselves 
above the ground in the almost empty garden 
of her heart. I willtell you how they thrived 
and blossomed; and, as strangers came to 
see her real flowers and to look in at the 
conservatory windows from the cold. city 
street, instead of winter, to see a bit of im- 
prisoned summer, so friend after friend came 
to find there was another garden in her 
own heart, and Miss Sydney learned the 
blessedness there is in loving and giving and 
helping. 

For it is sure we never shall know what 
itis to lack friends if we keep our hearts 
ready to receive them. If we are growing 
good and kind and helpful, those who wish 
for help and kindness will surely find us 
out, A tree covered with good fruit is 
never unnoticed in the fields. lf we bear 
thorns and briers, we can’t expect people 
to take very great pains to come and gather 
them. 

The passers-by seemed so delighted with 
some new plants she and Jobn-had ar- 
ranged one day that, as she was going out 
in the afternvon to drive, she stopped just 
as she was going to step into the carriage 
and said she thougbt she would go round 
and look at the conservatory from the out- 
side. So Jobn turned tbe horses and fol- 
lowed. It was a very cold day and there 
were few people in the street. Everything 
was so cheerless out of doors, and the flow- 
ers looked so summerlike! No wonder the 
people liked to stop, poor souls! For the 
richer, more comfortable ones lived further 
up-town; it was not in the shopping re- 
gion; and, except the business men. who 
went by morning and evening, almost every 
one was poor, 

Miss Sydney had never known what the 
candy-woman sold before, for she could 
not see anything but the top of ber rusty 
black bonnet from the window. But now 
she saw that the candy was exactly like 
what she and her sister used to buy, years 
upop years ago; and she stopped to speak 
to the old woman and to buy some, to the 
utter amazement of ber coachmun. Mrs. 
Marley was quite excited by so grand & 
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customer, and was a great while counting 
out the “drumsticks” and wrapping them 
up. While Miss Sydney stood there, a thin, 
pitiful little girl came along, carrying a 
clumsy baby. They stopped, and the baby 
tried to reach down fora piece. The girl 
was quite as wistful; but she pulled him 
back and walked on to the flowers. “Oh! 
pitty, pitty !” said the baby, while the dirty 
little hands patted the glass delightedly. 


“*Move along there,” said John, gruffly, 


‘for it was his business to keep that glass 


clean and bright. 

The girl looked round, frightened, and» 
seeing that the coachman was big and cross- 
looking, the forlorn little soul went away. 
“Baby want to walk? ‘You're so heavy,” 


“said she, ina fretful, tired way. But the 


baby was half crying and held her tight. 
He had meant to stay some time longer and 


. look at those pretty, bright things, since he 


could not have the candy. 

Mrs. Marley felt as if her customer might 
think her stingy, and proceeded to explain 
that she couldn’t think of giving her candy 
away. ‘‘Bless you, ma’am, I wouldn't 
have a stick left by nine o’clock.” 

Miss Sydney ‘‘ never gave money to street 
beggars”; but these children had not begged, 
and somehow she pittied them very much, 
they looked so hungry. And she called them 
back. There was a queer tone to her voice, 
and she nearly cried after she had given 
the package of candy to them and thrown a 
dollar upon the board in front of Mrs. Mar- 
ley, and found herself in the carriage driv- 
ing away. Had she been very silly, and 
what could John have thought? But the 
children were so glad, and the old candy- 
woman had said ‘‘ God bless you, mum.” 


After this Miss Sydney could not keep 
up her old interest in her own affairs. She 
felt restless and dissatisfied and wondered 
how she could have done the same things 
overand over so contentedly for so many 
years. You may be sure that if Grant Place 
had been unthought of she would have 
lived on in the same fashion to the end of 
her days. But after this she used to look 
cut of the window, and she sat a great deal 
in the conservatory, when it was not too 
warm there, behind some tall callas. The 
servants found her usually standing in the 
dinivg-room, for she listened for footsteps 
and was half ashamed to have them notice 
that she had changed in the least. Weare 
all given to foolish behavior of this kind 
once ina while. We are often restrained 
‘because we feel bound to conform to 
people’s idea of us. We must be such per- 
sons as We imagine our friends think us to 
be. They believe that we have made up 
our minds about them, and are apt to show 
us only that behavior which they think we 
expect. They are afraid of us sometimes; 
they think we cannot sympathize with 
them. Our friend felt almost as if she 
were yielding to some sin in this strange 
interest in the passers-by. She had lived 
60 monotonous a life that.any change could 
not have failed to be somewhat alarming. 
She told Bessie Thorne, afterward, that one 
day she came upon that verse of Keble’s 
hymn for St. Matthew’s Day. Do you re- 
member it? 

“ There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime; 

Who carry music in their heart 

Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 

Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 

It seemed as if it were a message to her- 
self, and she could not help going to the 
window a few minutes afterward. The 
faces were mostly tired-looking and dissatis- 
fied. Some people looked very eager and, 
hurried, but none very contented. It was 
the literal daily bread they thought of; and 
when two fashionably dressed ladies chanced 
to go by the window, their faces were 
strangely like their poorer neighbors, in 
expression. Miss Sydney wondered what 

the love for one’s neighbor could be; if she 
could ever feel it herself. She did not even 
like these people whom she watched. And 
yet every day for years and years she had 
acknowledged them her brothers and sisters 
when she said: ‘“‘Our Father who art in 
Heaven.” 

It seemed as if Miss Sydney of all people 
might have been independent and unfet- 
tered. It isso much harder for us who be- 
long to a family, for we are hindered by 


the thought of people’s noticing our attempts 
at reform. It is like surrendering some 
opinion ignominiously which we have 
fought for. It is a kind of ‘giving in.” 
But when she had acknowledged to herself 
that she had been in the wrong; that she 
was a selfish, thoughtless old woman; that 
she was alone, without friends, and it had 
been her own fault, she was puzzled to 
know how to do better. She could not 
begin to be very charitable all at once. She 
shrank from the slightest approach to imi- 
tation of Mrs. Jellyby, though, to be sure, 
there was no family to neglect. The more 
she realized what her own character had 
become the more hopeless and necessary 
seemed reform. 

Such times as this come to many of us; 
both in knowing ourselves and our friends. 
An awakening one might call it—an open- 
ing of the blind eyes of our spiritual selves, 
And our ears are open to some of the voices 
which call us; while others might as well 
be silent, for all the heed we give them. We 
go on from day to day doing with more or 
less faithfulness that part of our work we 
have wit enough to comprehend; but one 
day suddenly we are shown a broader field, 
stretching out into the distance, and know 
that from this also we may bring in a 
harvest by and by and with God’s help. 

Miss Sydney meant to be better—not 
alone for the sake of having friends, not 
alone to quiet her conscience; but because 
she knew she had been so far from living a 
Christian life, and she was bitterly ashamed. 
This was all she needed, all any of us need, 
to know that we must be better men and 
women for God’s sake; that we cannot be 
better without his help and that his help 
may be had for the asking. But where 
should she begin? She had always treated 
her servants kindly, and they were the 
people she knew best. She would surely 
try to be more interested in the people she 
met; but it was nearly Christmas time and 
people rarely came to call. Every one was 
busy. Becky Marley’s cheery face haunted 
her; and one day, after having looked down 
from the window on the top of her bonnet, 
she remembered that she did not get any 
candy, after all, and she would go round 
and see the old lady again. She looked 
poor, and she would give her some money. 
Miss Sydney dressed herself for the street, 
and closed the door behind her very care- 
fully, as if she were a mischievous child 
running away. It was very cold and there 
were hardly a dozen persons to be seen in 
the streets, and Mrs. Marley had evidently 
been crying. 

‘“‘T should like some of your candy,” said 
our friend. ‘* You know I didn’t take any 
after all, the other day.” And then she felt 
very conscious and awkward, fearing that 
the candy-woman thought she wished to re- 
mind her of her generosity. 

“Two of the large packages, if you 
please. But dear me! aren’t you very cold, 
sitting here in the wind?” and Miss Sidney 
shivered, in spite of her warm wrappings. 

It was the look of sympathy that was an- 
swered first, for it was more comforting 
than even the prospect of money, sorely as 
Mrs. Marley needed that. 

‘*Yes, mum, I’ve had the rheumatics this 
winter awful.. But the wind here! Why it 
ain’t nothing to what it blows round in Jef- 
ferson ‘street, where I used to sit. I 
shouldn’t be out to-day, but I was called 
upon sudden to pay my molasses bill, when 
I'd just paid my rent; and I don’t know how 
ever I can. There’s sister Polly, she’s dead 
lame and deaf. I ’spose we'll both be in the 
almshouse afore spring. I’m anold woman 
to be earning a living out o’ doors in winter 
weather.” 

There was no mistaking the fact that 
Miss Sydney was in earnest when she said: 
“Pm sosorry. Can’t Lhelp you?” 

Somehow she did not feel so awkward, 
and she enjoyed very much hearing this bit 
of confidence : 

‘But my trade has improved wonderful 
since I came here. People mostly stops to 
see them beautiful flowers; and then they 
sees me and stops and buys something. 
Well, there’s some days when I gets down- 

hearted, and I just looks up there and sees 
them flowers blooming so cheerful,-and I 
says: ‘There! this world ain’t all cold and 
poor and old, like I be; and the Lord, he 
ain’t never tired of us, with our worrying 








about what he’s a-doing with us, and Heav- 


en’s a-coming before long anyhow!’” And 
the Widow Marley stopped, to dry her eyes 
with the corner of her shawl. 

Miss Sydney asked her to go round tothe 
kitchen and warm herself; and, on finding 
out more of her new acquaintance’s dif- 
ficulties, she sent her home happy, with 
money enough to pay the dreaded bill and a 
basket of good things, which furnished such 
& supper for herself and Sister Polly as they 
had not seen for a long time; and their 
fortunes were bettered from that day. “If 
it hadn’t been for the flowers, I should ha’ 
been freezing my old bones on Jefferson 
street this minute, I spose,” said the Widow 
Marley. 





Miss Sydney went back to the dining- 
room after her protégé had gone, and felt a 
comfortable sense of satisfaction in what 
she had done. It had all come about in 
such an easy way, too. A little later she 
went into the conservatory and worked 
among her plants. She really felt so much 
younger and happier, and once, as she 
stood still looking at some lilies of the 
valley that John had been forcing into 
bloom, she did not notice that a young lady 
was looking through the window at her 
very earnestly. 








mi. 

That same evening Mrs. Thorne and 
Bessie were sitting up late in their library. 
It was snowing very fast and had been 
since three o’clock, and no one had called. 
They had begun the evening by reading 
and writing, and now were ending it with 
a talk. 

‘*Mamma,” said Bessie, after there had 
been a pause, ‘‘whom do you suppose I 
have taken a fancy to? And do you know 
I pity ber so much—Miss Sydney ?” 

‘*But I don’t know that she isso much 
to be pitied,” said Mrs. Thorne, smiling at 
the enthusiastic tone. ‘‘She must have 
everything she wants. She lives all alone 
and hasn’t any intimate friends. But, if a 
person chooses such a life, why, what can 
we do? But what made you think of her? 

‘*T have been trying to think of one real 
friend she has. Everybody is polite enough 
to her, and I never heard that any one dis. 


Mamma, when [ was a small child; and the 
Other day Isaw youin your conservatory» 
and I have wished to come and see you ever 
since.” 

“‘Tam very glad to see you, my dear,” 
said Miss Sydney, forthe second time. “I 
have been quite forgotten by the young 
people of late years. I was sorry to miss 
Mrs. Thorne’s call. Is she quite well? I 
meant to return it one day this week, and I 
thought only last night I would ask about 
you. You have been abroad, I think.” 

Was not this an auspicious beginning? I 
cannot tell you all that happened that 
afternoon, for I have told so long a story 
already. But you will imagine it was the 
beginning of an intimacy that gave great 
pleasure and did great good to both the 
elder woman and the younger. It is bard 
to tell the pleasure which the love and 
friendship of a fresh, bright girl like Bessie 
Thorne may give an older person. There is 
such a satisfaction in being convinced that 
one is still interesting and still loveable, 
though the years that are gone have each 
kept some gift or grace and the possibilities 
of life seem to have been realized and de- 
cided. There are days of our old age when 
there seems so little left in life that living 
is a mere formality. This busy world 
seems done with the old, however dear 
their memories of it, however strong their 
claims upon it. They are old; their life 
now is only waiting and resting. It may be 
quite right that we sometimes speak of 
second childhood, because we must be 
children before we are grown, and the life 
to come must find us, will find us ready for 
service. Our old people have lived in the 
world so long, they think they know it so 
well. But the young man is master of the 
trade of living, and the old man only his 
blundering apprentice. 

Miss Sydney’s solemnest and most un- 
prepared servant was startled to find Bes- 
sie Thorne and her mistress sitting cozily 
together before the dining-room fire. Bes 
sie had a paper full of cut flowers to leave 
at the Children’s Hospital, on ber way 
home. Miss Sydney had given liberally to 
the contribution for that object; but she 
never had suspected how interesting it was 





liked her; but she must be forlorn some- 


her house to-day; that’s how I happened to 


always supposed she was cold asice. I’m 
Sure she looks so; but she was standing out 
in one corner, looking down at some flowers, 
with just the sweetest face. Perhaps she is 
shy. She used to be very good-natured to 
me when I was a child and used to go there 


since I came home. At any rate, I mean to 
go and see her some day.” 





though I rather doubt it. Not that I wish 
to discourage you, my dear. I[haven’t seen 
her in a long time, for we have missed each 
other’s calls. She never went into society 
much; but she used to be a very elegant 
woman—and is now, for that matter.” 

“T pity her,” said Bessie, persistently. ‘I 
think I should be very fond of her if she 
would let me. She looked so sweet and 
kind at the flowers to-day, I wonder what 
she was thinking about. Oh! do you think 
she would mind if I asked her to give me 
some flowers for the hospital »” 

Bessie Thorne is a very dear girl. Mis 
Sydney must have been hard-hearted if she 
had received her coldly one afternoon a few 
days afterward. She seemed so refreshingly 
young and girlish a guest, as she rose to 
meet the mistress of that solemn old-fash- 
ioned drawing-room. Miss Sydney had 
had a reaction from the pleasure her 
charity had given her, and was feeling be- 
wildered, unhappy, and old that ‘day. 
‘‘What can she wish to see me for, J] 
wonder?” thought she, as she closed her 
book and looked at Miss Thorne’s card 
herself, to be sure the servant had read it 
right. But when she saw the girl herself 
her pleasure showed itself unmistakeably 
in her: face. 

“Tm so glad you're glad to see me,” said 
Bessie, in her frankest way, with a very 
gratified smile. “Iwas afraid you might 
think it was very odd in me to come. I 
used to like so much to call upon you with 








times. I came through that new street by 


think of her. Her greenhouse is perfectly 
beautiful, and I stopped to look in. I 


with you. I don’t think she knows me 


“T certainly would,” said Mrs. Thorne. 
“She will be perfectly polite to you, at all 
events; and perhaps she may be lonely, 


until Bessie told her. And she said she 
should like to go some day and see the 
building and its occupants for herself. 
And the girl told her of other interests 
that were near her kind young heart—not 
all charitable interests—and they parted 
intimate friends. 

‘*T never felt such a charming certainty 
of being agreeable,” wrote Bessie that night 
toa friendof hers. ‘‘She seemed so inter. 
ested in everything, and, asI told you, so 
pleased with my coming to see her. I have 
promised to go there very often. She told 
me in the saddest way that she had been 
feeling so old and useless and friendless, 
and she was very confidential. Imagine 
her being confidential with me! She 
seemed to me just like myself, as I was last 
year—you remember—just beginning to 
realize what life ought to be, and trying ia 
a frightened, blind kind of way to be good 
and useful. She said she was just beginning 
to understand her selfishness. She told me 
I had done her ever so much good, and I 
couldn’t help the tears coming into my 
eyes. I wished so much you were tliere, or 
some one who could help her more; but I 
suppose God knew when he sent me. 
Doesn’t it seem strange that an old woman 
should talk to me in this way and come to 
me for help? I am afraid people would 
laugh at the very idea. And only to think of 
her living on and on year after year, and then 
being changed so. We kissed each other 
when I came away, and I carried the flow- 
ers to the hospital. I shall always be fond 
of that conservatory, because if I hadn’, 
stopped to look in that day I might never 
have thought of her. 

‘‘ There was one strange thing happened 
which I must tell you about, though it is so 
late. She has gotten very much interested 
in an old candy-woman, and told me about 
her; and do you know that this evening 
Uncle Jack came in and asked if we knew 
of any old lady who would do for janitress 
—at the Natural History rooms, I think he 
said. There is good pay, and she would 
just sell catalogues and look after things a 
little. Of course, the candy-woman may 
not be competent, but from what Miss Syd- 
ney told me I think she is just the person.” 
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The next Sunday the clergyman read this 
extract from Ruskin’s ‘‘ Queen’s Gardens ” 
in his sermon. Two of his listeners never 
had understood half its meaning before. 
Bessie looked across the church, and Miss 
Sydney turned her head and smiled at her 
young friend, to the great amazement of the 
people who sat in the surrounding pews. 
What could have come over Miss Sydney? 


“The path of a good woman is strewn 
with flowers; but they rise behind her steps, 
not before them. ‘ Her feet have touched 
the meadow and left the daisies rosy.’ 
Flowers flourish in the garden of one who 
loves them. A pleasant magic it would be 
if you could flush flowers into brighter 
bloom by a kind look upon them; nay, 
more, if a look had the power not only to 
cheer but to guard them. This you would 
think a great thing. And do you think it 
not a greater thing that all this, and more 
than this, you can do for fairer flowers than 
these—flowers that could bless you for 
having blessed them and will love you for 
having loved them ; flowers that have eyes 
like yours, and thoughts like yours, and 
lives like yours?” 
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LOST OPPORTUNITIES.* 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 





Aas! alas! for aye from me 

Hath passed brave opportunity ; 

Round the waste evening of my day 

The mournful twilight shadows stray, 

The shadows dense, the shadows dun 

Which close around a setting sun 

On some drear eve of stormy wind ; 

Ah! me, I sadly look behind 

O’er a long track of barren years, 

The while a Voice doth fill mine ears 

With low reproach, and thus it saith: 

“On the thin strait ’twixt life and death, 

Bethivk thee, ’ere the curtain fall 

Of dark oblivion, veiling all— 

All thou did’st feel, or wish, or know, 

Or dream of—in thy life below, 

How nobler were thy station now, 

How glad thy heart and bright thy brow, 

If—if thy youth had planted seeds 

Of kindly or of glorious deeds 

Along the path thy footsteps trod 

In life’s first sunshine, fresh from God ! 

They would in flower and fruit have blown, 

And thou would’st sit now overgrown 

By a rare greenery of perfumes, 

Of melting sweets and odorous blooms, 

Breathing Celestial balms of ease, 

Beneath thy soul’s fair garden trees!’’ 
“+The last six lines in this little poem have been 


paraphrased from an Oriental Apologue tobe found 
in Alger’s “ Poetry of the Orient.” 





THE SUMMER VACATION. 


BY THE REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH. 








Nogpopy appreciates a vacation more 
‘ceenly than a minister and no one stands in 
sreater need of its refreshment. After ten 
inonths of the most complicated toil, it is a 
ereat luxury to feel that you have a right to 
throw aside the many-shaded cares of the 
year and tostandin the sunlight of nothing- 
to-do for a few weeks. The trouble with a 
ininister’s life is its constant friction. When 
the business man grapples with circum- 
stances and by sheer force compels them to 
stand and deliver, the excitement seems to 
be more or less after the order of Nature, 
and so, unless his opponent is too formida- 
ble, his contest, with its varying phases, 
develops his nature allround the circle and 
gives him physical healtb, as well as mental 
energy. That, at any rate, is the legitimate 
result of business properly conducted. It 
often happens, however, that a man wants 
t> get rich in half the time allotted, and 
then, taking great risks with slender means, 
be introduces an abnormal condition of 
things into his life, and the daily wear and 
tear on his nervous system is something 
terrible. To such a man a vacation is sim- 
ply torture. Wherever his body may be, 
his mind is in his business. He carries the 
last quotation of gold with him into the 
country every evening, and would certainly 
haye convulsions in the morning if he 
should happen to miss the train. He is 
bound to bis office by an elastic cord. You 
may stretch it in the afternoon sufficiently 
to allow him to sit in the little snuggery 
a few miles out, where his babies are play- 
ing in the dirt; but he is conscious of the 
pressure all the time, and only begins to 
feel really happy when the cord draws him 
back to the office the next day. 

The minister, on the other hand, is thor 
oughly happy, with a kind of boyish hap- 
piness, during the summer vacation. His 
duties, while they last, are of a peculiarly 
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wearing kind. They involve a constant 
drain on his nervous system and afford 
very little income of strength and sympa- 
thy. In my opinion, people generally over- 
estimate the amount of labor necessary to a 
full preparation for public services, and 
very greatly underestimate the wear and 
tear which is constantly going on in the 
minister’s private life. That part of his 
work which-the congregation see is insignifi- 
cant compared with that which they do 
not see and about which they will never 
know. To read up for the sermons, to fol- 
low a thought through the many chambers 
in which it plays hide and seek, and at last 
to chase it out into the daylight of clear 
perception, is one of the exquisite luxuries 
of life. This part of the minister’s work 
creates the glow of a healthy excitement 
and makes bim tingle all over with magnetic 
thrills of intense pleasure. 

And to preach on Sunday isa joy which 
no minister would willingly forego. There 
is a happiness in preaching which he who 
experiences it cannot describe and which 
no Oneelse can even imagine. To feel your- 
self to be simply two lips through which 
the Lord is pouring himself, and to look 
upon the congregation with such solicitude 
and anxiety that they and you are melted by 
a common sympathy, penitence, aspiration, 
is something than which Heaven itself can 
have but few things better. Ido not call all 
this by the hard name of work. It isa 
delicious and aromatic excitement, which 
can hardly fail to give health and vigor to 
the body. 

It is the constant call for sympathy which 
wears ministers out. If his nerves are 
deeply imbedded, he needs no vacation ; 
but if he wears his nervous system on the 
outside, as most of the brethren do, he 
must bave a Jet up every once in a while or 
he will certainly break down. He comes 
into daily contact with those mysterious 
problems which make up the sum of human 
happiness and woe. He holds the key to 
the skeleton closet, and oftentimes unwil- 
lingly unlocks the door and listens to the 
dole!ul rattling of the bones. He undoubt- 
edly does more good by his ministrations 
under the shadow of confidences than by 
his pulpit services; but one cannot open his 
heart to the sorrows of a large flock and 
tangle himself in the mesbes of an hundred 
webs without being at times heartsick 
and weary, After a week’s hard work of 
this kind, the unfettered liberty of the Sun- 
day services is like a delicate and refresh- 
ing fragrance. Many a minister, called to 
bear the unusual sorrows of his flock, bas 
gone to his sermon work as one goes into a 
bath after a dusty day’s toil. 

When July draws near, I begiu to look 
over my fly-book, to get out my rods for 
trout and salmon, and to dream of the old 
times when I have camped beneath the 
hemlock and slept under the stars. The 
rifles, which last September were carefully 
filled with tallow, are gently warmed, until 
their delicate grooves look like burnished 
silver, and the click of my Maynard lock is 
music to me. 

We all want country air and that sweet 
communion with Nature which reinvigor- 
ates the whole being. What bliss to sit by 
the murmuring stream in a reverie which 
lasts for hours, overcome by the blissful 
and suggestive silence of the forest and 
lulled to a magical kind of sleep by the mel- 
ody of the rippling waters. The clear, cool 
air seems to waft its fragrance into your 
very soul, and the dull monotony-of ‘life is 
broken as you pillow your head on the soft 
moss and listen to the singing of the birds. 
The woods and solitude are a wonderful 
medicine to a tired-out soul. 

Behind us, brethren, are ten months of 
earnest toil, which has been greatly blessed 
by the dear Lord. He has been with us in 
the closet, in the prayer-meeting, and in the 
public services. -Our flocks know how 
faithfully we have tried to serve them, and 
it is a happiness to feel that: we go with 
their good wishes. July and August are 
the boys that invite us to play. We wan- 
der in the woods, we clamber up the 
mountaia-sides, we sail over the seas; and, 
glad as we are to leave the dusty city, how 
impatient we shall be to take the work up 
again when the next eight bappy weeks of 
rest shall have passed. God grant our yva- 
cation may be a refreshment to us all, 
brethren. 


UNHEEDED GIFTS. 


BY MRS. S. M. B. PIATT. 





THs song no bird should sing in vain, 
The song no bird will sing again, 

I did not hear before the fleet 
Air-singer lost it at my feet. 


The lily that was in my grass— 

(White as a child’s sweet shroud it was)— 
Shook down forlornest leaves before 

I thought that it would bloom no more. 


The moon that had a charméd light 
(Oh! never after that one night 
Will any eye such shining see) 
Went out—before it shone for me. 


The ship that anchored at my door, 
With treasure from a fairy shore— 
Which was to be and is not mine— 
Full fathom five lies lost in brine. 


The wind, that blew the enchanted scent 
From some divine still continent 

Beat long against my window, but 

It passed away—the window shut. 


The bee that brought the one sweet drop, 
The cure for bitterness, could stop 

To offer in its golden haste 

The honey—which I did not taste. 


The king’s fair son, who came in state, 
With my lost slipper, for its mate, 

I only saw through my regret— 

Oh! Iam in the ashes yet! 





HOW CHRISTIANITY MUST BE 
DISCUSSED. 


BY AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D. D. 








WE saw in the preceding paper that, Dr. 
Hodge to the contrary, the demand made 
by the leading modern skeptics that every 
supernatural feature of Christianity shal) 
either be scientifically verified, and so take 
its place as a part of science, or else be 
discarded, rightly understood, is a perfectly 
legitimate one; that the verification sug- 
gested is one altogether applicable to a re- 
ligious faith and system, and proposes, 
moreover, to take the fullest cognizance of 
all the evidence in view of which religious 
questions ought to be decided. 

By way, therefore,of supplementing the 
Christian defenses already extant, the effort 
should now manifestly be made specifically 
to place all the supernatural features of 
Christianity on a truly scientific footing in 
the world of modern thought and culture. 

But, first of all, ‘‘ Infidelity,” says Prof: 
Christlieb, ‘“‘ is now, both in Germany and 
elsewhere, especially fond of vaunting 
itself as being science pam excellence; and 
the influence exercised by the deluge of 
anti-Christian literature and journalism 
threatens to lead many from among our 
educated circles toignore the fact thata 
Christian science and philosophy still exist 
to do battle for the claims of Christian 
faith. Atsuch atime it is both our duty 
and our privilege to witness more particu- 
larly to men of thought and culture among 
us, and to give them clear and thorough 
proofs that in Christ are indeed ‘hidden 
all the treasures of wisdom and of knowl- 
edge’; that unbelief, in fighting against 
‘Christ, rejects the truth; and that in reject- 
ing the truth it contradicts science. Doubly 
necessary must this be in an age which 
evinces more and more clearly that all the 
great intellectual, political,. and social 
‘questions’ by which society is agitated 
must finally be resolved into the one great 
problem of the truth of Christianity.” 

Prof. Christlieb, therefore, is most cer- 
tainly of the opinion that it is now of the 
most paramount importance that the effort 
be made to give the modern world of 
thought and culturea truly scientific reason 
for the Christian faith that is in us. 

But what bas been the result of the pure- 
ly theological course which has so long 
been, on the other hand, pursued, and which 
Dr. Hodge and others still recommend to 
be persisted iv, by the defenders of Chris- 
tianity ? That course is, under cover of the 
misconception that the evidences of Chris. 
tianity do not admit of a scientific verifica- 
tion and other similar blunders, flatly to 
decline the effort to vindicate the claims of 
Christianity in all her supernatural features 
to take her name and place as a proper part 
of science. 

But this course has not, during the past 
seventy-five years especially, prevented 
many of the most able and brilliant. and 





learned transatlantic thinkers from taking 
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up all these features of Christianity from 
the purely scientific standpoint and dig- 
cussing them solely in the anti-Christian 
interest. And the logical result of this 
purely ez-parte procedure permitted to the 
modern skeptics by the theologians has, of 
course, been far and wide to produce the per- 
fectly natural impression among thought- 
ful men that the supernatural features of 
Christianity are capable of only an utterly 
one-sided scientific treatment ; and that, by 
consequence, any so-called scientific discus- 
sion of those features which does not result 
in an anti-Christian conclusion is, for that 
very reason, not scientific. 

Add to this that there everywhere exist 
to-day multitudes throughout the Christian 
Church in whose behalf the Duke of Somer- 
set observes: ‘‘ Men who have been care- 
fully trained to distrust authority, and to 
rely for the acquisition of knowledge upon 


experiment, analysis, and patient research, 


cannot subsequently divest themselves of a 
habit of mind which has become a part of 
their nature. They must either suppress 
and relinquish all religious thought, or 
they must apply to the records of revealed 
religion the same spirit of investigation 
which has reopened the sources of history 
and extended the domain of science.” 

Given, therefore, these two conditions of 
public cultured thought—namely, first, that 
the supernatural features of Christianity can- 
not be rested on a truly scientific basis; and, 
secondly, that intelligent men must in these 
days either have some religious faith or an- 
other which really does rest upon a scien- 
tific basis, or else that they must abandon 
all religious faiths whatever—under these 
circumstances, we say, Herbert Spencer and 
other kindred spirits have ouly to come for- 
ward and confidently proclaim, Hureka/ 
and there must necessarily result and con. 
tinue to result that most startling stampede 
from Christianity over to some one of the 
many modern forms of faith said to rest 
upon a truly scientific basis which is now 
doubtless taking place all over Christian 
Europe and, only to a less degree, here 
among ourselves. 

It was assuredly high time that some one— 
no matter who—should have confidence 
enough in Christianity to believe and say 
that it is only through a mere theological 
blunder that the impression has been per. 
mitted to creep abroad throughout the mod- 
ern world of culture that the Christian faith 
and system need in any sense or way to 
shrink from a truly scientific testing. It 
was assuredly high time that some one—no 
matter who—should confidently confront 
the anti Christian hosts; and that not to 
raise afresh the traditional coward-cry 
of the theologians, to the effect that the 
contest for Christianity must necessarily 
be declined on the scientific field, but béldly 
to raise the challenge we have raised in say- 
ing ‘‘Let the battle now in every great 
arena of the struggle and on every vital 
aspect of the questions involved be fairly 
and squarely joined. Without fear and 
without favor, let Chfistianity from this 
moment onward march forth to meet in 
open, honest conflict whatever anti-Christian 
form of faith is anywhere being put for- 
ward, in the name of modern thought and 
culture, to take her ancient place.” 

But merely to accept the battle for or 
against Christianity with modern unbelief 
upon the scientific field, of course, amounts 
to nothing but further disaster to the faith 
—except the day is soon. And so thank 
God that Prof. Christlieb can already re- 
spond for Germany: ‘‘ Many. brave and 
earnest men are even now working at the 
bridging over of this great gulf. For the 
last thirty years, in spite of all hostilities, 
a truly Christian science has begun victori- 
ously to lead the way.” Thank God also 
that, although compelled to confess that 
‘* ag yet this victory has been gained fora 
small number only,” Prof. Christlieb still 
can add: “In view of these phenomena, 

it will no longer do tc pass by Chris- 
tianity with a supercilious shrug. The irre- 
sistible demand is laid upon every one who 
is desirous to escape the reproach of indif- 
ference, superficiality, or one-sided parti 
ality that they should, at least, 
earnestly examine these claims”—that is, 
these claims of Christianity to assert het 


scientific rights to hold a continued place 


in the religious credence of all the cultured 
Classes, j 
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TRANSLATED. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 








As Enoch “ walked with God,’’ and went to 
Heaven 

Untasting death, so, with a faith as true, 

Others become translated, and escape 

The doom allotted man by love divine, 

Which frees the soul, unwitting, from its clay, 

Unknowing death in perfectness of life— 

The life immortal here on earth natured. 

Thus “ Elder Jimmy,” as his neighbors loved 

To call their venerated friend, who eighty years 

Had walked with God in ministries of good, 

Approached the close of what is reckoned life, 

But felt no fear at its approach. His ear 

Had caught the word of angel lips, through 
prayer, 

Which gave assurance that he should not die, 

And his full heart in instant triumph dwelt, 

Praising the Infinite who’d thus vouchsafed 

His grace munificent, and walked with men 

In greater tenderness and holier trust. 

He in and out among them daily moved, 

Living, as he had preached ere age debarred, 

A loving gospel, more than one of fear, 

And in his teachings good had so prevailed 

That evil fled away, abashed, among 

The shadows, overcome by lights supreme. 

His smile a benison rejoicing bore 

To many failing hearts; his words 

Of solace fell like good seed, many fold 

Productive; and his constant acts therewith 

Revealed the love transmitted from above, 

Incarnate, emblemizing the Divine. 

The sick caught healthful promise from his 
eyes, 

And those who waited for the final call 

Suppressed their dread when he their gaze up. 
turned 

To where the glory lay beyond the grave, 

Which seemed reflected on his radiant face. 

The children left their play, when he ap- 
proached, 

For the warm benediction of his smile, 

And thus in grand beatitude he lived, 

Embodiment and type of Christian grace, 

One golden autumn day, beyond the pines 

The sun, half hid, in softened splendor shed 

His rays subdued upon the smiling earth 

And bathed the scene in beauteousness sub- 
lime— 

The lone bird’s farewell song to parting day 

And the far harvesters’ uncertain voice 

The only sounds to break the Sabbath calm— 

The Elfer sat beside his cottage door, 

His Bible oped, his glasses on the page, 

His finger resting on some cherished word, 

The while his eye gazed out upon the flood 

Of loveliness investing all around, 

With beatific meaning in its glance. 

‘Twas Heaven’s own prototype to him, his 
heart 

O’erbrimming with the sense of bis delight, 

In heavenly airs uplift, in sweet accord, 

And thrilling with the combination blest. 

And thus he sat, the smile unchanged, and 
there 

The moveless finger rested on the word 

Till day had changed to eve, the sun gone 
down, 

The kine returned, awaiting, from the field, 

And labor sought the solace of repose ; 

And thus they found him, with bis tasks all 
done, 

His mission ended, his grand walk complete, 

The promise of the angels verified. 

7Jnheeding death, his soul had burst its bonds, 

And, from the righteousness of earth's estate, 

He walked with God, still on, to higher bliss. 





COST AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT 
OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 





BY THE REY. BURRETT A. SMITH. 





WE hear much of a free gospel as if it 
would be a fine thing for the doors of our 
sanctuaries to be thrown open for whoso- 
ever will to enter and worship without 
cost. But the worship does cost; some. 
body must pay. Can he who sbirks his fair 
share of the cost be a true worsbiper ? 

We believe the expenditures our worship 
necessitates are themselves a constituent 
part of the worship. The ancient worship- 
er could never approach God except as he 
brought his offering, and the New Testa- 
ment puts our religious service upon the 
same footing. ‘‘Do ye not know that they 
which minister about holy things live of 
the things of the temple, and they which 
wait at the altar are partakers with the 
altar ? ven so hath the Lord ordained 
that they which preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel.” Thus isthe expendi- 
ture for the service of the modern sanc- 
tuary identified with the offerings of the 
ancient temple. How could it be more 

definitely invested with a character dis- 





_ secular as either of these. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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church just as they would hire a house to 
live in, as they would hire a store or a 
shop, or even a horse and carriage for their 
convenience, the transaction being as purely 
Sometimes they 
are more lax in their payments, considering 
the claim as having not even the obligation 
of a debt, much less that of a religious vow. 
It is a benefaction, a charity, which they 
might properly withhold; and, if not, may 
pay at their easy convenience. It isa virtue 
to do it; not much if any wrong to leave 
it undone. Toassume these obligations is 
optional. It is well even if, when assumed, 
they do not feel authorized to be lax in 
meeting them, as they would not in similar 
secular transactions. And so the estimate 
of these expenditures degenerates to that of 
mere gifts, which it is well enough-to make, 
but which may be withheld without cen- 
sure. The sense of obligation with regard 
to them disappears, and so they are de- 
graded below the level of common business 
transactions. 

Most churchgoers recognize obligation to 
pay something for their church privileges. 
But it is wont to be a mere business arrange- 
ment, a simple matter of bargain and sale. 
Why then should they not drive close bar- 
gains here, as elsewhere? It is a natural re- 
sult of this view that on the part of the 
parish the salaries and all the expenditures 
are pinched down to the lowest point, and 
on the part of individuals dealing with the 
parish each strives to secure the accommo. 
dations he wants at the lowest figure possi- 
ble. Such is the tendency of the commer- 
cial view of church expenditures. In how 
many congregations has the tendency 
wrought itself out completely ? 

Is not this whole idea of the nature of 
our religious expenditures radically wrong? 
The secular side of our church affairs is not 
& mere secularity. The payment of the 
church dues isa part of the worship. It 
stands on a level with the churchgoing 
itself. It is as truly service of God and as 
essential part of the service as the prayer, 
the psalm, and the reception of the Word. 

Religious worship has a two-fold aspect. 
There are spiritual exercises of heart; but 
these are to be associated with suitable 
offerings of the hands. It corresponds with 
the religious experience. Religion in the 
soul begins with penitence and faith. But 
these are worthless except as they issue 
forth into a life of loveand obedience. But 
love would not be love, nor obedience 
obedience, only as they showed themselves 
forth in corresponding acts. The acts are 
the expression of the emotions, and it is 
the nature of the emotions to find such ex- 
pression as truly as of light to shine. In 
our worship, then, correspondent with the 
emotions that lie at the foundation of the life 
will be our utterances of faith, love, grat. 
itude, and the various feelings of the re- 
newed heart. Andcorrespondent with the 
consecration and obedience of life which 
the Christian love prompts will be the 
offering that accompanies or, rather, forms 
part of the worship—the offering of money 
or of that which has in it the element of 
cost. It is the same now as under the old 
dispensation. When the offering was 
brought to the altar, it was as the appointed 
and the suitable expression of the religious 
feelings of the offerer and was devoted to 
the sustenance of those who ministered at 

the altar. And so, when the Lord ordained 
that those who preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel, he thereby ordained that 
the gifts by which that sustenance is afford- 
ed should bear an essential part in the ex- 
pression of our religious feelings. Our ex- 
pressions of love, reverence, and homage 
to God, of faith and repentance toward 
him, of gratitude and joy and whatever 
other emotions we may have occasion to 
express in our worship, do not find ade- 
quate utterance in the words simply 
which are heard in the house of God. 
We must bring also the appointea and 
the suitable gift. We must furnish tbat 
which goes to sustain the worship we would 
offer, and must do it with a religious intent. 
It must not be to us a commercial transac- 
tion, a hiring of such religious accommo- 
dations a8 we may be disposed to have, a 
procuring of value for value; but it must be 
our gift before the altar, our offering unto 
God. It must express feelings we cherish 
toward God and bein (-°d and in truth 





tinctly religious? But many hire a pew in 


we bring our offering and come into the 
courts of the house of the Lord. 

And that which is true of our church 
dues is equally true of our various benevo- 
lent contributions: Christ said of minister- 
ing to the hungry, the thirsty, the naked, 
thesick, the prisoner that it was done to him. 
Our collections for the various objects that 
come before us fall under this head{ and so 
are expressions of our love to him, and as 
such are of the nature of worship rendered 
to him. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


THE famous joke of Sidney Smith, that 
evangelists landing upon the South Sea 
Islands would be welcomed with a lunch of 
‘cold missionary,” has grown quite famil- 
iar to us of late in Prussia. Almost every 
morning the newspaper serves up to us with 
our breakfast “a bishop fined,” “an arch, 
bishop arrested,” ‘‘a primate sent to 
prison,” ‘‘a see declared vacant,” “a ca- 
thedral confiscated”; and it is surprising 
how coolly people take it and how little 
effect these repeated slices of ‘cold 
missionary” seem to have upon the na- 
tional temper and digestion. One who 
lives long in Germany and studies the phe- 
nomena of political society comes at last to 
realize that it is impossible to reason upon 
the doings of the Germans, still more to 
predict what the Germans will do, by any 
of the principles supposed to be common to 
human nature. How often, while arguing 
with German professors and politicians 
upon the.consequences of certain measures, 
and laying down the axioms of American 
society, have 1 been brought up with a 
round turn by the saying, which is here 
deemed conclusive of all debate: aber wir 
sind ein ganz anderes Volk—‘ but we are an 
entirely different people.” And, after all, 
are not what we assume to be principles of 
human nature largely the notions and 
habits derived from our special training— 
more American nature than buman? and 
may not the same be true of much that we 
lay down as axiomatic and final in the 
problems of political society ? At any rate, 
much that to us-seems inborn and intuitive 
cannot even be understood by the average 
German mind or seems to be unreasonable 
and unnatural. The moral of all which is 
that we should not judge a foreign people by 
our standard, but must study the motives of 
their action in their own circumstances and 
relations. 

Now, under such measures as are here 
taken against the Catholic clergy, an 
American naturally looks for signs of riot, 
for popular indignation meetings, or, at 
least, for lively newspaper discussions. But 
there are hardly any symptoms of either 
True, with a standing army and a vigilan; 
police, there is little chance for a riot to get 
under way; and the press isstill a good dea; 
restrained, by fear of penalties, from attacks 
upon the government and the laws. Yet 
this is not enough to explain the quietude 
of the people under this new order of 
things ; for neither the great army nor the 
stringent press Jaw is the creation of arbi- 
trary power, but both were voted by an 
imperial parliament, elected by universal 
suffrage. 

The situation is better to be explained by 
such facts as these. The Germans are edu- 
cated in the feeling that daw is never to be 
resisted. In many the feeling of obedience 
to authority amounts almost to a supersti- 
tion. In the popular mind hardly a place 
is left for the doctrine of passive resistance 
or of obedience through pressure and un. 
der protest. The old watchword of Luther 
for conscientious refusal to obey—‘‘ Here I 
stand. I cannot do otherwise, so help me 
God ” —seems to have lost its ring; and the 
doctrine of non-resistance to the law is 

made identical with the existence of goy- 
ernment. It isa part of German piety and 
afruit of household training to obey the 
laws and the officers of government; and 
this is certainly a good national trait, when 
taken apart from special issues. This habit 
of obedience to authority is strengthened 
by the discipline of the army, a schoo! in 
whicb all citizens are trained. In Germany 
the soldier is not, as in France, a politician. 
To drill, to march, to shoot, in one word to 
obey—this is ‘‘the whole duty” of the Ger- 
man soldier; and experienced officers assure 








part of our service of worsh:p. Thus must 


against the government Catholic soldiers 
would not hesitate a moment to shoot down 
their co-religionists. Here is one explana- 
tion of the prosperity of the people under 
laws that must seem to many harsh and 
severe. 

Again, in the body of the German nation 
the love of fatherland is so strong as to 
amount to a passion; and upon a square 
issue between church and country they 
would stand by their country. This is 
especially true of the more intelligent 
Catholics. A ‘young lawyer from the 
Rhine provinces suid to me: “I am a 
Catholic and hold to the faith of my 
Church. I could not join the Old Cath- 
olics. But in this conflict between the gov- 
ernment and the bierarchy I must stand by 
the government; forI am a German before 
Iam aCatholic.” He added that this was 
a general feeling with Catholics on the 
Rhine and that all the trouble came from 
the clergy. I have been assured lately 
from good sources that in the Rhine pro- 
vinces there is a very strong undercurrent 
in favor of ‘‘Old Catholicism,” but that it 
is repressed by the still dominant power of 
the hierarchy. 

But, above all, there is in the people of 
Germany a growing pride and satisfaction 
in their national unity ; and, as it becomes 
evident that the Ultramontanes are seeking 
the disruption of the empire, this national 
feeling makes even good Catholics indiffer- 
ent to the fate of rebellious bishops. Amer- 
icans will get the key to the whole position 
if they will reflect that the Roman hier- 
arcbhy now stand toward the German Empire 
as the slave oligarchy used to stand toward 
the American Union. The position of the 
hierarchy is: Give us our way in every- 
thing, administer the government in our in- 
terest, let us do as we will, or we will break 
up the empire! In the province of Posen 
leading Catholic journals now advise that 
the Church shal] make common cause with 
the Poles and stir up the antagonism of 
races as the means of breaking the power 
of Germany. Nothing could please the Ul- 
tramontanes better than a French invasion 
on one side, supported by a Polish insurrec- 
rection on the other. Hence the determina- 
tion of the government to restrain the polit- 
ical power of the hierarchy; and hence, 
also, the acquiescence of patriots in the ex- 
treme measures of the Parliament. 

Some of these measures are to be regret- 
ted; but the occasion for them is to be re- 
gretted still more. Privately the feeling is 
often expressed that the punishment fora 
clerical breach of law is disproportionate to 
the overt offense. A fellow who commits an 
assault that endangers life is sent to jail for 
six months; a priest who disobeys some 
technical law, by obeying his bishop, is 
sent to jail for the same term. This has an 
odious look, and in this form the conflict 
would simply be one of endurance. But at 
last the government has hit upon a remedy, 
and we seem to see the beginning of the 
end. 

The bishops are the instigators of dis- 
obedience, the centers of disloyalty. Now, 
so long as the bishops retained their sees 
they would continue to exercise episcopai 
functions, even from their prisons; and so 
long as they were imprisoned within their 
own dioceses they would put fortha mys- 

terious power of agitation. But the sup- 
plementary law of the last session pro- 
vides, under certain cases, for declaring a 
see vacant and for banishing a recusant 
bishop to parts unknown. Thus the odium 
of imprisonment is removed, and the bishop, 
being degraded and no longer a resident 
por a citizen, has no further power of mis- 
chief Then the chapter must proceed to 
fill his place, and the nominee must be 
loyal. Should the chapter refuse, the goy- 
ernment will appoint an administrator for 
the diocese. The congregations are also 
empowered and in certain cases required to 
elect their own priests and pastors. The 
government pays for the support of the 
clergy, and it says to the Catholic congre- 
gations: ‘‘Choose your own priests and 
worship in your own way; but we must 
insist that your priests shall be well educat- 
ed and loyal, for we cannot consent to sup- 
port a body of religious teachers hostile to 
the state.” And now, before any one de, 
claims against this as persecution or an act 
of Prussian despotism, let him reflect that 
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the example of such action was set by the 
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by a great popular majority. The result 
may be the creation of a German Catholic 
Church—Catholic, but national; a church 
of the Catholic faith and worship, but 
which does not acknowledge a power seat- 
ed in the Vatican to be higher than the 
state. This would not be the American 
solution of the problem. But do Americans 
imagine that religious liberty means the 
right to set up the flag of the Pope above 
the flag of the Republic ? 


ZEGYPTER. 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA, June, 1874. 





THE EXILE. 


BY MAROIA SMITH. 








I can be dumb unto the coaxing wind 
That fain my flight would lift 
To where, o’@r purple tops of elder pines, 
The cool night spirits drift. 


This plaintive prayer of evening bird that, far 
Hiding in dewy shade, 

All unsuspecting through her lonely chant 
Twin secrets hath betrayed, 


May not to me its pathos shy reveal, 
Nor yet my mood express ; 
That love’s supremest pain hath touched us 
both 
I need not quite confess. 


Resisting still the golden chords that float 
From liquid sunset isles, 

With fond entreaty tempting me to cross 
Those untrod mystic miles; 


Yea, blind and hard to all the season’s hints, 
Her flooding ecstacy 

Shall not unnerve me for my sterner path 
Through pangs of memory. 


But ever as I face my foredoomed lot, 
Resolved no past to know, 

Ensnared by sudden charm, I sink beneath 
The sway of long ago. . 


One breath of sweetness dimly blown to me, 
From where I cannot guess, 

In one swift swoon of sacred influence 
Melts all my haughtiness. 


*Tis not the odor of crushed roses, caught 
From some seductive breeze, 

No lone exotic’s stifled whisper borne 
To groves beyond the seas. 


No home gave birth unto this airy ghost, 
No man hath learned its name, 

A thousand fates conspired to bring it forth, 
An evanescent flame. 


’Tis wafted from the shadowed hills of yore, 
Exbaled from misty dreams, 

A truant slipped from cruel angel’s pen, 
Whose dread sword deathless gleams. 


The thrill of tender kisses in the dark, 
The speech of hand to hand, 

The holy light athwart high ripened brows, 
The hopes of childhood’s land ; 


All love and longing, early faith untried, 
And peace of primal life, 

Dear elements so knit together once 
And now, alas! at strife ; 


All that I was and all I might have been 
Have leagued this fatal hour 

To form the spell that tightly holds me in 
Its wan, reproachfal power. 


I faint amid this warm returning tide, 
Thy work is quite foregone ; 

There is no world but that which I have lost, 
My destiny is undone! 





JOHN BUNYAN.* 


BY ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D. D., 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


** As I walked through the wilderness of 
this world I lighted upon a certain place 
where was aden.” These words have been 
translated into hundreds of languages, and 
hundreds and thousands in all parts of the 
world and all classes of mankind have 
asked: “ Where was that place and where 
was that den?” And the answer has heen 
given that the name of the ‘‘place” was 
Bedford, and that the “den” was Bedford 
gaol. This it is which has given to the 
town of Bedford its chief, may I say, with- 
out offense, its only title to universal and 
everlasting fame. It is now two hundred 
years ago since Bunyan must have resolved 
on the great venture—so it seemed to him— 
of publishing the work which has given to 
Bedford this immortal renown; and Bed- 
ford is this day endeavoring to pay back 
some part of the debt which it owes to 
him. 

It has seemed to me that I should best 


* Delivered at Bedford, England, on the occasion Og 
unveiling a statue of Bunyan. 
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honored—and a very high honor I consider 
it to be—by saying a few words first on the 
local, then on the ecclesiastical and political 
circumstances, and then on the universal 
character of your illustrious townsman. 

1. I shall not, in speaking of the local 
claims of Bunyan, surrender without a 
struggle the share which England at large 
has in those claims, Something of a na- 
tional, something even of a cosmopolitan 
color was given to his career by the wander- 
ing gipsy life which drew the tinker with 
his humble wares from his brazier’s shop, as 
well as by the more serious circuits which 
he made as an itinerant pastor on what 
were regarded as his episcopal visitations. 
When I leave Bedford this evening, in order 
to go to Leicester, I shall still be on the 
track of the young soldier, who, whether in 
the Royal or the Parliamentary army—for 
it was still matter of dispute—so narrowly 
escaped the shot which laid his comrade 
low; and from the siege of its ancient wallg 
gathered the imagery for the ‘‘ Holy War” 
and the “Siege of Mansoul.” Whenit was 
my lot, years ago, to explore the Pilgrims’ 
Way to Canterbury, I was tempted to lend 
a willing ear to the ingenious officer on the 
Ordnance Survey, who conjectured that in 
that devious pathway and on those Surrey 
downs the Pilgrim of the seventeenth cen- 
tury may have caught the idea of the Hill 
Difficulty and the Delectable Mountains. 
On the familiar banks of the Kennett, at 
Reading, I recognize the scenes to which 
tradition has assigned his secret visits, dis- 
guised in the slouched hat, white smock 
frock, and carter’s whip of a wagoner, as 
well as the last charitable enterprise which 
cost him his life. In the great Babylon of 
London I find myself in the midst of what 
must have given him bis notion of Vanity 
Fair; where, also, as the mayor has remind- 
ed you, he attracted thousands round his 
pulpit, at Zoar Chapel, in Southwark, and 
where he rests at last in the grave of his 
host, the grocer Strudwick, in the cemetery 
of Bunhill Fields. 

But none of these places can compete for 
closeness of association with his birthplace 
at Elstow. The cottage or what might 
have been the cottage of his early home; the 
venerable church where first he joined in 
the prayers of our public worship; the an- 
tique pew where he sat; the massive tower 
whose bells he so lustily rang till struck by 
the pangs of a morbid conscience; the vil- 
lage green where he played his rustic games 
and was haunted by his terrific visions ; the 
puddles in the road, on which he thought 
to try his first miracles—all these are stil] 
with us. And even Elstow can hardly rival 
the den—whether the legendary prison on 
the bridge or the historical prison not far 
from where his monument stands—for 
which the whole world inquiringly turns to 
Bedford. Most fitting, therefore, has it been 
that the first statue erected to the memory 
of the most illustrious citizen of Bedford 
should have been the offering of the noble 
head of the illustrious hovse to which Bed- 
ford has given its chief title. Most fitting it 
is that St. Peter’s Green, at Bedford, should 
in this way—if I may use an expression I 
have myself elsewhere employed—have been 
annexed to the Poet’s Corner of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and should contain the one effi- 
gy which England possesses of the first of 
human allegorists. Claim him, citizens of 
Bedford and inhabitants of Befordshire; 
claim him as your own. It is the strength 
of a county and of a town to have its famous 
men held in everlasting remembrance. 
They are the links by which you are bound 
to the history of your country and by 
which the whole consciousness of a great 
nation is bound together. In your Bedford- 
shire lanes he doubtless found {the original 
of his “ Slough of Despond.” In the halls 
and gardens of Wrest, of Haynes, and Wo- 
burn he may bave snatched the first glimpses 
of his ‘‘ House Beautiful.” In the turbid 
waters of your Ouse at flood time he saw 
the likeness of the ‘‘ River very deep,” 
which had to be crossed before reaching 
the Celestial City. You have become im- 
mortal through him; see that his glory 
never fades away amongst you. 

2. And here this local connection passes 
into an ecclesiastical association on which I 
would dwell fora few moments. If Elstow 
was the natural birthplace of Bunyan, he 
himself would certainly have named as his 
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spiritual birthplace the meeting-house at 
Bedford and the stream of the Ouse, near 
the corner of Duck Mill Lane, where be was 
in middle life rebaptized. There and in 
those dells of Wainwood and Samsell, 
where in the hard times he secretly minis- 
tered to his scattered flock, he became the 
most famous preacher of the religious com- 
munion which claims him as itsown. The 
Baptist or Anabaptist Church, which once 
struck terror by its very name throughout 
the states of Europe, now, and even in 
Bunyan’s time, subsiding into a quiet, loyal, 
peaceful community, has numbered on its 
roll many illustrious names—a Havelock 
amongst its soldiers, a Carey and a Marsh- 
man among its missionaries, a Robert Hall 
among its preachers, and I speak now only 
of the dead. But neither amongst the dead 
nor the living who have adorned the Baptist 
name is there any before whom other 
churches bow their heads so reverently as 
he who in this place derived his chief 
spiritual inspirations from them; and 
amongst their titles to a high place in En- 
glish Christendom the conversion of John 
Bunyan is their chief and sufficient guaran- 
ty. We ministers and members of the 
National Church have much whereof to 
glory. We boast and we justly boast that 
one of our claims-on the grateful affection 
of our country is that our institutions, our 
learning, our liturgy, our version of the 
Bible have sustained and enlarged the 
general culture even of those who dissent 
from much that we teach and from much 
that we hold dear. But we know that even 
this boast is not ours exclusively. You 
remember Lord Macaulay’s saying that the 
seventeenth century produced in England 
two men only of original genius. These 
were both Nonconformists. One was John 
Milton, and the other was John Bunyan, 
I will venture to add this yet further re- 
mark: that the whole of English literature 
has produced only two prose works of 
universal popularity, and both of these also 
were by Nonconformists-—one is the work 
of a Presbyterian journalist, and it is 
called “ Robinson Crusoe” ; and the other is 
the work of a Baptist preacher, and its 
name is the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Every 
time that we open those well-known pages 
or look at that memorable face they re- 
mind us Churchmen that Nonconformists 
have their own splendid literature; they 
remind you Nonconformists that literature 
and culture are channels of grace no less 
spiritual than sacraments or doctrines, than 
preaching or revivals. There were many 
bishops eminent for their piety and learn- 
ing in the seventeenth century; but few 
were more deserving of the name than he 
who by the popular voice of Bedfordshire 
was called Bishop Bunyan. 

8. And now, having rendered honor to 
whom honor is due—honor to the town of 
Bedford and honor to my Nonconformist 
brethren—let me take that somewbat wider 
survey to which, as I have said, this occa- 
sion invites me; only let me, before enter- 
ing on that survey, touch for an instant on 
the contrast which is presented by the rec- 
ollections of which we have just been 
speaking and the occasion which brings us 
here together. There are certain places 
which we pass by in the valley of life, like 
to that which the Pilgrim saw,in which 
two giants dwelt of old time, ‘‘ who,” he 
says, “were either dead many a day, or 
else, by reason of age, have grown so crazy 
and stiff in their joints that they now do 
little more than sit at their cave’s mouth 
grinning at pilgrims as they go by.” It is 
at such a cave’s mouth that we are to-day. 
We see at the long distance of two hundred 
years a giant who in Bunyan’s time was 
very stout and hearty. What shall we cal] 
him? His name was Old Intolerance—that 
giant who first, under the Commonwealth 
in the shape of the Presbyterian clergy, 
could not bear with ‘‘the preaching of an 
illiterate tinker and an unordained minis- 
ter’; and then, in the shape of the Episco. 
pal clergy,shut him up for twelve years 
in Bedford gaol. All this is gone for- 
ever. But let us not rejoice prem- 
aturely: the old giant is still alive. He 
may be seen in many shapes, on all sides, 
and with many voices. ‘‘The spirit of 
burning and the spirit of judgment” have 
not, a8 some lament, altogether departed 
either from Churchmen or from Noncon- 
formists. But his joints are very stiff and 





crazy, and when on this day the clergy and 
the magistrates of Bedford are seen rejoic- 
ing in common with their Dissenting 
brethren at the inauguration of a memorial 
of him who once suffered at the hands of 
all their spiritual forefathers it is a proof 
that the world has, at least, in this respect, 
become a little more Christian, because a 
little more charitable and a little more en- 
lightened—a little more capable of seeing 
the inward good behind outward differ- 
ences, ‘ 

An excellent and laborious Nonconformist, 
who devoted his life to the elucidation of 
the times and works of Bunyan, describes, 
with just indignation, the persecuting law 
of Charles II, under which John Bunyan 
was imprisoned; and he then adds: ‘‘ This 
is now the law of the land we live in.” No, 
my good Nonconformist brother, no, thank 
God! it is not now nor has for many a 
long year been in force amongst us. In the 
very year in which John Bunyan died that 
Revolution took place to which, when com- 
pared with all the numerous revolutions 
which have since swept over other countries, 
may be well accorded the good old name 
** Glorious,” and of which one of the most 
glorious fruits was the Toleration: Act, by 
which such cruelties and follies as the Con- 
venticle and Five Mile Acts became thence- 
forth and forever impossible. That act was, 
no doubt, only the first imperfect beginning. 
We have still, even now, all of us much to 
learn in this respect. But we have gained 
something, and this day is another pledge 
of the victory of the Christian. faith; 
another nail knocked into the coffin of our 
ancient enemy. It required a union of 
many forces to effect the change. Ifit was 
Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, that befriended 
Bunyan in prison, it was Whitehead, the 
Quaker, whom in his earlier days Bunyan 
regarded as a heathen and'an outcast, that 
opened for him the doors of Bedford gaol; 
and those doors were kept open by the wise 
King William III, by the Whig statesmen 
and Whig prelates of the day, and not 
least by the great house of Russell, who, 
having protected the oppressed Noncon- 
formists in the days of their trial, have in 
each succeeding generation opened the 
gates of the prison-house of prejudice and 
intolerance wider and wider still. Let itbe 
our endeavor to see that they are not closed 
again either in Bedford or anywhere else. 

4. This much Ihave felt constrained to 
say by the circumstances—local, ecclesias- 
tical, and political—of this celebration, 
But I now enter on those points for which 
chiefly, no doubt, I have been asked to ad- 
dress you and from which alone this mon- 
ument has acquired its national importance. 
The hero of Elstow was great, the preacher 
in the Baptist meeting-house of Bedford 
was greater; but, beyond all comparison, 
greater wasthe dear teacher of the child- 
hood of each of us, the creator of those 
characters whose names and faces are 
familiar to the whole world—tbe author of 
the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” And when I 
speak to you of Bunyan in this his world. 
wide aspect I speak to youno longer asa 
stranger to themen of Bedford, but as an 
Englishman to Englishmen ; no longer as a 
Churchman to Dissenters, but as a Christian 
to Christians and as aman to men through- 
out the world. In the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
we have his best self—assuperior to his own 
inferior self as to his contemporaries. It is 
one of the peculiar delights of that charm- 
ing volume that when we open it all ques- 
tions of Conformity or Nonconformity, 
of Baptists or Pedobaptists, even of 
Catholic and Protestant, are left far be- 
hind. It is one of the few books which 
acts as a religious bond to the whole of 
English Christendom. It is, perhaps, with 
six others, and equally with any of those 
six, the book which, after the English 
Bible, has contributed to the common re- 
ligious culture of the Ang!o-Saxon race. 
Itis one of the few books, perhaps almost 
the only English book which has succeeded 
in identifying religious instruction with en- 
tertainment and amusement both of old 
and young. It is one of the few books 
which has struck a chord which vibrates 
alike amongst the humblest peasants and 
amongst the most fastidious critics. 

Let us pause for an instant to reflect how 
great boon is conferred upon a nation by 
one such uniting element. How deeply 
extended is the power of sympathy and 
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the force of argument when the preacher } 


or the teacher knows that he can enforce 
his appeal by a name which, like that of an 
apostle or evangelist, comes home as with 
canonical weight to every one who hears 
him; by figures of speech which need only 
be touched in order to elicit an electric 
spark of understanding and satisfaction. 
And when we ask wherein this power con- 
sists let me name three points. 

First, itis because the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog” 
ress,” as I have already indicated, is en- 
tirely catholic—that is, universal in its ex- 
pression and its thoughts. Ido not mean 
to say (it would be an exaggeration) that 
it contains nosentiments distasteful to this 
or that section of Christians, that it has not 
a certain tinge of the Calvinist or the Puri- 
tan. But what is remarkable is that this 
peculiar color is so very slight, We know 
what was Bunyan’s own passionate desire 
on this point. “I would be,” he says, ‘‘ as 
I hope Lam, ‘a Christian’; but as for thase 
factious titles of Anabaptist, Independent, 
Presbyterian, or the like, I conclude that 
they come neither from Jerusalem nor 
Antioch, but from Hell or Babylon.” It 
was this universal charity that he ex- 
pressed in his last sermon: “Dost thou 
see a soul that has the image of God in 
him? Love him, love him. This man and 
I must go to Heaven one day. Love one 
another and do good for one another.” It 
was this discriminating forbearance that he 
expressed in his account of the Interpret- 
er’s Garden. ‘‘Behold,” he says, “the 
flowers are diverse in stature, in quality, 
in color, in smell, and in virtue; and 
some are better than some; and where 
the gardener has set them there they 
stand, and quarrel not with one an- 
other.” There is no compromise in his 
words, there is no faltering in his con- 
victions; but bis love and admiration are 
reserved on the whole for that which all 
good men love, and his detestation on the 
whole is reserved for that which all good 
men detest. And, if I may for a moment 
enter into detail, evenin the very forms of 
his narrative we find something as universal 
as bis doc‘rine. Protestant, Puritan, Cal- 
vinist as he was, yet be did not fear to take 
the framework of his story and the figures 
of his drama from the old medieval Church; 
and the illustrations in which the modern 
editions of his book abound give us the 
Pilgrim with his pilgrim’s hat, the wayside 
cross, the crusading knight with his red- 
cross sbield, the winged angels at the Celes- 
tial Gate, as naturally and as gracefully as 
though it had beeen a story from the 
**Golden Legend” or from the favorite ro- 
mance of his early boyhood, ‘‘ Sir Bevis of 
Southampton.” Such a combination of 
Protestant ideas with Catholic forms had 
never beeen seen before, perhaps never 
since. It is in itself a union of Christendom 
in the best sense, to which neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, neither Churchman nor 
Nonconformist can possibly demure. The 
form, the substance, the tendency of the 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress” in these respects may 
be called Jatitudinarian; but it is a latitudi- 
narianism which was an indispensable con- 
dition for its influence throughout the 
world. By it, as has been well said by an 
admirable living authority, learned in all the 
learning of the Nonconformists, John Bun- 
yan became the teacher not of any par- 
ticular sect, but of the Universal Church. 

Secondly, this wonderful book, with all 
‘ts freedom, is never profane; with all its 
devotion, is rarely fanatical; with all its 
bomeliness, is never vulgar. In other words, 
it isa work of pure art and true genius, 
and wherever these are we mount at once 
into a freer and loftier air. Bunyan was in 
this sense the Burns of England. On the 
tinker of Bedfordshire, as on the plowman 
of Ayrshire, the heavenly fire had been 
breathed which transformed the common 
clay, and made him a poct, a philosopher 
(may we not say a gentleman and a 
nobleman?) in spite of himself. “If you 
were to polish the style,” says Coleridge, 
‘*you would destroy the reality of the vis- 
ion.” He dared (and it was, for one of his 
straitened school and scanty culture, an act 
of immense daring) to communicste his re- 
ligious teaching in tbe form of fiction, 
dream, poetry. It is one of the most strik- 
ing proofs of the superiority of literature 
over polemics, of poetry over prose, as a 
ineesenger of heavenly truth: ‘‘I have 
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been better entertained and more informed,” 
says Dean Swift, ‘‘ by a few pages of the 
‘Pilgzim’s Progress’ than by a long dis- 
course on the will and the intellect.” ‘1 
have,” says Arnold, “always been struck 
by its piety. Iam now equally struck and 
even more by its profound wisdom.” It 
might, perhaps, have been thought that 
Bunyan, with his rough and imperfect edu- 
cation, must have erred—as it may be he 
has sometimes erred—in defective apprecia- 
tion of virtues and weaknesses not his own; 
but one prevailing characteristic of his 
work is the breadth and depth of his intel- 
lectual insight. For the sincere tremors of 
poor Mrs. Muchafraid he bas as good a word 
of consolation as he has for the ardent 
aspirations of Faithful and Hopeful. For 
the dogmatic nonsense of Talkative he has 
a word of rebuke as strong as he has for the 
gloomy dungeons of Doubting Castle; and 
for the treasures of the past he basa feeling 
as tender and us pervasive as if he had been 
brought up in the cloisters of Oxford or 
Westminster Abbey. 

When (if I may for a moment speak of 
myself) in early youth I lighted on the pas- 
sage where the Pilgrim is taken to the 
House Beautiful to see “ the pedigree of the 
Ancient of Days and the rarities and bhis- 
tories of that place, both ancient and mod- 
ern,” I determined that if ever the time 
should arrive when I should become a pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history these should 
be the opening words in which I would de- 
scribe the treasures of that magnificent 
storehouse, Accordingly, when, many 
years after, it so fell out I could find no 
better mode of beginning my course at Ox- 
ford than by redeeming that early pledge; 
and when the course came to an end, and I 
wished to draw a picture of the prospects 
yet reserved for the future of Christendom, 
I found again that the best words I could 
supply were those in which, on leaving the 
Beautiful House, Christian was shown in 
the distance the view of the Delectable 
Mountains, ‘‘ which, they said, would add 
to his comfort because they were nearer to 
the desired haven.” What was my own 
experience in one special brancb of knowl- 
edge may also be the experience of many 
others. And for the nation at large all who 
appreciate the difficult necessity of refining 
the atmosphere and cultivating the taste of 
the uneducated and the half-educated may 
be thankful that in this instance there is a 
well of English language and of Christian 
thought, pure and undefiled, at which the 
least instructed and the best instructed may 
alike come to quench their mental thirst 
and to refresh their intellectual labors. On 
no other occasion could such a rustic assem- 
blage have been seen taking part in the 
glorification of a literary work as we have 
witnessed this day in Bedford. That is a 
true education of the people—an education 
which we know not perbaps whether to call 
denominational or undenominational; but 
which is truly national, truly Christian, 
truly divine. 

Lastly, there is the practical, homely, en- 
ergetic insight into the heart of man and 
the spiritual needs of human nature which 
make his picture of the Pilgrim’s heaven- 
ward road a living drama, not a dead dis- 
quisition; a thing to be imitated, not merely 
to be read. Look at John Bunyan himself 
as he stands before you, whether in the de- 
scription of bis own contemporaries or in 
the image now so skillfully carved amongst 
you by the hand of the sculptor. Assurely 
as he walked your streets, with his lofty, 
stalwart form, ‘‘tall of stature, strong- 
boned, with sparkling eyes, wearing his 
hair on his upper lip after the old 
Britisb fashion, his hair reddish, but in his 
latter days sprinkled with gray, his nose 
well cut, his mouth moderate large, his 
forehead something high, and his habit 
always plain and modest”; assurely also as 
he was known amongst bis neighbors as 
“in countenance of a stern and rough tem- 
per, but in his conversation mfld and affa- 
ble, not given to loquacity unless occasion 
required it, observing never to boast of him- 
self, but rather seeming low in his own 
eyes, and submitting himself to the judg. 
ment of others, abhorring lying and swear- 
ing, being just in all that lay in his power 
to his word, not seeming to revenge inju- 
ries, but loving to reconcile differences and 
make friendsbip with all, with a sharp, 
quick aye, acoomplished with an oxoellent 





discerning of person, being of good judg- | 


ment and quick wit”; as surely as he so 
seemed when he was alive; as surely as he 
was one of yourselves, a “man of the 
people,” as you heard at St. Peter’s Green 
this morning—a man of the people of En 
gland and the people of Bedford—so surely 
is the pilgrimage which he described the 
pilgrimage of every one amongst us; so 
surely are the combinations of the neighbors: 
the friends, the enemies whom he saw in 
his dreams the same as we see in our actual 
lives. ‘You and I, as well as he, have met 
with Mr. By-ends, and Mr. Facing-both- 
ways, and Mr. Talkative. Some of us, per- 
haps, may have seen Mr. Nogood and Mr. 
Liveloose, Mr. Hatelight and Mr. Implaca- 
ble. All of us have at times been like Mr. 
Ready-to-halt, Mr. Feeblemind, and Faint- 
heart, and Nobeart, and Slowpace, and 
Shortwind, and Sleepyhead, and ‘‘the 
young woman whose name was Dull.” All 
of us need to be cheered by the help of 
Greatheart, and Standfast, and Valiant for 
the Truth, and good old Honest. Some of 
us have been in Doubtiag Castle, some in the 
Slough of Despond; some have experienced 
the temptations of Vanity Fair; all of us 
have to climb the Hill Difficulty; all of us 
need to be instructed by the Interpreter in 
the House Beautiful; all of us bear the 
same burden; all of us need the same armor 
in our fight with Apollyou; all of us have 
to pass through the wicket gate; all of us 
have to pass through the dark river; and 
for all of us (if God so will) there wait the 
Shining Ones at the gates of the Celestial 
City, ‘‘ which, when we see, we wish our- 
selves amongst them.” 
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A GENUINE whirlwind is unknown in our 
native land. Occasionally we have tornados 
which carry everything before them, either by 
a direct gale ormore rarely by rotary gusts of 
wind; but these are of too violent and tem- 
pestuous @ character to be included under the 
term. A whirlwind proper has no connection 
with a storm. The nearest approaches we 
have at home to the whirlwinds of the Bible 
are those little gyrations of the air which take 
rise at the street-corners or around buildings 
exposed to the wind, raising dust, sand, leaves, 
straw, etc., to the hight of thirty to fifty feet, 
that spin along a few rods and then are all over. 

A real whirlwind is a peculiar institution of 
Palestine, and in Palestine it is not often met 
with till one passes the high mountain range 
of the western portion. In the valley of the 
Jordan whirlwinds are often found; and then, 
when one climbs, on the other side, the steep 
ascents to the uplands of Moab, Ammon, 
Gilead, Gaulanitis, over toward the east, they 
are met with still oftener, the more numerous 
the further one goes toward the great desert 
of the interior. 

Two conditions are required for the whirl- 
wind—a rugged border and a depression be- 
yond. As the wind comes steadily along, 
sweeping over the uneven crest, it is thrown 
into eddies by a return impulse to fill the 
space behind sheltered from its force, and so, 
from the continuance of the air movement and 
the permanence of the obstruction, the eddy 
grows strong and great, till, taking up some. 
thing to make the convolution visible, we cry, 
A whirlwind! Now, if the surface of a range 
or of the earth falls away and offers no obsta- 
cle, this rotatory motion will be kept up for an 
indefinite length of time. An unusual amount 
of circular force accumulated at such points 
departs from its place of origin and is borne 
on by the general drift of the air. As it de- 
parts, it distributes itself along its axis of 
motion intoa colump. It does not stop re- 
volving simply because there is nothing to 
stop it, and it ceases only when diffused into 
the air around it is generalized away, after a 
halfan hour it may be, or an hour; or even 
longer. 

Such whirlwinds love the hollow places. In 
a deep depression on the southern boundary of 
the land of Gilead, called el-Baq’ah, two to 
three miles wide by six long, surrounded on 
all sides by high hills, these little phenomena 
are almost always on exhibition in summer 
time. They no sooner form on the rade rim of 
the basin than, the original curvet remaining 
at its first level, the twirl drops down till the 
plain is touched, when at once the whole af- 
fair is revealed by the ascending clond of dust, 
which rises up and up and up, till the altitude 
of the hill-tops is somewhat overpassed, three 
hundred feet or more. On goes the whole pil- 
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lar, to be dashed against the mountain of the 
other side of the basin. Sometimes these 
whirls are left bebind by the upper wind, to 
linger and play in the valley until they are tired 
out. Whenever the connection is kept up 
with the higher vortex, they seem to be fairly 
dragged over the ground, for the bigher part is 
always in advance of the lower; but when 
they are lost altogether er the wind is gentle 
they keep an upright position. 

What seems most remarkable is, they were 
present here late in the summer, when there 
was no appreciable wind on the bights. It was 
during that short lull after the dying away og 
western breezes and before the springing up 
of ‘autumn siroccos; yet, though certainly 
there was not a breath of air stirring down in 
the basin, there were three or four of these 
whirlwinds scattered over its face—in the dis- 
tance without apparent progression—lazily 
hapging in the air. These were not more than 
two to three hundred feet high—long, slender 
clouds, binding the earth with the blue heaven. 
Not stiff and straight, as those of a blow, they 
leisurely rose in curves and graceful turns. In 
this respect they resembled somewhat that 
variety of rocket called ‘‘serpents’”’ in pyro- 
technic displays, or more nearly those lines 
of light smoke pushing, waving up through 
heavy atmosphere from chimney-tops on 
damp or frosty morning, wher all around is 
still. At the top they were ill-defined, and so 
vanished in the air. How long they lasted I 
cannot tell. They were there when we went 
down in the hollow, and the same ones or 
others just like them were there when we 
went ont up the otherend. One that shuffled 
past not far away was nothing but a curl of 
fine dust. But what set and kept it going 
or what led it along? Could it have been the 
heat of the sun alone? 

Over on the borders of the desert, ten to 
fifteen miles east of Hasban, the whirlwinds 
are quite at home. From the time the western 
winds commence in May till they end in 
August, there was no day in which they did 
not revel over the deseending Belq&. They 
could beseen from the little hight on and 
around which Old Heshbon was built, far over 
the fields against the distant mountains, as 
steady shafts lifting up higher than the hori- 
zon, fading out against the sky. Whenever 
we were over there they were to be scen al- 
most at any time, sometimes several in differ- 
ent directions. I often saw them start in a 
crook or twist in some wAdi deep in the allu- 
vial soil, and then fly dancing on, augmenting 
in size and stature, over the arid waste of 
the northern headwaters of the Zarg& 
Ma’in. South of el-MishettA and in the 
region of ZizA such airy convolutions were 
particularly frequent. They rose apparently 
to the hight of from two to five hundred feet, 
in trunks of from twenty to fifty feet in diam- 
eter. Here they picked up plenty of loose 
earth and dust, to give them substantial form. 
On eastward they whirled further than we 
penetrated, probably until they broke on the 
further mountains. We never saw them come 
to an end, because the wind was strong on the 
plain and able to whisk them quickly away, 


Now we are prepared to expect that the long 
wide chasm of the Jordan, from six to thirteen 
hundred feet deeper than the sea, may be the 
haunt of whirlwinds of the largest kind. And 
soitis. In summer the daily landward currents, 
in turning the crest of the rauge culminating 
between Hebron and Nazareth, give birth to 
many an serial maelstrom in the profound de- 
pression beyond. In crossing the lower plain, 
or turning up or down under the influence of 
local currents, they sweep everything before 
them. Oncoming to the Lake of Gennesaret 
or the Dead Sea they are sure to raise water up 
to the clouds. Rev. Dr. C. 8. Robinson, or 
other members of our party, can testify how, 
four years ago, when storm-bound at Tiberias, 
from our tent doors below the town we saw a 
waterspout rush down the lake, sucking up the 
waves inits march. This last autumn a party 
of tourists was drenched between Jericho and 
the Jordan by a passing waterspout. Of these 
whirlwinds two instances will suffice. 

One day, in my searchings after Ramoth Gi- 
lead, I came upon a ruin called Khirbet Saihan, 
lying on the northern flank of Jebel’ Ausba‘, 
half way down totbe river Jabbok. There was 
a little wind from the west—not enough to sug- 
gest the possibility of more. Wholly absorbed 
in the old stones, I saw nothing, thought of 
nothing else, till a sweeping, rushing sound 
suddenly began, grew rapidly louder, as by ap- 
proach. Looking up, I saw the whirlwind col- 
umn,endless on bigh, already upon me. ‘Lhe first 
impulse was to run ; the second to stand it out, 
and thus have my wish, so often cherished, to 
get into one of these things, to see what it was 
like. Fortunately my wish was not wholly 
gratified, for the central axis passed about thirty 
feet to one side. Fortunately, because the 
outer circumgyration carried me on several 
feet and neirly took awey my breath. That 
inner portion would: have hustled me along 
rather too unceremonignalg.; The core of the 
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thing was one mass of spinning rubbish—from 
dust, gravel, etc., up to sticks, branches, and 
whatsoever the surface of the ground afforded— 
all flying far too fast for the eye to catch. 
Though it would seem as though the forward 
motion could not have been as rapid as the re- 
volving motion, yet there was no apparent re- 
turn in the stuff on the near side of the whirl- 
wind, which was the backward side relatively 
toitsadvance. Inspite of the violent circu- 
lation, everything was dashed forward—inodeed, 
it was this backward side which nearly took 
me off my feet forwardly. Withal there was a 
rattling, dashing, cracking roar, enough to 
deafen the ear. Anon it was gone on upward, 
to be gradually reduced by the rising moun- 
tain. 

The other instance was one which occurred 
while we were encamped at Hasbin. About 
two o’clock one afternoon I caught sight of a 
singular cloud away up the Jordan valley, just 
off the end of Jebel ’Ausha‘. As this was in 
midsummer, when clouds are unknown in 
those parts, the semblance of such a thing was 
enough to attractattention. The first moment 
of real looking was sufficient to recognize a 
whirlwind of gigantic size. The cloudy object 
was the highest portion, entarged into a funnel- 
shaped expansion. From the borders of this flat 
haze the outline narrowed down concavely on 
each side into a comparatively slender, well 
defined shaft, which dropped behind the nearer 
hills into the valley, out of sight. It must 
have rested on the plain. There it stood—mo- 
tionless, because twenty miles away, a cloudy 
pillar, widening out near its summit into a 
nebulous inverted bell of a capital, high, very 
high in the air. Let us try to estimate 
how high. The point of observation was 
2,860 feet up. The position of the whirl- 
wind was about half way between the 
mountains on either side the great val- 
ley. That upper expansion was fully as 


lofty as and apparently more lofty than Jebel ; 


*Ausha‘ on one side, and the range of which 
Mount Ebal is a portion on the other. These 
mountains are from 3,400 to 3,500 feet in alti- 
tude. Again, this spot, not far from half way 
between the Lake of Gennesaret, 650 feet 
below, and the Dead Sea, 1,317 feet below the 
sea-level, must have been near ford Damieh, 
which we found to be 1,124 feet below the 
Mediterranean. The whirlwind, therefore, was 
nearly or quite a mile high. Ite spiral shaft 
cannot be supposed to have been less than 
from 300 to 400 feet in diameter. Its power 
must have been extraordinary. In the course 
of half an hour all had drifted away. 


Such an affair as this was far greater than is 
required for Elijah’s whirlwind. His may have 
been no more than an ordinary example of its 
class. My object is to show what is the char- 
acter of whirlwinds in that part of the world, 
that they are of frequent occurrence there, 
and that the natural agent employed in Elijah’s 
translation was common to the place. 

It was well-known to Elijah, Elisha, the sons 
of the prophets at Bethel and Jericho, and all 
the world, no doubt, for fifty men of the sons 
of the prophets went down to the border of 
the second terrace of the Jordan to witness the 
depatture, knew of the approaching separa- 
tion, and knew of the means to be employed— 
that “the Lord would take up Elijah into 
Heaven bya whirlwind,’’ “‘that the Lord will 
take away thy master from thy head to-day.” 
They all comprehended perfectly well what a 
whirlwind was from frequent sight and com- 
mon experience. After the event it was nat- 
ural for them to fear the whirlwind had taken 
up the beloved prophet and cast him upon 
some mountain or in some valley, as objects 
thus taken up are always dropped again. And 
here we find this very agent existing still. 


It was no great whirlwind which parted the 
prophets asunder as they walked near one an- 
other; but this familiar phenomenon was the 
nétural instrumentality. fhe supernatural 
part was the “chariot of fire and horses of 
fire.” What they were we shall never be told 
more fully. The same were present when the 
eyes of the young man were opened, ‘‘and he 
saw; and behold the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha.’’ Manifestly they were not the incan- 
descence of that chemical change called fire, 
for this would have been perceived withouta 
special opening of the eyes. The sons of the 
prophets, who beheld the translation, under- 
stood them to be “the Spirit of the Lord.” 
They were allied to the great sight which 
Moses turned aside to see when ‘‘ the angel of 
the Lord appeared unto him iv a flame of fire 
out of the midst of a bush; and he looked, 
and bebold the bush burned with fire, and the 
bush was not consumed.” ‘Who maketh his 
angels spirits, his ministers a flaming fire.” 


ee 


Kvewen, of Amsterdam, has published a 
paper dispreving De Lagarde’s notion that the 
Jews altered the chronology of Genesis that 
the Messiah might not appear to have been 
born in Anno Mundi 5500, 
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Science. 





A GIGANTIC squid was recently observed 
on the coast of Newfoundland. On or about 
the 25th of October last, while a man by the 
name of Theophilas Picot was engaged at his 
usual occupation of fishing, off the eastern 
end of Great Bell Island, in Conception Bay, 
his attention was attracted to an object floating 
on the surface of the water, which at a distance 
he supposed to be a sail or the débris of some 
wreck, but which proved upon nearer inspec- 
tion to be endowed with life. Picot, on observ- 
ing that the object was alive, to satisfy bis 
curiosity, pushed his boat alongside, and struck 
at it with an oar or boat-hook ; whereupon the 
creature’s fury seemed to be aroused, and it 
struck at the bottom of the boat with its beak, 
and immediately afterward threw its mon- 
strous tentacles over the boat, which probably 
it might have dragged to the bottom had not 
Picot with great presence of mind severed 
one (or more) of the tentacles with his ax. 
Picot represents the body of the animal to 
have been about sixty feet long and its general 
diameter as not less than five feet. The breadth 
of the tail he represents as at least ten feet. He 
states that when the creature found itself mutil- 
ated it made off backward, or tail foremost, 
after the manner of squids, darkening the 
water over a large space with inky emissions. 
The enormous proportions given above might 
appear to be exaggerations were they not toa 
great extent borne out by the fragment of the 
animal which was severed, and of which a 
photograph gives a fair idea. The tentacle 
measured—on the 3st of October, after it had 
been several days in strong brine, and shrunk 
in consequence—seyventeen feet ; but was said 
to have measured nineteen feet previously. 
When it was first landed, at a place called Por- 
tugal Cove, in Conception Bay, and when nine 
miles off St. John, some six feet was cut off 
the inner end of this arm, and Picot asserts 
that the original incision was at least ten feet 
from its articulation with the body. Accord- 
ingly the whole length of the arm must have 
been from thiriy-three to thirty-five feet. The 
beak of the creature Picot described as 
being about the size of a six-gallon keg. 
The Rey. Mr. Gabrial, now residing at Portu- 
gal Cove, but who formerly resided at a place 
called Tamalein, on the south coast of the 
island, states that in the winter of 1870 and 
1871 two entire cuttle-fish were stranded on 
the beach near that place, which measured 
respectively forty and forty-seven feet. The 
man Picot says he saw the animal very 
distinctly for some time after it had been mu- 
tilated, swimming stern foremost, with its tail 
above the water’s edge, and that its general 
color was a pale pinkish, resembling that of a 
common squid. 


--..The fishes of the genus Polypterus are the 
only living representatives of the extinct order 
of Crossopterygia. They are found in the Nile 
and the rivers of Western Africa. A few 
years since, Dr. Steindachner, of Cambridge, 
Mass., visited Senegal and observed the 
young of two species. He made the re- 
markable discovery that they possess during 
an early stage of life a large external gill on 
each side, in the manner of certain Batrachia, 
and of the peculiar fish the Lepidosiren. There 
is but one on each side, which extends like a 
large feather backward from its base on the 
inner side of the operculum or gill-lid. Prof. 
Hyrtl, who investigated the soft anatomy of 
this gill, states that the blood aerated in it is 
not carried from any of the usual branchial 
arteries, which are distributed as in other 
fishes, to the gills which stand on the branchi- 
hyalbone. The first or anterior artery passes 
along the suspensor of the hyoid apparatus, 
and thence to the closely-attached external 
gill, which thus evidently represents the gill of 
the first arch, which is wanting in all true 
fishes. The returning vessels or veins do not, 
as inmost fishes, unite under the floor of the 
skull to form the aorta; but penetrate to the 
center of the bones which compose it, and there 
unite and issue as the single median aorta from 
a foramen in the base of the occipital bone. 

....The progress which botanical science 
has made sinee the time of Linnzus is well 
illustrated by a curious cruciferous genus 
called by De Candalle Megacarpea. Linneus 
founded his system of botany on the number 
or position of the stamens. What we call cru- 
ciferous plants formed his class Tetradynamia, 
the esscntial character of which was the pos- 
session of two long and four short stamens. 
This Linnzan system has given place to the 
natural systems of various authors, in which 
the orders and clagses are not founded on any 
one striking character, but the whole assem- 
blage of leading characters, leaving the minor 
ones to form genera and species. Up to quite 
a recent date a botanist, in sketching the 
ordinal character of Crucifere, would be pretty 
sure to have ‘“‘stamens six, of which two are 
shorter,’’ among his leading points. But this 
genus Megacarpea, has the peculiarity of nu- 





merous stamens (polyandrous). It is, however, 
so strikingly a cruciferous plant in every other 
respect that no botanist would for 2 moment 
think of placing it elsewhere. It is, indeed, 
not far removed from the Shepherd’s Purse 
(Thlaspi Bursa-pastoris), the Candytuft (Jberis), 
and similar plants well known to garden folks. 


....Some of the English scientific serials are 
stating that ‘‘ the wild potato plant’? has been 
discovered in Northern New Mexico. But this 
is an errorso far as the potato plant is con- 
cerned, the wild locale of which has never 
been discovered. A wild potato has been dis- 
covered in the region specified; but this is the 
Solanum Fendleri, and not Solanum tuberosum. 
The flowers individually resemble those of the 
common potato, but are more loosely panicled ; 
the leaves also resemble it somewhat, but are 
narrower; and the whole plant not more than 
six or eight inches high. The tubers are not 
much larger than chestnuts, and more like 
chestnuts when roasted than our common 
potatoes. Again, it willendure a temperature 
to zero without the tubers rotting, which is 
not the case with the other one. 


....Inour issue of April 24th of last year 
we gave a summary of Prof. Duchartre’s views 
in regard to the origin of the European globe 
artichoke. This is also one of the plants the 
parent of which is said no longer to exist ina 
wild state; and Duchartre believed he had 
proved that it was an ‘‘evolution’’ from an- 
other species which has been found wild— 
Cynara cardunculus. A correspondent of a 
London magazine points out that in Burton 
and Drake’s ‘*‘ Unexplored Syria,’’ published in 
1872, are descriptions of many kinds of thistle- 
like plants, wild in the interior of the country, 
among which are possibly the artichoke. One 
of these—called in the vernacular “ Akkub”—is 
especially described as a kind of wild arti- 
choke. Itis clear we do not know much of 
what may be found in these ancient lands. 


...-Prof. Gill has recently investigated the 
genus Micropterus, to which belongs the now 
well-known ‘black bass.’’ The species are 
only known from the waters of North America, 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Although sey- 
eral have been described, Prof. Gi}] finds but 
two valid ones—viz., the ©. salmoides, or green 
bass, and ¥. nigricans, or black bass. The for- 
mer is found west of the Alleghenies and south 
of the Potomac River, in the Atlantic states. 
The Southern people often call it ‘‘salmon” or 
**chub,’’ by a strange perversity. The ‘* black 
bass’’ is naturally confined to the waters of 


the lakes and Mississippi only, but has recently 
been introduced into various Eastern streams. 


...-At a recent meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, Prof. Cope exhibited 
portions of the cranium of a new species of 
horned proboscidian from the Eocene of Wyo- 
ming, which he called Zobasileus galeatus. The 
animal was as large as that longer known as Z. 
cornutus and differs from it chiefly in the form 
of the horns. The muzzle is long and bi-lobed 
at the end. The horns of the eyebrows are very 
stout, and those of the back of the skull are 
spatulate, being compressed across the general 
axis. They are connected by an enormous 


crest, which resembles that which bounds the 
basin of the skull of the sperm whale and 
gives attachment to the muscles of the neck. 


.... At the meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences just held in Washington the fol- 
lowing new members were elected (tbe number 
being limited to five by the constitution): 
Prof. C. F. Chandler, of New York City, 
chemist; Geo. Davidson, Assistant U. 8. Coast 
Survey, San Francisco, astronomer; G. W. 
Hill, Nyack, N. Y., mathematician; Prof. O, 
C. Marsh, Yale College, naturalist; Prof. H. 
Morton, president of Stevens Institute, Ho- 
boken, N. J. President Barnard, of Columbia 
College, was elected foreign secretary, in place 
of Professor Agassiz. Many papers of interest 
were read, some of which we shall refer to 
hereafter. 

...-A pike-perch (Stizostedium Americanum) 
was recently caught in the Susquehanna River 
whose stomach was found to contain a spec- 
imen of that rare mollusc, the Lingula pyra- 
midata. This shell-fish is strictly marine 
and has not as yet been found north of 
the coast of North Carolina. The pike- 


perch is a fresh-water fish and not known to. 
visit salt water, so that the occurrence of the 
Lingula in its stomach remains unexplained. 


....They have found in Europe that the 
American Pitcher Plant hybridizes very readily. 
Dr. Moore, of the Botanic Gardens at Glas- 
nevin, in Ireland, has raised some between 


Sarracenia variolaris (the subject of Dr. Melli- 
champ’s recent investigations) and S. rubra; 
and an English florist named Stevens has raisea 
some between 4. rubra and 8. flava, 


....-A Dew species of squid has been recent- 
ly described by Prof. Verrill, from Long Island 
Sound and the southern New England coast, 
under the name of Soligo pallida. It is not so 
brilliantly colored as the very common V. Pealii, 
found in the same waters. The S. pallida is 
abundant and is taken by fishermen in their 
nets. 














lissions. 


In a series of letters to the New York 
Tribune, under the title “ Egypt’ Revisited,” 
Mr. Bayard Taylor has given a very interesting 
account of the changes going on in that coun- 
try. The camel and the Nile boat are yielding 
to the locomotive, the streets of Cairo are 
assuming a European appearance, and the man- 
ners of Christian countries are creeping in 
with comparatively little protest. Even the 
climate is changing, as, through the planting of 
trees, the rainfall has increased from 5 to 40 
days perannum. It is true that many of the 
innovations are entirely due to the arbitrary 
but sagacious will of the Khedive; neverthe- 
less the people are beivg leavened by them. 
The population of Egypt is estimated by Mr. 
Taylor at nearly 6,000,000, of whom one-tenth are 
Coptic Christians, possessing, indeed,a Christian 
theology, but leading most unchristian lives. 
It is among the Copts only that missionary ef- 
fort has as yet been practicable, and, in view 
of the rapid progress of Egypt in material as- 
pects, these missionary efforts gain an increas- 
ing importance. With the exception of the 
German Pilgrim Mission of St. Krischona, 
now limited to schools in Alexandria, and the 
several missionaries connected with no society, 
the United Presbyteriaus are the only laborers 
among the half million of Copts. According 
to the most recent statistics, this mission has 
9 stations in Egypt, with 508 communicants. 
The most important station seems to be Osi- 
ut, in Upper Egypt. It was first occupied in 
1865 and is now the center of seven churches, 
gathered at various points along the river. 
The Coptic converts are very active and also 
very liberal, the average sum per member con- 
tributed in one year for Christian purposes be- 
ing $6.71 (gold). In all the towns of Upper 
Egypt which have been visited by the mission- 
ary great willingness is shown to hear the Gos- 
pel. Animportant feature of the work is the 
sale of books, of which 3,649 were sold last 
year, for $700, in spite of the anathemas of the 
bishops. Dr. Hogg, of Osiut, pleads earnestly 
for the building and endowment of a college at 
Osiout, which may furnish educated pastors for 
the many places where they are needed. The 
academy at Osiut has 80 scholars, a number 
of whom are engaged in evangelistic labors. 


....Rev. Mr. Wilder, writing to the Avangelist 
from Kolapur, gives an account of recent 
fanatical uprisings by the Mohammedans in 
Western India. The publication of a life of 
Mohammed by a Parsee of Bombay started the 
agitation. The work was only a compilation 
of what Washington Irving and others had 
written on the subject long ago; but the ignor- 
ant mob, stirred up by their leaders to regard 
the book an insult to the memory of their 
prophet, revenged its publication on the whole 
Parsee population of Bombay. For twenty- 
four hours the Parsee quarter of the city was 
at the mercy of the rioters and a number of 
Parsees were killed. The tardy and timid 
action of the Government, in suppressing the 
book at once, while they delayed to suppress 
the mob, greatly encouraged the Mohammedan 
fanatics. Their next attempt was made at 
Kurachee, where they demanded the immediate 
suppression of a tract sold by the missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society. This tract, 
entitled ‘‘ Reasons for Belief,’ has been in 
circulation forty or fifty years in all parts of 
India and is very moderate in its tone; never- 
theless the English magistrate so earnestly 
urged its suppression, for fear of riot, that the 
missionary was obliged to give way. These 
unwise surrenders of the privilege of free 
speech have greatly elated the Mohammedans 
and will likely lead to other outbreaks. 


....News of a revolution, says The Friend of 
India, comes to us from Corea. If this be true, 
it may involve in this fine but isolated penin- 
sula toleration for at least the Romish form of 
Christianity. When the late king died he left 
aqueen and an adopted son. A struggle for 
the regency took place between her and the 
boy’s own father. The queen’s legal right was 
clear; but sbe was and is a Christian, while 
the mandarian whose son is now king put 
himself at the head of the majority, who are 
opposed to all foreigners. He it was who vir- 
tually beat back both the American and French 
expeditions and slaughtered missionaries and 
their converts. But ever since Japan received 
Buddhism through Corea, in A.D. 552, the two 
countries have been closely allied. Of late 
Japan has gained more influence over Corea: 
and has evidently supported the queen dow- 
ager’s party. That this is nowin the ascend- 
ant the Shanghae Herald assures us. The 
position is most interesting. It means that the 
seclusion of Corea also is at an end, as that of 
Anam is, at last. No portion of Eastern Asia 
is now sealed except Thibet and the British 
tributary ally of Nepal. 

...-[t is pleasant to hear the incidental tes- 
timony which Captain now Sir John Glover, 
the able lieutenant of Sir Garnet Wolsély, ives 
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to the missions on the Gold Coast and the : 


change which ‘they have produced in the char- 
acter of the natives. Captain Glover reports: 
“The natives of the eastern district were 
truculent, disobedient, and unreliable; thaton 
some occasions they could be got to fight, but 
where there is no pride nor shame you have 
no sense nor feeling to work upon save upon 
their fear. Tbere has been one bright excep- 
tion. Two companies of Christians—one at 
Akropong, one at Christiansburgh—numbering 
about 100 men each, under their two captains, 
accompanied by Bible readers of the Basle mis- 
sion, attended a morning and an evening serv- 
ice of their own daily, a bell ringing them 
regularly to prayers. In action with the enemy 
at Adiume, on Christmas Day, they were in the 
advance and behaved admirably. Their con- 
duct was orderly and soldier-like and they 
roved themselves the only reliable men of the 
Fenn pative force lately assembled on the 
A’) ‘ 


++.. The Basel Mission in India has 71 Euro- 
pean agents and superintends 5,057 native 
Christians. The number of heathen baptized 
last year was 228. These missions are situated 
in Canara and Malabar. The missionaries 
frankly admit the dark side of their labors in 
the relapses of some of their converts into 
heathenism, but see evidences of the presence 
of the Spirit of Godin the walk of many of 
them. The change in the people is thus 
summed up: 

“Formerly they were devil worshipers, one 
of them, a devil’s priest; they grew up in the 
fear of demons; they were given to gluttony, 
drunkenness, and the works of the flesh; in 
cases of sickness they took refuge in sorcery 
and other powers of darkness. Now they come 
together tohearthe Word of God. They de- 
clare that they have renounced the Devil and 
all his works, that they hate drunkenness and 
disorderly life, and that they are ashamed of 
their former life and doings. Instead of fear- 
{pg the demons any longer, they trust in the 
living God.” 

+-+-Tbhe Roman Catholics formerly had a 
mission in the eastern part of Central Africa, 
within 5 degrees of the Equator. For 20 
years they labored among the Baris, at Gondo- 
koro, and among the Kics, until 40 mission- 
aries had fullen victims to the deadly climate, 
The'stations were then abandoned, with the ex- 
ception of Khartum, which has nominally 
been maintained. Recently another plan has 
been adopted for the revival of this Centra 
African mission on the White Nile. Schools 
for. both sexes, composed of liberated slaves 
from the interior, have been opened in Cairo. 
These former slaves, after having received a 
Christian education, are to be sent back to 
their heathen countrymen, to evangelize them, 
with the assistance of occasional visits by 
European missionaries. The first caravan of 
such pupils started for Kardopan in 1871. 


.+..THE INDEPENDENT of Feb. 19th gave an 
extended account of the persecution of three 
Ansairiyeh Christians connected with the 
United Presbyterian mission at Ladi Kijeh, 
Syria, by the Turkish Government. It would 
appear from recent letters that the authorities 
would gladly be rid of their prisoners, if they 
could find some way of freeing them without 
opening the door of liberty to the whole 
Ansairiyeh sect andeven to Moslems. Having 
requested the Christian boys to become Mos- 
lems, and having received their refusal, they 
urged them to run away. The missionaries 
are encouraging them to stand firm, for the 
sake of religious liberty, and to refuse a release 
until it comes to them as Christians. 


....The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church reports an income 
for the past year of $55,852.54, the smallest 
ajnce 1864. The debt of the Board amounts to 
$9,000. The Missions of the Reformed Church 
are three in number—Amoy (China), Arcot 
(India), and Japan. On these three mission 
fields there are 11 stations, 61 outstations, 13 
missionaries, 17 assistant missionaries, 5 native 
ministers, 42 catecbists, and 47 helpers. There 
are 42 teachers, 1,022 scholars, and 16 theolog- 
ical students; 25 churches and 1,323 com- 
municants. In the 83 dispensaries 12,282 pa- 
tients were treated during 1873. 


-..-The Irish Presbyterian Mission in 
Guzerat, whose need of re-enforcement we 
reported some time ago, was the most 
richly blessed of the Western India mis- 
sion fields during the last year. It has 5 
stations. The first was commenced in 1841, 
the last in 1861, and in 30 years there were only 
$98 baptisms of adults and infants, while dur- 
ing the past year alone 154 were baptized, of 
whom 109 belonged to the Borsud station. 
One feature of the revival in the Borsud dis- 
trict was that all the converts, with the ex- 
ception of a few chosen to be evangelists, re- 
mained in their own villages and at their own 
Occupations. 


.»--Mr. Taylor, the Califorgian Methodist, 
whose labors, specially among Europeans, in 
Bombay attracted so much attention, having 
eontinued his work with equal energy in Cal- 
eutta, has now devoted himself to the third 
great Indian city, and intends erecting two 
places of worship in Madras, 
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The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JULY 26. 
THE PUBLICAN CALLED.—Marx 1, 18-17- 








Jesus as a teacher the Pharisees could 
comprehend, Jesus asa saviour was & mys- 
tery tothem. Had he been content to gather 
about him a school of reputable disciples, to 
instruct them in the law as he understood it, 
he might have had an honorable place with 
Hillel and Gamaliel ; but when he called to his 
immediate service men who were unquestion- 
ably evil doers and sat in social intercourse 
with the defiled and unworthy the Pharisees 
and scribes were amazed, and “they said unto 
his disciples, How is it that he eateth and 
drinketh with publicans and sinners?’ It was 
then that Jesus declared anew his mission— 
not to teach the good, but to save the lost. 
‘« They that are whole have no need of a phy- 
sician,’’ he said; ‘‘bat they that are sick. I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.” 

It seemed strange that one so pure as Jesus 
should have any sympathy with the vile and 
abandoned among men. This fact was a 
stumbling-block to the proud Pharisees ; 
but it was a blessed truth to the poor sin- 
ners, “for they were many, and they fol- 
lowed him’’ — followed him because they 
were sinners and he was ready to be their 
Saviour, because they were sick and he 
could cure them. Jesusloved men not because 
they were good, but because Ae was good. His 
love embraced all men; but his great heart 
went out first and chiefly to those who had 
most need of him. The song of the redeemed 
is ever: ‘*We love him because he first 
loved us.”’ 

Although Jesus loved sinners, he did not love 
sin. Although he sat at the table with them, 
he had no share in their transgressions. If the 
business of a publican was a poor business, he 
whom Jesus called must leave it. There was 
one command to every disciple : ‘‘ Follow me.” 
If, indeed, a sinner whom he addressed, was not 
summoned to his immediate personal service, 
the word of Jesus to that sinner was: “ Go, 
and sin no more.”’ The fact that we are sinners 
need not shut us from hope of the love of 
Jesus. He came to save such sinners as we 
are, The fact that while sinners we are called 
of Jesus should not encourage us te continue 
in our sin. He says to us: ‘‘ Follow ms.°’ If 
we will arise and follow him, leaving our sinful 
courses or employments behind us, we can be 
his disciples and can sit at meat with him. 
Jesus did not leave his mission to becomea 
publican with the sinning son of Alpheus. He 
called the publican to leave his bad business 
and become an obedient child of God. No 
sins we have committed need prevent our trust- 
ing Jesus as our Saviour. No call of God, no 
prominence in his service can justify our con- 
tinuance in any form of sin to which we have 
hitherto been addicted. 


rrr ——___— 


A goon illustration of the thorough work 
done in many Sunday-schools, notwithstanding 
the complaint that Sunday-school teaching is 
sadly superficial, is furnished in the plan of 
class work presented by Miss Blow at the St. 
Louis Institute and published in the Sunday- 
school Times. She requires of each scholar the 
memorizing of the title, golden text, and leading 
verses of the lesson and the lesson bymn. Each 
scholar recites to her separately, and again all re- 
cite together. She also requests them to read 
during the week selected passages bearing on 
the lesson, day by day. After their recitation, 
she questions them on the outline and general 
idea of the lesson. Then she gives an explana- 
tion of the whole, topic by topic, questioning 
the scholars at the close of each topic, to be 
sure they are following and understand her. 
Finally, she reviews the teaching of the hour. 
The next Sunday the scholars are expected to 
hand in to her a written abstract of the lesson 
thus taught, outlining what she has given to 
them, with avy added thoughts of their own. 
She corrects these abstracts, and they are again 
copied by the scholars. A good teacher can 
have her own methods of work and the average 
scholar will conform to them. There are a 
great many good teachers in the Sunday-school 
who do their work thoroughly and well. 


_ seeeIn quoting an article from an American 
Sunday-school periodical, which commences 
with the statement ‘I am teaching biblical 
geography in our Sunday-school by means of a 
blackboard,’’ the English Church Sunday-schoo, 
Magazine makes this severe bit: ‘‘We must 
bear in mind that, owing to the secular system 
prevalent in America, much has to be done on 
Sunday which is with us mostly done during 
the week.’”? It is kind of the English editor to 
suggest this excuse for what he supposes to 
be an American custom ; but the truth is the 
best Sunday-school workers in this country by 





no means favor the teaching of biblical geogra- 


phy on Sunday, nor is it, as far as we know, & 
common practice in our Sunday-schools. 


-.--In enforcement of the truth thatthe best 
teacher is one who is still astudent, rather 
than one who counts bimself already a master 
of his theme, the Zraminer and Chronicle says : 
“Teachers cannot too often be reminded 
that to teach well they must come to their 
classes fresh from the study of the lesson. It 
is an excellent plan to begin preparation a week 
or @ month ahead, if possible; but before 
entering the class the mind and heart should 
be newly charged with the subject, so that all 
the points to be presented may be clearly de- 
fined and be served with the earnestuess of 
recently enkindled enthusiasm. In a word, 
don’t give the scholars a cold lunch, but a 
ood warm dinner. They will appreciate the 
ifference.”  * 


-..-1n illustration of the folly so common 
in the Sunday-school of choosing a book. by 
its title, without any other clue to its con” 
tents, the editor of the London Hive says: 

‘“ We ourselves knew a most excellent cler- 
gyman who bought an expensive illustrated 
copy, in three volumes, of ‘The Wandering 
Jew.’ He told us that, from the title, he con- 
cluded it was an exhaustive history of the 
present condition of the seedof Abraham, and 
was much shocked to find himself the possess- 
or of a work of fiction of exceeding doubtful 
moral and social principles.” 


.-.-In answer to the oft-repeated claim that 
if children memorize the words of Scripture 
without understanding them they are likely to 
get good by and by from what seems of little 
use just now the National Sunday-school Teacher 
says, pertinently : 

‘* Hear ye the parable of the sower! ‘When 
any One bheareth the word of the kingdom and 
understandeth it not, then cometh the wicked 
one and catcheth away that which was sown in 


his heart. This is he which received seed by 
the wayside.’” 


....Now is the time when many poor chil- 
dren of the city, who are unable to go to the 
mountains or seaside, are reminded by the 
close of their Sunday-schools for a summer 
vacation that they are of little account in com- 
parison with those who can afford to leave 
town for rest and recreation in hot weather- 
It is a pity that any Sunday school is closed in 
midsummer. It is well that some schools 
have open doors all the year around. They 
are entitled to the attendance of children from 
near and far. 


....An attraction of the Chautauque Lake 
Assembly grounds is to be a Palestine Park, or 
extensive model of the Holy Land, on a scale 
sufficient to enable visitors to walk about Zion 
and tell its mountains and valleys, its lakes 
and rivers. The preparation of this geo- 
graphical object lesson is under the direction 
of Rev. Dr. Wythe, chairman of the committee 
of the ‘“‘ department of recreation.”’ 


...-Itis said of Dr. McAuslane, of London, 
that he ‘“‘always on a Sunday morning divides 
his sermon into two parts—one for the little ones 
and the other for the adults in the congrega- 
tion.’? Ministers who thus recognize the pres- 
ence of children in their congregations have 
little cause of complaint that the children do 
not attend the services they lead. 


....Dr. Vincent says as the purpose of the 
Chautauque Lake Assembly: 

“Our specific work is Bible study as Sunday- 
school teachers, and we do not expect to make 
the occasion anything more than a Bible-school 
institute, a great normal class, an assembly of 
teachers who shall wait upon God in his way 
for his blessing upon them and their labors.” 


....An American missionary in India states 
that Buddhism owes much ofits influence to 
its pathahalas, or schools for indoctrinating 
children. He thinks that the religious teach- 
ing of the young is made less of by Christian 
missionaries in India than by those whose re- 
ligion they would supplant. 


....From schools connected with the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union 11,115 scholars were 
reported as joining Christian churches during 
the year prior to May1. This was in the pro- 
portion of 13 to each 1,000 scholars in the en- 
tire school membership. 


.. It is well said by the Sunday-school Helper 
that 
‘*the least a professed teacher can do is to be 
in his place regularly and punctually, there to 
aid, as best he may, the grand purpose of the 
institation with which he has connected him- 
self.” 


...-The Southern Presbyterian Assembly is 
not quite ready to recommend the Interna- 
tional Lessons to the Sunday-schools of ite 
churches. The Baptists, North and Sonath, are 
studying a common Bible lesson. 


...-1n New York City there aresaid to be 418 
Sunday-schools, including all denominations, 
having an aggregate membership of 116,826 
scholars, 
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Education. 


COMMENCEMENTS HELD. 


Amherst’ College, Amherst, Mass., July 9th, 
Graduating class 66. A. M. in course, 22 
Honorary degrees: A. M.—Rey. A. D. Mayo, 
Springfield, Mass. ; Justin Ward, of Trenton, 
N.J.; Julius A. Morrill, of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
D.D.—Rev. Jacob Abbott, Gorham, Me.; Rey, 
George Washburn, Pres. Roberts College, Con- 
stautinople; and Rev. C. E, Bissell, missionary 
in Austria. LL.D.—William 8. Clark, Pres. of 
the Mass. Agricultural College. 


The Hyde Prize of $100 for oratory, which 
is awarded for the best original oration from 
the senior class and is to Amherst what 
the De Forest medal isto Yale, was taken by 
Thomas A. Stuart, Logansport, Ind. The 
Kellogg prizes cf $50 each for the best dec- 
lamation were awarded to W. W. Weeden, 
Providence, R.I., andG@. L. Smith, Windsor, 
N.Y. The Washburne prize of $100, awarded 
to the class that has been most faithful in 
attendance on gymnastic exercises during the 
year and giving the best exhibition in light 
gymnastics, was carried off by the juniors. 
Other prizes are announced as follows: 

Wood’s prize, $60, for general cultare and 
improvement, Jesse F. Forbes of Cromwell, 
Conn. Porter prize, $36, for scholarship in 
natural philosophy during junior year, George 
F, Forbes of Cromwell, Conn. Strong Greek 
prizes, $30 each, F. 8. Adams of Westboro, 
J. B. Hingsley, Pittsburgh, Penn. Bertram 
prize scholarship, $100, for highest attain- 
ment in the Latin of the college course, A. 
Cary Field, of Amherst. Wells prize, $50 
for the best examination upon the Latin o 
freshman and sophomore years, E, H. Knigh 
of Torringford, Conn. Bowers prize, $25, bes 
translation from English to Latin, E. 
Knight, of Torringford, Conn. Prize, $30, for 
greatest improvement in Latiu during the first 
two years of the college course, Richard W. 
Darling, of Albany, N. Y. Prize, $25, tor the 
best examination in Latin prose composition, 
F. H. Coffran, of Springfield, Mass. Compo- 
sition prizes, juniors, $20, A. Blanchard, of 
Petersham, Mass.; $10, A. F. Skeele, of East 
Bloomfield, N. Y. Walker mathematical 
prizes, agg gee L. Smith, of Columbus, 
Ohio, $30; E. P. Barker, of Westerly, R. L, 
$20; and C. F. W. Hubbard, of Louisvile, Ky., 
$15. Fresbmen—George 8. Ely, of Fredonia, 
N. Y., $25, and W. B. Keith, of Braintree, 
Mass, $15. 

One of the interesting features of commence- 
ment week was the opening of the new art 
gallery, which has been fitted ur otf «= omron-= 
of $12,000. In the department of physical cul- 
ture Professor Hitchcock has kept during the 
year a careful record of the work of the stu- 
deotsin the gymnasium, their physical condi- 
tion, and other facts which illustrate the health 
and vigor of this body of young men. Of the 
whole number of 303 students, only 65 have 
Been ill at all, and the amount of time lost dur. 
ing the year on account of sickness averages 
only 2.1 days per student. In all, 80 cases were 
recorded, of which 3) were of colds and pneu- 
monia, 8 of physical injury—not one of the lat- 
ter, however, occurring in the regular course 
of prescribed exercise. Two students have 
died during the year, one by drowning, and 
three have left college on account of impaired 
health. Since the record at the gymnasium has 
been applied on the rank account of the stu- 
dents the attendance of the students percepti- 
bly improved. Out of the present senior class 
of 63 84 received no mark for absence during 
the last term, and the average gain in rank to 
all the class for the year bas been 59 per cent. 
Competition for the Washburne prize has been 
very active and stimulated a healtbful and 
earnest rivalry among the students. 





«-.- University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va., July 2d. Instead of the usual division 
into four classes, the students here are dis- 
tributed into schools, in which the number of 
graduates was as follows: School of Greek, 7; 
French language and literature, 9; German 
language and literature, 17; modern languages 
(French and German), 7; history, literature, 
and rhetoric, 9; moral philosophy, 13; mathe- 
matics, 11; natural philosophy, 10; general 
chemistry, 21; industrial chemistry, 4; gen- 
eral and industrial chemistry, 5; analytical 
chemistry, 5; natural history and agriculture, 
2; applied mathematics, 4 The number who 
failed to pass the necessary examination in 
each school was very large, showing that the 
standard is kept high. 1 

The professional degrees were conferred as 
follows: C. E.,2; C. and M. E.,3; M. D., 16 
LL.B., 13. Of literary degrees B. A was con< 
ferred on 2, B. 8 on 3, and M. A on 2, 


...-Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, 
June 25th. Graduating class 6. Honorary 
degrees : A.M.—Revs. H. G. McVey, W. gE 
Cherry, J. D. Palmer, Mr. 8S. W. Pringle 
and Mr. R. B. Hunter. D.D.—Rev. H. B. Fry, 
Salem, Ohio; D. W. Fisher, Wheeling, W. Va; 
8. M. Hickman, Norwich, Ohio. A fine new 
college building has been erected within the 
past yearand a prosperous future is antici- 
pated for the college. 





.-.-Martetta College, Marietta, Obio, July ist. 
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Graduating class 22. Honorary degrees: 
A. M.—Jobn Means, Ashland, Ky.; Granville 
Barrere, M. C., Canton, Ill.; Rev. U. Jesse 
Knisely, Newcomberstown, O. Ph. D.—A. A. 
Bloombergh, professor in Lafayette College. 
LL.D.—Henry Smith, professor in Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


--«- College of William and Mary, Williaws- 
burg, Va, July 2d. Graduating class 3, 
Honorary degrees since the last commence- 
ment: LL.B.—W. Frank, Maryland. A. M.— 
Prof. Alex. Hogg, Alabama. D.D.—Revs. J. 
W. Arnold, London, Eng. ; J. M. T. Otts, Del- 
aware; J. W. Claxton, Pennsylvania; Philip 
Slaughter, Virginia; D. F. Sprigg, Virginia. 


+. Wisconsin State University (Madison), 
June 18th. Degrees conferred : B. A., 7, one 
of them a lady; B. 8., 83,14 of them ladies; 
LL.B., 20; C. E.,1; M.8., 8; M. A. ia course, 
of the class of 1869 5, of the class of 1870 10, 
of the class of 18716. Ph. D., honorary, Prof. 
Joseph Ficklin, of the Missouri State Univers- 
ity. 


--.-Linois Wesleyan University, Springfield, 
June 17th. Graduating class 13; two of them 
ladies. Honorary degrees: A. M.—Revs. John 
Wayman, H. W. Boyd, and. P. Wood. Ph. D. 
—Prof. Charles W. Super and Prof. J. P. 
Bobb. D. D.—Rev. William H. Hunter, James 
Leaton, and Thomas Webster. 


.... Simpson Centenary College, Indianola, 
Iowa, June 10ih. Graduating class 6. B. A., 
4; B.8.,2. Honorary degrees: M. A.—C. W. 
Davis, M.D. D.D.—Kev, C. R. Pomeroy, Em- 
poria, Kansas; Rev. U. P. Galliday, Iowa. 


«s+» Western College, Western, Iowa. Grad- 
uating class 5. Valedictorian, C. J. Kephart, 
A.M. honorary conferred on A. H. Neidey. 
Whole number of students during the year 280. 


.... Lawrence Unieersity, Appleton, Wis., July 
2d. Graduating class 10; 2 of them ladies. 
Honorary degrees: D.D.—Rev. J. O. Peck, 
Chicago. LL.D.—George Ripley, New York. 


e-+-Cincinnati (0.) Wesleyan College, June 
llth. Graduating class (ladies) 26. B.A., 9; 
B.8., 17; M. A. in course,1, M. A. honor- 
ary, Mrs. Mary C. Wilbur, Cincinnati. 


«ee. University of Chicago, July 1st. Grad. 
uating class 10. D.D., honorary, Rev. Thomas 
J. Morgan, Nebraska. 

----Mow=# Holga Female Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass., July 2d. Graduating class 31. 

.... Abbot Academy (for Girls), Andover, Mass., 
July Ist, Graduating class 15. 


.... Pittsburgh (Pa.) Female College, June 25th. 
Graduating class 7. 


.--.-Some of the more important commence-, 
ments not yet reported are the University of Cali. 
fornia, July 1st; the Wational Deaf Mute College, 
Washington, D. C., July 29th; Mount Union 
College, Mount Union, Ohio, July 24th ; Oberlin 
College, Ohio, August 5th; the University of 
Georgia, Atbens, August 5th; and thé Univers- 
ity of Nashville, Tenn., September 7th. 





THE commencement exercises of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary will be held on the 31st 
of July and promise to be of unusual inter- 
est, It ia the fortieth anniversary of the insti- 
tution, and isto be especially marked by thy 
completion and dedication of Council Hall, 
the first buiidiug ever devoted exclusively to 
its uses. The venerable Dr. Finney, who has 
been connected with the institution from its 
inception, and who is still, at the age of nearly 
82 years, in good health and delivering a course 
of lectures, will be present to take part in the 
exercises, as will Dr. Morgan, who has also 
been engaged in this work from the first. The 
hall is to be dedicated on Saturday, the day 
following commencement proper. 


«...The will of John Carter Brown gives 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., $50,000 
for the erection of a fire-proof library building, 
for which purpose he had previously given a 
fund, now amounting to $20,000, and a lot of 
land worth $35,000. Mr. Brown has also be- 
queathed $25,000 to the Rhode Island Hospital, 
$5,000 to the Butler Hospital for the Insane; 
and $5,000 to the Redwood Library at Newport. 


..-.The Alumni Association of Union Col- 
lege have resolved to raise $90,000 for the en- 
dowment of the Foster, Jackson, and Tayler 
Lewis professorships. Prof. Wm. Wells will 
devote the summer to the inauguration of the 
movement, 


--.-A. “Traveling Scholarship’? has beea 
established in Union Theological Seminary, 
the interest of which, $700, is to enable the 
successful competitor of the graduating class 
to travel and study for two years in foreign and 
Bible lands. 


..-.The British educational returns for the 
last year show that out of 2,200,000 children 
enrolled on the books of inspected schools 
900,000 have not.attended half the year. 
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Pebbles, 


A Goon story is told of the ex-rebel General 
Forrest as follows: Being under the hands of 
a colored barber, the latter discovered who his 
customer was, and informed him that he had a 
brother who fought at Fort Pillow. ‘ Ah!’’ 
said the General, ‘‘where ishe now?’’ ‘He 
was killed there,’ replied the ‘‘artist.””» The 
General was only half shaved, but quickly and 
quietly he slid out of that chair, paid fora 
whole shave, and sought some othershop. In 
reply tothe curious gaze of friends whom he 
met on the way, he said: ‘I like to have only 
half of my face shaved at a time.” 


...-A little boy had been visiting at the house 
of a relative, where he took some primary les” 
sons in the history of the American Revolution 
and how the Americans whipped the Britishers. 
The lad returned home full of his new subject, 
and at the tea-table said to his father: 

‘Pa, be you a Britisher?”? 

‘Yes, my son. I was born in England.”’ 

“Well, we whipped you!” retorted the 
youngster. 





...-In a Brooklyn infant class there is a pre- 
mium for good behavior, the excellence of the 
behavior consisting largely in abstinence from 
wriggling. At the close of arecent session, 
the amiable and accomplished teachér said toa 
small girl: ‘‘ Beckie, my dear, you were a very 
good little girl to-day.” ‘‘Yes’m. I couldn’t 
help bein’ good. I gota ’tiff neck,” the youth. 
ful Beckie replied with perfect seriousness. 


-...A lady writer points out the fact as 
worthy of notice that, ‘‘while the men who 
commit suicide are almost always unmarried, 
the women are married or widowed.” This 
leads to the inference that, while men cannot 
live without women, women find life unbear- 
able with men. 


....Well, Dennis, how are you getting on? 
How do you like your new master ?”’ 

Dennis: ‘‘ Faith, Miss, I dunno.”’ 

Rector’s Daughter: ‘‘ He’s a very excellent 
man; you can’t do too much for him.”” 

Dennis: ‘‘ An’ shure, Miss, I don’t mean 
to.” 


....The New York rural editors who recent- 
ly went marching through Georgia and other 
Southern localities ‘‘cut a swath of desola- 
wou," us one editor describes it, ‘‘ compared 
with which the movement of Sherman’s army 
was a spring opening.” 


.... Two gentlemen from Ireland were stand- 
ing at the Fairmount Waterworks, in Philadel- 
phia, watching the big wheels splashing the 
water, when one of them remarked: ‘ Mike, 
isn’t this a quare country where they have to 
grind their water before they can use it?” 


...-An elderly maiden in Lockport, N. Y., 
purchased one of the Egyptian mummies at 
the Niagara Falls Museum, the other day, fora 
a parlor ornament. She said it would seem 
better to have a man around, even if he was 
advanced in life and withered. 


.... The Schenectady Star is responsible for 
the statement that a June bug, buzzing around 
iu a dark Watertown parlor, blew against a 
young lady’s face with such force as to be- 
come hopelessly entangled in her beau’s mous- 
tache. 


....Pedagogue: First little boy, what is 
your name? Little boy: Jule. Pedagogue: 
Oh! no; your name is Julius. Next little boy, 
what is yours? Second boy: My name is 
Bilious. 


....‘*Sam, why don’t you talk to your mas- 
ter and tell him to lay up treasures in 
Heaven!’’ ‘*What’s de use of him laying up 
treasures up dar? He never see um again.” 


....** Kissing croquet” is the latest. Accord- 
ing to its rules a lady is allowed to move her 
ball six inches every time she favors her gen- 
tleman opponent with a caress. 


...-Young lady: ‘‘That piece just played 
was by Wagner—wasn’t it too lovely for any- 
thing?’ Young gentleman: “Yes; and ain’t 
his palace cars just gay ?”’ 


...-A little boy heard his mother tell of 
eighteen head of cattle being burnt the other 
night. ‘ Weren’t their tails burnt also?” he 
inquired. 


...-1f a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, itis no less true that a thorn in the bush 
is worth two in the hand. 


.... Would-be contributor: “I wish you 
would tell me something to write about.’’ 
Editor: * Well, right about face!’ 


«eeeThat wasa bright little child who in- 
quired: ‘* Ma, when cows die, do they all go to 
the ‘Milky Way’? ” 


....-Sunday-school teacber: ‘* Anna, what 
must one do in order to be forgiven?’ Anna: 
**He must sin!’’ 








Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

ALLEN, Atonzo B.,Epis., ord., June 18th, at 
Utica, N. Y. 

BAILEY, Hvag, Epis., ord., June 18th, at Uti- 
ca, N. Y. 

BAXTER, James, R. C., of Jamestown, at 
Bath, N. Y. 

BEARD, J. W., Epis., ord., June 21st, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : 

BEARDSLEE, W. W., Bapt., of Wilmington, 
Del., at Clinton Park, N. Y. 

BLAKE, L. H., Cong., of Rowley, inst., June 
25th, at Methuen, Mass. 

oe 5 Rae JosePn, M., Epis., Greenwich, 


BODWELL, J. B., Cong., ord. and inst., June 
18th, Greenville, Il. 

BOONE, Epwarp, R. C., of Baltimore, at 
Leonardstown, Md. 

BURGESS, Tuomas B., Epis., ord., June 30th, 
at Springfield, Mass. 

CALHOUN, N. M., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
inst., June 13th, Creston and Nevin, Ia. 
CHRISTIE, Rosert, Presb., inst., June 14th, 

2d ch., Lexington, Ky. 

CHRISTIAN, GrorGe M., Epis., ord., June 
18th, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLARKE, Jog, Epis., ord., June 10th, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

COGLE, Ricuarp, R. C., of Buffalo, at James- 
town, N. Y. 

COOK, Hersert J., Epis., ord., June 18th, at 
Utica, N. Y. 

COOPER, W. J., U. P., ord. and inst., June 
9th, Mt. Nebo, Pa. 

COWAN, J. P., U. P., inst., June 10th, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

CONNELLY, W., R. C., of St. Paul's, at St. 
Anthony’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CUSHMAN, Georae F., D.D., Epis. , of Prince- 
ton, at St. Stephen’s, Chicago, ii. 

DARCY, Marruew, R.C., of Bath, at Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

DIMM, J. R., Luth., of Philadelphia, Pa., at 
Lutberville, Md. 

DWYER, Micuaki, R. C., Warsaw, N. Y. 

ELLIS, Georce T., Bapt., inst., June 3d, 
Kensington, Mich. 

FITZPATRICK, Joun, R. C., of Warsaw, as 
assistant, St. Bridget’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GARDNER, Cuaries H., Epis., ord., June 
18th, at Utica, N. Y. 

GILLETI!, ©. J., Presb., of Keokuk, Ia., at 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

HIBBARD, Grorgz P., Epis., ord., June 18th, 
at Utica, N. Y. 

HUNT, Orrin R., Bapt., of Newton Theo. 
Sem., inst., June 19th, West Townsend, 
Mass. 

HUTCHINSON, Samvet, Bapt., inst., June 
23d, Providence ch., Chicago, Ill. 

—. Mr., Cong., Holland ch., Alto, 

ic 


ILSLEY, W. H., Presb., of North ch., St. Jo- 
seph, at Hopkins, Mo. 

JACKSON, Joun L., Bapt., ord., June 25th, 
Downer’s Grove, Ill. 

JOHNSON, C. C., Cong., of Holley, inst., 
June 25th, Smyrna, N. Y. 

JOHNSTONE, J. A., Bapt., inst., June 24th, 
St. Albans, Vt. 

KELLY, Epwarp, R. C., of Lockport, at 
cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y. 

—, RoBERT, Cong,, ord., June 16th, Danby, 


Lanes. Davin, R. C., assistant, Corning, 


LINGLE, J. M., Luth., of Mt. Carmel, IIL, at 
Grandview, Ind. 

MARYOTT, J. B., Bapt., of New Shoreham, 
R. 1., at 1st ch., No. Stonington, Conn. 
MILLARD, W. B., Cong., of Chicago Theo. 

Sem., inst., June 27tb, Elleardsville, Mo. 

MORISON, Ropert, Unit., ord., July Ist, 
Milton, Mass. 

MYERS, Wituiam, Bapt., ord., June 138th, 
Long Branch, Ill. 

McKIBBIN, Witu1ay, Presb., inst., June 17th, 
Central ch., St. Paul, Min. 

NASH, J., R. C., assistant, St. Patrick’s, Brook" 
lyn, N. Y. 

NASON, C. P. H., Cong., inst., June 24th, 
Central ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

NORMAN, Joun P., M. D., Epis., ord., June 
10th, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PAVY, James, Bapt., of Rossville, at Whites- 
town, Ind. 

PERINCHIEF, Octavius, Epis., of Bridge- 
port, Pa., at Mt. Holly, N. J. 

PENICK, D. A., Presb. (Sv.), inst., New 
Monmouth, Va. 

PETTIT, Jown, Cong., stated supply, Ben- 
zonia, Mich. 

PHELPS, 8. D., D.D., Bapt., of New Haven, 
Ct., inst., June 25th, Jefferson-st. ch., 
Providence, R. I. 

PHILLIPS, Wm. S., Bapt., ord., June 24th, 
Sterling, Conn, 

POLLOCK, Joun, Presb., ord. and inst., June 
9th, Oxford, N. J. 

REED, Henry M., Epis., ord., June 18th, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

REED, Mizzs N., Bapt., of Newton Theo. 
Sem., ord., June 25th, Winthrop, Mass. 
RUSSELL, T. C., Bapt., of Leominster, inst., 

June 10th, Mansfield, Mass. 

ROUDEBUSH, George §., Presb. (So.), inst.» 
May 8ist, crystal Springs, Miss. 

SCHAUER, Etias, of Baltimore, Md., at Buf- 
falo, Nv Y. 

SHEEBRY, D., R. C., of Star of the Sea, at St. 
Augustine’s, Brookiyn, N. Y 

SMITH, Lurger, Presb., ord. and inst., June 
22d, Zanesfield, O. 





STRATTON, Epwakrp, Presb., inst., Jane 25th, 
Greenbush, N. Y. 

STUBBERT, J. R., Bapt., inst., July 2d, 24 ch., 
Suffield, Ct. 

TALHELM, H., Ref. (Ger.), inst., June 14th, 
Edenburg, Va. 

TAGGART, Samvuzr B., Presb., of El Paso, 
a stated supply at 1st ch., Bloomington, 


TRIPP, G. C., Bapt., of Litchfield, Mich., at 
Orland, Ind. 

VINCENT, W. H., U. P., ord. and inst., June 
17th, Fairfield, Pa. 

VOSBURG, J. B., Bapt., of Madison Univ., 
ord., June 23d, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

WAXMAN, A. M., Bapt., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., ord., June 28th, Concord, Mich. 

WHITAKER, Anrrtaor, Epis., Morley, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, F. F., Cong., of Lacon, IL, 
stated supply at Boylston, Mass. 

WILSON, C. J., Bapt., of Acworth, at Han- 
over, N. H. 

WILSON, A. W., Presb. (So.), of Morristown, 
ord., June 11th. at Bristol, Tenn. 

WOODWORTH, C. F., Bapt., of Hillsdale, 
neg supply, Cong. ch., Wheatland, 

ch. 


CALLS, 

BURRELL, J. D., Presb., Westminster ch., 
Chicago, lL 

EGBERT, Joun T., Epis., assistant, Christ cb., 
Springfield, Mass. 

GROFF, J. R., Luth., of Erie, to St. Johns, 
Easton, Pa. 

HARTSOCK, A. J., Luth., of Clearfield, to 
Boalsburg, Pa. Accepts. 

HUNTER, James H., Presb., Beulah, Pa. Ac- 
cepts. 

LAVERTY, D. H., Presb., Enon, Pa. 

LLOYD, Wiriu1am F., Epis., of Oxford, to 
Milford, Mass. Accepts. 

McCLY MONT, D. Tuomas, Bapt., of Hamilton 
Theo. Sem., to Stillwater, N. Y. Accepts. 

MoLEAN, J., Presb., Transfer, Pa. Accepts, 

PETER, J., Luth., of Manheim, to New He 
ven, Pa. 

POPE, H.G., Cong., from Yale Theo. Sem., 
stated supply to Black Rock, Ct. Accepts. 

STEINHAUER, C., Luth., of Hagerstown, Md., 
to Zion’s ch. Washington, D. C. 

WATERBURY, J. H., Epis., of Greenfield, to 
St. John’s, East Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

WATKINSON, W. E., Bapt., of Nicetown ch, 
Philadelphia, Pa, to Allentown, N. J. 
Accepts. : 

REMOVALS, 


BOYD, 8. T., Presb., prineipal of Savannah 
(O.) Academy, resigns. 

GEORGE, T. C., Meth., principal Collegiate 
Institute, Napa, Cal., resigns. 

GREENE, Ricuarp G., Cong., North cb.» 
Springfield, Mass., resigns. Leaves Nov. 
1st. 


= Mr., Epis., Oyster Bay, L. L, re- 

signs. 

LAITZLE, W. G., Luth., Pottstown, Pa., re- 
signs. Leaves Sept. 1st. 

MORRISON, J. H., Bapt., Holly, Mich., re- 
signs. 

POWELL, I. P., Cong., East Canaan, Conn., 
resigns. Ill health. 

SHANAFELT, T. M., Bapt., Monroe, Mich., 
resigns. - 

TOMPKINS, Georges T., Cong., Magnolia, Ia., 
resigns. 

VREELAND, P. 8., Bapt., Union-ave. eh., 
Paterson, N. J., resigns. 

WILCOX, A. J., Bapt., Tom’s River, N. J., re- 
signs. Leaves August Ist. 

DEATHS. 


GREER, James, Meth., Akron, O., June 16th, 

MADDIN, Tomas, D.D., Meth., Nashville, 
‘'enn., June 20th, aged 78. 

O’GORMAN, James, Bish., R. C., Cincinnati, 
O., July 4th, aged 60. 

WHELAN, Ricuarp V., R. C., Bishop of 
Wheeling, at Baltimore, Md., July 7th. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

BALLARD, Appison, D.D., Cong., lately of 
Detroit, Mich., has been eleeted to the pro- 
fessorship of Christian Greek and Latin in 
Lafayette Coll., Pa. 

BISSELL, A. P., Presb., has been elected’ pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and ancient history in 
Blackburn Univ., Carlinville, Ill. 

CLAXTON, R. B., D.D., Epis., has resigned 
the chair of pastoral theology and hom- 
iletics in the Divinity School Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

CROUSE, Josuva, Luth., of Bucyrus, O., has 
been elected financial secretary of Witten- 
berg Col., O. 

ECCLESTON, J. Houston, D.D., Epis., of 
West Philadelphia, has been elected pro- 
fessor of pastoral theology and homiletics 
in the Divinity School Philadelphia, Pa. 

FINNEN, Joan, R. C., of Pittston, Pa., has 
been appointed vicar-general of the Diocese 
of Scranton. 

HILLER, A.urrep, Luth., of German Valley, 
N. J., has been elected professor of the- 
ology in Hartwick Theo, Sem., N. Y. 

HOWARD, Tuomas D., Unit., of Petersham, 
_Mass., resigns, in order to accept the secre- 
taryship of the prison commission, recently 
appointed. 

McMURRAY, Gerraxp, R. C., of Donmore 
Pa., has been appointed chancellor and 
secretary of the Diocese of Scranton. 

STROBEL, P. A., Luth., has been elected prin- 
Gost of a ladies’ seminary at Mt. Pleasant, 

WADDEL, J. M, D.D., Presb. (So.), president 
of the Univ. of Mississippi, has been elect- 


ed secretary of education for the Presh 
Church South. 

WHETTY, Moszs, R. C., of Providence, Pa., 
has been appointed vicar-general of the 
Diocese of Scranton. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


DR. MARTINEAU'S COLLECTION.* 











UNITARIAN hymnody has always (that is, 
for the last century or so) been a thing by 
itself. Influenced, of course, by the gener- 
al religious and hymnic conditions of the 
time, still, in the main, its soul was like a 
star and dwelt apart. Starting from the 
Inberal fountain-head of Dr. Watts, and 
claiming that hein later years favored its 
views and “ wished to revise his psalms and 
hymns” accordingly—somewhat as_ all 
Greek philosophic sects of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. referred to Socrates as their 
founder—its work for a while lay mainly in 
doing for that author’s productions what he 
had neglected to do himself. There were 
also his followers—-Doddridge, Steele, etc. ; 
and they, like their master, had to be ex- 
purgated. Thus the new faith obtained a 
body of metrical divinity, its own not in- 
deed by birthright, but by adoption, and 
cleansed of those anthropomorphic and un- 
duly emotional elements which naturally 
resulted from Trinitarian “error.” Some 
original lyrics were frequently furnished by 
Enfield, Kippis, Scott, Taylor, Butcher, 
etc.; but these were not of vast importance 
either in quantity or quality. 

The process of destructive revision, of 
toning down—in creed or liturgy, or what- 
ever it may be—of eliminating excessive 
and obnoxious elements in belief or life is 
uot a specially inspiring one. There may 
be warmth and motive power in an error 
when there is none in the denialofit. And 
thusit came to pass that for many years 
there was about the metrical exponents of 
Unitarian faith and worship—or so those 
who were not Unitarians asserted—some- 
thing flat, dry, bard, and comparatively 
lifeless; a sort of thin and chilly atmo- 
sphere, unsatisfactory to weak spiritual 
lungs, and perhaps sometimes to strong 
ones, This was felt by those who were 
least disposed to insist on dogma and most 
ready to recognize the presence of a gen- 
uinely religious life under any form. It 
was not merely that the opinions precious 
to ordinary Christians had been crowded 
out or pared down into almost noth- 
ingness; but with them had gone the 
old warmth and ardor. The piety had 
& tone of mere naturalism; the ethics were 
somewhat protuberant and - oppressive. 
There wasa lack not of rhyme and rhythm, 
but of true hymnic flow and fervor. It 
was no longer Ambrose and Luther and 
Wesley, nor even Watts unexpurgated; it 
was rather Dr. Enfield in his laboratory 
and Dr. Priestly criticising ‘“‘The Concep_ 
tions of Christianity.” ‘‘ Rock of Ages” 
was thrown out, and in its stead we had: 


“ Absurd and vain attempt, to bind 
With iron chains the free-born mind!” 


We surely need not be hurting anybody’s 
feelings now by saying all this. Theists 
like Miss Cobbe have deplored the barren- 
ness of Theism; Rationalists own that Ra- 
tionalism as a spiritual uplifter has been 
rather ineffective; and Unitarians of our 
day may admit as much when alleged 
simply against the bymn books of their an- 
cestors—especially since they have altered 
a good deal of this. A change has come 
over the spirit of their dream. Is it that, 
since the bodies around them have largely 
assimilated their best ideas, since the ex- 
treme views to protest against which they 
first arose are dead or exist only here and 
there as venerable curiosities, they are no 
longer so anxious to preserve their isola- 
tion, but feel more free to claim their share 
in the heritage of general Christendom? At 
any rate, there has been a movement of late 
on our side the water. It is, perbaps, un- 
fair to adduce Drs. Hedge and Huntington’s 
‘Hymns for the Church of Christ” (Boston, 
1858), for one of these editors has since be- 
come an Orthodox bishop. But Dr. Free- 
man Clarke’s “ Disciples’ Hymn Book” 
(1855) and the weli-known ‘‘ Hymns of the 
Spirit” (1864) belong to the nineteenth 
rather than to the eighteenth century, 


* HYMNS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER. Oollected ang 
edited by JAMES MARTUNEAU, LL.D. London: Long- 
Mans. 1874 





and are the better for it. There are signs 
of a vigorous life about them. No one 
would call them (as some might call a few 
of their remoter predecessors) dry, narrow, 
or insolently—however negatively—dcg- 
matic. 

And now comes from across the sea a yet 
stronger evidence of growth and progress, 
Dr. Martincau’s book is, as might be exe 
pected from its maker, warm, earnest, 
wide in its sympathies,as in its schol, 
arship, tingling with life. Its depart. 
ure from the old denominational paths 
is not “a new departure,” indeed; but it is a 
marked one. To apply a crucial test, 
Charles Wesley is par exzvllence the emo- 
tional and experimental poet of English- 
speaking Christendom, and bas always been 
the bete noir of tbe older Unitarians. It 
was seldom that a dozen of his hymns got 
into any of their books. His flights and 
rhapsodies, his agonized and ecstatic moods 
were av abomination in their sober sight. 
Now here are 58 of his lyrics (not to count 
12 of his brother’s versions from the Ger- 
man), as against 49 of Dr. Watt’s. He sits 
next highest to Montgomery, who has 67. 
Mr. Gill, the modern and “ more intellectual 
Charles Wesley,” on whom more than on 
any other of our time Wesley’s mantle has 
fallen, supplies 11 pieces in his own peculiar 
vein—pieces that would have shocked Dr. 
Kippis and his compeers. In the same 
coterie, though under the Pope’s shadow, 
sits Dr. Faber, the warm-blooded (would it 
be unjust to call him sensational?) and 
analytic, who contributes 16. Nor is an- 
tiquity overlooked. Here are over 20 
hymns from the Latin. Nor the seven- 
teenth century, which supplies—from poets 
rather than bymn writers, and counting 
nothing from a foreign source—nearly 40. 

Of course the author’s own communion 
is largely represented, specially the Amer- 
ican branch. From Dr. Furness (who fur- 
nishes two originals), Mr. Bryant, and Mr. 
Samuel Longfellow nine or ten pieces each 
are taken, and the names of Picrpont, Pea- 
body, Norton, Bulfinch, Emerson, Jobnson, 
Holmes, Very, etc., are duly honored. It is 
a pleasant revision of old and new, familiar 
and unfamiliar. Did space serve, we might 
call attention to several remarkable poems 
that are as good as original. But, since the 
book is not printed in this country, and 
perhaps not to be had but by importation, 
we turn to a matter of wider interest. 

The preface is a very interesting and re- 
markable document. May we be allowed, 
with profound respect for Dr. Martineau, 
to say that it contains no little of possibly 
unconscious pathos? The following pas- 
sage surely belongs to the literature o1 
Confessions: 

‘The religious conditions under which 
this book is produced have determined the 
literary principles followed in its compila- 
tion. It is offered to a Nonconformist 
Broad Church by an editor whose prevail- 
ing feeling carries him less to Broad Church 
sources than to other springs—Catholic, 
Mystical, Semi-Puritan, Lutheran, Wes- 
leyan—and gives him, therefore, what he 
most loves and what speaks most truly for 
him, mingled with much which neither he 
nor his readers can believe. May he drop 
this impossible element and save the rest? 
or is he bound to forego the whole, and ac- 
cept his silent exile from a chorus in which 
he longs to join and which gives him a 
voice infinitely better than his own ?” 

Comment here were an impertinence. 
But let us hear more fully the reason and 
nature of his difficulties. 

He refers to his former collection, 
“Hymns for the Christian Church and 
Home,” 1840, and to what he considers the 
simplification of faith, the rediscovery and 
identification of primitive and essential 
Christianity, In progress since that time. 
“he difference between this volume and 
its predecessor is due to the attempt to meet 
this change, the new hymus admitted be- 
jonging chiefly to the poetry of the inner 
life; while the old hymns _ excluded 
mainly deal with objective incidents either 
in biblical history or in the apoca- 
lyptic representation of the future.’ 
The trouble, then, is with history and 
dogma, mainly the former. But as to this, 
he says, we must not go too far in our 
negations. ‘‘ Though piety the more 
spiritual it ia has the less disposition to re. 
main historical, it were a fatal error to 
indulge this tendency to its extremity; to 
fling history out of religion altogeiher and 





let no section of it be ‘sacred,’ no ‘land? 
be ‘holy.’ We deceive ourselves if in this 
higher iife we forget our ancestry and pro- 
fess to be autochthones.” Free Religionism, 
then, will not do. Others may sing Vedic 
hymns or toil “ upward by the steps of Gen- 
tile metaphysics”; and this may answer as 
well as singing the Athanasian Creed. 
‘‘ But for myself, both conviction and feel- 
ing keep me close to the poetry and piety 
of Christendom. Itis my native air and in 
no other can I breathe.” ‘* The only prob= 
lem, therefore, with which I bave to dea 
is how to separate among the biblical 
material the permanent essence from the 
accretions which are already marked as cer- 
tain to fall away.” 

Extreme cases, he says, present no diffi- 
culty. The story of Joshua’s stopping the 
sun and that of Jonah and the whale may 
be thrown aside at once; while ‘‘the pa- 
thetic crises—the adieu to Galilee, the con- 
flict in Gethsemane, the agony of Calvary 
which laid open the divine depths of the 
mind of Christ”—must as clearly be retained 
‘* But between these limits, of the certainly 
uuhistorical and the certainly historical, 
lies a vast debatable field, with contents 
at various distances from the two ex- 
tremes.” ‘‘In determining what to retain 
and what to stop of these doubtful mate- 
lials Ihave not been guided by any con- 
siderations of critical authority, still less 
by the rule of my own personal belief; but 
by such estimate as I could make of the 
continued hold of Scripture incident on 
the devout affections of those for whom I 
worked.” 

To particularize. ‘‘ At the date of my 
former collection, the mode of entrance on 
the future life was still an open question, 
the conception of a general resurrection 
and great assize of humanity retaining its 
hold on many minds. Hymns involving 
this conception, hymns which I could never 
personally use stand in that volume side 
by side with others recognizing #20 fu 
mortality of souls, and their passage, one 
by one, from the lower to the higher life. 
Time has laid that question to rest and 
dismissed the imagery of the general judg- 
ment to its place in the Messianic mythol- 
ogy; but other questions now occupy a 
similar position, and similarly require to 


-stand over for final adjudication. Whether 


I have rightly determined their range ex- 
perience alone can show. Tried by con- 
servative feeling, in which I also largely 
share, I shall seem to have parted with 
too much; tried by the balance of critical 
probability, to which I pay deference no 
less, I shall seem to have removed toolittle. 
I can only hope that, whatever be the 
course of inevitable change, its path may 
here be rendered possible to the deepest 
trusts and divinest affections of the soul. 
As a step in the process of transition, the 
New Testament will, doubtless, experience 
what has already happened to the Old: 
elements and scenery in it which are grad- 
ually withdrawn from literal acceptance 
and authoritative use will pass into 
symbols of some truth and sanctity be- 
yond themselves, and help the imagina- 
tion to give form and color to spir- 
itual things; and, as the Egyptian bondage, 
the desert march, the water from the rock, 
the promised land, the courts of Zion, the 
holy of holies have been lifted into em- 
blems of the pilgrimage of man and the 
providence of God, so the baptismal dove, 
the temptation, the calming of the storm, 
the transfiguration, the Christ crucified, 
the Christ glorified, notwithstanding ine- 
qualities in their historical certainty, will 
retain their significance for the inward life, 
painting the crises of its drama and the tran- 
scendency of its victory.” Many of the 
bymns which follow ‘do but touch fora 
moment the ground of historical incident, 
and pass on at once to some spiritual coun- 
terpart, which is the real theme of the poet’s 
inspiration.” 

On these principles the book has been 
made. We forbear comment again, and 
pass to his eloquent justification of the uni. 
versal and (within limits) inevitable prac- 
tice, largely used by him and his co-wor- 
shipers, of altering texts. 

‘If the original texts were all stereo- 
typed, while new impulses awoke, aod new 
thoughts were born, and worship began to 
speak in tones unbeard before, the whole 
continuity and catholicity of religious life 


SS 
wouid be broken; the old inheritance of sa- 
Cred influence would be struck with paraly- 
sis; a fresh library of piety, a separate 
school of Spiritual culture would be set up 
for every little conimunity; and for the 
grave and lofty speech of # universal devo- 
tion we should have a grotesqueaseembiage 
of provincial eceentricities. The whole 
hope of any gathering together of Chris- 
tiavs in a comprehensive ‘City of God’ 
depends on a gradual falling away of trans- 
itory from permanent «lemenis in the sacra 
transmitted trom the past; and they can 
never be sifted out and lay bare the imper- 
ishable residuum unless each communion 1s 
free to take what it can from the life of the 
rest, and so test the real. range of possibie 
sympathy.” 

Turning from the Preface to the body of 
the book again, one finds that tiese ideas, 
so frankly stated, have been as treely car- 
ried out. Though “under rigorous re- 
straint,” the liberty of revision has been aa 
fully used as that of expurgation. For 
“* Rock of Ages” and ‘‘ Jerusalem the gold- 
en” there is naturally no place bere; they 
belong to ‘‘the Messianic mythology ” and 


are discharged as incurable. But some 
others, dear to all of us, may be 
found in tbis assembly, so changed 


in countenance that their own fathers 
will hardly recognize them at first 
sight. It was with the best intentions that 
their comeliness was marred, with some in- 
tellectual conscientiousness, in obedience to 
the laws of editorial work, above stated. 
But whether or no we object to the general 
principle, its application is fairly matter 
for criticism. We freely yield the com- 
piler’s claim, that ‘‘ of mere arbitrary tam- 
pering with the materials which it is his 
duty and delight to touch with only a rev. 
erent hand he trusts no trace will be 
found.” It is his object to open “his ap- 
proaches to Christian devotion” to such as 
‘* bring to them athoughtful historical judg- 
ment and an aversion to puerilities of taste”: 
to ‘“‘render the path of inevitable change 


possible to the deepest trusts and divinest 
affootiouse of shy ovut.~ rs tis done by 


merely substituting (Hymn 97) 


“Come, Holy One, in love,” 
for 


Is 


“Come, Holy Ghost, in love’? 


“ Father, refuge of my soul’’ (379) 
more edifying than 

“ Jesus, lover of my soul”? 
Do the alterations in the following cases be- 
long to ‘‘ the grave and lofty speech of a uni- 
versal devotion,” and the original text to 
‘*a grotesque assemblage of provincial ec- 
centricities ?” 
496,v.8.* Come then in light before my closing eyes !” 
for 

“Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes!” 

145. “ Receive Messiah gladly” 


for 
“ Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.” 


138. “ Gracious God of Jesus, bear,” 


and : 
“ Heir of Jesus, hush thy fear 
for 
“Gracious Son of Mary, hear.” 
257. ** Am Ia soldier of the Cross, 
And pledged to bear its shame,” 
for 
“ A follower of the Lamb.” 
368. ‘* My spirit on thy care, 
My Father, I recline,” 
for 


“ Blest Saviour, I recline.” 
870. “*O Holy Father, Friend unseen !” 


“O holy Saviour.” 


451,v. 3.“ O by the woes thy saints have borne, 
Thy mark of love their piercing thorn ;” 


for 
“O by the pangs Thyself hast borne, 


The ruffian’s blow, the tyrant’s scorn.” 

Which is provincial and which catholic? 

These illustrations are suggestive. The 
principal divisions of this book are headed 
‘¢God, and his Descent on Man,” ‘‘ Man, in 
his Ascent to God.” Dr. Martineau agrees 
with the rest of us that the first of these must 
precede the other. But how does God accom- 
plish this ‘‘ Descent on Man”? The com- 
mon reason and experience of humanity (it 
is not merely a matter of inherited dogma) 
reply: ‘‘ Through the Son and Spirit. Pri- 
marily and chiefly, by the Word Incarnate, 
whereby are best expressed to man his 
mind, his heart, his will. By the revela- 
tion which he has made of himself in the 
Babe of Bethlehem, the Prophet of Galilee, 
the Martyr of Golgotha. By those rare 
words and deeds and sufferings which are 
God’s no less than man’s; by that supreme 
character and life and sacrifice which log- 
ically necessitate the ‘miracles’ of Easter 
and Ascension and Whitsunday. Therem 
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most fully we find our Father; thereby 
most.surely we climb to him. Of all ‘the 
sacra transmitted from the past,’ these facts, 
and the lessons we draw therefrom, are our 
most precious and essential things. By 
them mainly we live, so far as we live to 
God at all” 

Therefore it is not well to relegate these 
facts to the domain of ‘‘ Messianic mythol- 
ogy.”, Not thus can a “ universal devotion” 
be attained nor “a comprebensive City of 
God” built up. Dr. Martineau himself 
seems half to see and wholly to feel how 
hopeless is the effort. If we speak plainly, 
he has given us sanction and example. In 
brilliant sentences which we have quoted— 
unless we wholly misread the meaning—he 
shows a mind divided between the radical 
brain and the conservative heart. Can 
these he reconciled by any dogmatism (it is 
that in substance, if not in form) of partial 
negations, by any emendation of texts which 
shuts out the Saviour of the world? ‘‘ There 
is one mediator between God and men.” 
[r. Martineau believes in emotion, in 
devoutness in the spiritual life. It is impos- 
sihie not to recognize the presence of these 
in his book. But has he supplied—is it pos- 
sible from his standpoint to supply—the 
easiest and directest paths for their entrance, 
the widest and deepest channels for their 
flow? Freperic M, Brrp. 


(RR a 


The International Review for July, or, a8 
the cover prints it, for “July—August,’’ begins 
with a long and good article by Dr, Ray Palmer 
on “ William Cullen Bryant and his Writings ” 
—an article we are glad to see for the sake of 
{ts own merits, and also because our graver 
publications, like The North American and The 
Znternational, do not print any too many papers 
devoted to purely literary topics. Dr. Palmer’s 
article contains in its first pages a careful and 
accurate account of the poet’s life, which has 
not elsewhere been written of ina manner so 
free from mistakes. Thus Mr. Bryant’s name 

spepeees on the triennial catalogue of Williams 


LOR, 1b the elnme af 1212 and it has gen- 
ae been supposed that he studied at that 


institution at least two years. Dr. Palmer 
says: “After leaving Mr. Hallock’s [in 
Plainfield, Mass.], he studied by himself 
awhile, and then entered Williams College a 
sophomore, at about sixteen, in 1810. He had 
nardly time here to distinguish himself as a 
scholar; for he remained but two terms, and 
not two years, as has been stated in some of 
the sketches of his career. For some reason, 
he decided, with otbers of his class, to com- 
plete his course at Yale; but this involved ad- 
ditional expense, and at this point his father 
was unable to assist him. The result was that 
he pursued his college studies no further; but 
after afew months at home commenced the 
stady of the law with Judge Samuel Howe, of 
Worthington, in Hampshire County, where he 
remained two years.’’ Other facts are stated 
with the same accuracy. ‘*Thanatopsis” was 
written in 1811, when Mr. Bryant was eighteen. 
‘* Before writing this,’ says Dr. Palmer, “ his 
poetic ardor had been somewhat intensified by 
reading the ‘Memoirs and Select Remains of 
Henry Kirke White’ and Blair's ‘Grave’— 
the somber character of the latter not repelling 
tiin, but apparently harmonizing, to a certain 
extent, with the serious thoughtfulness of his 
own temperament. It was not until some time 
after * Thanatopsis’ was written that the manu- 
script came into the hands of his father. It was 
at length, in 1817, taken by him to the editors 
of The North American Review, published 
in that journal, and at once recognized 
as indicating the advent of a poet of 
rare promise.”? It is true that the poem 
did indicate the advent of a poet of rare prom- 
ise; but itis also true that it showed that he 
had achieved as well as promised. Elsewhere 
“ Thanatopsis’’ is mentioned as foretelling the 
subsequent tastes and successes of the poet, 
which is again quite correct; but Dr. Palmer 
seems to give too little mention to the fact 
that it is commonly considered that Mr, Bryant 
has never since surpassed or equaled this his 
masterpiece. The justice of this opinion we 
do not care to maivtain, and Mr. Bryant is 
understood to have some dislike of such ex- 
cessive praise of a poem written at eighteen as 
may intimate that in the succeeding sixty-two 
years its author has never beaten it. The 
Knowledge of this fact may have tempered Dr. 
Palmer's perfectly hearty praise. We com- 
mend the article as giving a generous estimate 
of Mr. Bryant’s position in American literature 
and restating in an excellent manner the lead- 
ing events in his life. 


vee. The Contemporary Review for June (Lippin- 
cott) puts at the front another of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Homeric Studies—on ‘‘ Homer’s Place 
in History.” The essay shows the careful and 
conscientious scholarship of the late prime 





minister, and adds something considerable to 
our knowledge of the subject discussed. Mr. 
Maurice’s Theology is ably defended by the 
Rey. J. Liwellyn Davies from the attacks of 
Mr. Leslie Stepben and the materialistic secu- 
larists. Not only are the signal merits of Mr. 
Maurice as a thinker clearly exhibited, but the 
shallowness and flippancy of Mr. Stephen’s 
criticism is exposed in a manner that to this 
gentleman must be not joyous, but grievous. 
Mr. Greg has a second article on ‘‘ Rocks 
Ahead,’’ in which he prophecies the approach- 
ing industrial exhaustion and _ decline 
of Great Britain. The three advantages 
that have given to the Mother Country 
her industrial supremacy are, according to Mr. 
Greg, abundant coal and iron, both cheap and 
in proximity, the industry and efficiency of 
her artisans, and her enermous command of 
capital. The coal and the iron are becoming 
less plentiful and dearer, the working classes 
are becoming less industrious and conscien- 
tious, and the capital of the country is finding 
employment elsewhere. For these reasons Mr. 
Greg argues that the day of his country as an 
industrial power has passed its noon. His 
reasonings seem to be very sober and forcible, 
and we are-not prepared to gainsay the truth 
of his conelusions. Lord Lyttleton writes on 
the ‘‘Undogmatic Teaching of Religion” in 
public schools, arguing that the thing is im- 
possible—tbat religion cannot be taught un” 
dogmatically, which is true; and that, there- 
fore, it ought to be taught dogmatically in 
public schools, which is by no means clear. 
The noble lord strives hard to,show how 
instruction in religion may be given 
without giving offense; but the muddle 
into which he gets leaves only one thing plain, 
and that is that the only sensible thing for the 
state to do is to let religion alone. Among 
other articles, isan onslaught upon * Rendu 
and his Editors,’’ by Professor Tyndall, disclos. 
ing a smart squabble among physicists and 
showing that the odium scientificum is quite as 
odious as the odium theologicum Archbishop 
Manning also prints his reply to Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen on the relations of religion and gov- 
ernment, in which, we are bound to say, he 
keeps bis temper better than his antagonist and 
far better than Mr. Tyndall. Asa replyto the 
atheistic secularism of Mr. Stephen, his article 


18 Quito eatiefactory ; as an attack on Bismarck- 
ism, it enlists our sympathy ; but in its claim 
that the Roman Catholic Church is the only log- 
ical antithesis of Cesarism and infidelity it 
proves a good deal too much. If Ultramontan- 
ism were the only alternative of Cesarism, we 
confess that we should choose the latter. There 
is no civil government now existing in Europe 
to which we would not sooner yield the con- 


trol of our spiritual affairs than to the Roman: 


See. This valuable magazine gains in value 
month by month. To one who wishes to 
keep abreast of current religious discussion it 
is almost indispensable. Its articles are all 
well written and its platiorm is perfectly free. 
What is the reason that we cannot have some- 
thing like it in America? Our monthlies find 
almost no room for essays; our quarterlies are 
mortgaged to the sects which they represent ; 
there is no good medium through which 
thoughtful men can reach the public in the care- 
ful discussion of current questions, in politics, 
literature, or religion. THE INDEPENDENT offers 
a tolerably free platform; but a weekly news- 
paper cannot make room for long and elaborate 
essays. Surely, there must be men in this 
country who have something to say on thes, 
subjects; and there must be a large public 
who wish to read what they have to say. 
Where is the publisher with courage and en- 
terprise enough and the editor with wit and 
tact enough to bring these writers and their 
public together ? 


....Two books are before us written by two 
correspondents of The New York Herald— 
Messrs. James J. O’Kelly and Henry M. Stan- 
ley, neither of them being discreditable addi- 
tions to our literature and both of them show- 
ing that men of sense and some literary skill 
are occasionally employed by our eccentric 
and generally illiterate contemporary. Mr. 
O’Kelly’s book, Zhe Mambi-Land ; or, Adven- 
tures of a Herald Correspondent in Cuba (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.), albeit its author is less 
known than Mr. Stanley, has the advantage as 
far as present interest is concerned, Cuba not 
being likely to fade out of our minds or 
our literature at once. Beginning witb his 
departure from New York, Mr. O’Kelly 
tells us oof his varying fortunes in 
Cuba—in Havana, on a slave plantation, 
among the insurgents, and in prison—telling 
many tbings interesting to many Amer- 
icans. The book opens with the following 
specimen of terse and severe English: ‘‘ Dim, 
mystic, and clothed in awful shadows, there 
floats on the edge of the American Continent 
an unknown country. Mirage-like, it looms 
up at intervals on the horizon in gloomy grand- 
eur; and when its form and general features 
seem about to reveal themselves it fades away 
from the vision, and leaves only indistinct im- 
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pressions behind. But it fades not forever. 
Again it appears, and the evidences of its ex- 
istence are perceptible to the senses. This 
mysterious country is the Mambi-Land. It is 
hid from our view by the war-clouds which ob- 
scure its frontiers and veil its territory from 
the gaze of the outer world. The clash of 
arms and the thufider-roar of guns that 
come borne on the winds, mingled with 
shrieks of battle and anguished cries for 
help, assure us that the dim and in- 
distinct country is no dream-land, but 
the abiding-place of men with the same in- 
stints, hopes, and passions as ourselves.’? And 
so on fora page ortwo. Butin the rest of the 
book there is little of this sort of thing. 
Coomassieand Magdala: The Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa (Harper & Brothers) con- 
tains accounts of the Abyssinian and Ashantee 
wars, the latter coming first in the book. The 
Ashantee Expedition Mr. Stanley thinks dull 
compared to the Abyssinian, but more heroic. 
Of the two he says: ‘A greater contrast could 
not be made than is presented by the story of 
the two expeditions which England undertook 
in Africain bebalf of her honor, her dignity, 
humanity, and justice ; and more brilliant suc- 
cesses than attended these two campaigns in 


hostile countries are not recorded in history.”’ | 


Mr. Stanley’s book is an interesting and valu- 
able one. The maps are excellent ; the wood- 
cuts are not excellent; aud the printing and 
binding are substantially handsome. The mis- 
take which dates the letter composing Chapter 
III on ‘“‘ November 20th, 1874’ should be cor- 
rected. 


..«-In the number of this journal for August 
14, 1873, we gave very hearty praise to Messrs, 
James R. Osgood’s ‘‘New England; a Hand- 
book for Travelers,” calling it the best Ameri- 
can guide-book that had yet appeared. A 
somewhat careful examination of the book 
from time to time since has confirmed the very 
good opinion we had of it at first—its com- 
pleteness, accuracy, good judgment, compact- 
ness, and divers excellencies quite leaving 
nothing to be desired. This admirable work 
has now been followed by The Middle States; a 
Handbook for Travelers, with the same 
editor (Mr. M. F. Sweetser) and publish. 
ers. The counterpart of its predeces- 
sor in plan and make-up, it deserves 
the same emphatic commendation. The 
needful information is given concerning 
towns, routes, objects of interest, etc., in the 
Middle States; and the historical and other 
statements contained in the notices of the va- 
rious places described are so full and accurate 
that their very residents will do well to get the 
book and learn things which they perhaps 
never knew before. The amount of labor re. 
quired in the preparation of these two books 
has evidently been very great; but it has been 
so well bestowed that editor and publishers 
can congratulate themselves that the New 
England and Middle States have now been de- 
scribed, as far as guide-books can describe 
them, in as thorough a manner as any portion 
of the globe. T» say that the books are better 
than any American works of the sort that have 
hitherto appeared would be superfluous ; there 
is no comparison to be made between them 
and their predecessors. The errors that we 
have noted are few and trivial. 


«»..The Uolumbian Speaker (Lee & Shepard) 
is the first volume of a series of books for 
pupils of various grades, and consists of 
pieces for declamation and reading, its editors 
being Messrs. L. J. Campbell and Oren Root, 
Jr. The selections in prose and poetry are 
for the most part new or unhackneyed, 
and have been chosen with good taste, 
its modern or contemporary character being 
sbown by the fact that among the authors laid 
under contribution are Carl Schurz, Ellis H. 
Roberts, John B. Gough, Mark Twain, and T. 
DeWitt Talmage. The volume, although 
cheaply sold, is well published in neat drab, 
gilt, and black covers. From the same pub- 
lishers we bave the first volume of The Reading 
Club and Handy Speaker, selections in prose 
and verse for readings and recitations, 
edited by Mr. George M. Baker, who is 
known as the compiler of similar works. 
Mr.Baker’s selections are fewer in number than 
those Gontained in the volume just mentioned 
and have hardly been gathered with equal 
taste. Nothing is easier than for anybody 
owning paste-pot and scissors to compile books 
of this sort by the dozen. One of the poems 
is assigned to “‘G. H. Barnes, in Scribner's for 
May,’’ a piece of information whose value is 
somewhat lessened by its indefiniteness. 


...-A book which has its subject all to itself 
is The Cretan Insurrection of 1866-7-8 (Henry 
Holt & Co.), by William J. Stillman, an occa- 
sional contributor to several of our periodicals, 
an amateur photographer and art student of 
good repute, and recently our consul in Crete. 
Of the events he describes Mr. Stillman justly 
says “‘quorum pars magna fut,” and his record 
of the insurrection is marked by a genuine 
enthusiasm for the cause of the revolutionary 





party. Recognizing the ‘fatal defects’? of the 
Greek race, he bears record to their ‘capacity 
for political organization, for patriotic effort 
and self-sacrifice,’ and holds outside influences 
to be largely responsible for their faults. His 
brief volume will be found an excellent sum- 
mary of events which deserve to be remem- 
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BY J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


The Life and Deat of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “ The hee Years’ War.” By 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. Author of “ The 
Rise of the Dutch Repurtie’ ie “ Titor of the Oni- 
ted Netherlands,” etc. With Illustrations. In Two 
Yolumes. 8vo, Cloth, $7. (Uniform with Motley’s 

“ Dutch Republic” and “ United Netherlands.”) 
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The Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and 
Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Cen- 
ter of Africa. From 1 to 1871. By Dr. GEORG 

SCHWEINFURTH. Translated by ELLEN E. FREWER, 
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BY H. M, STANLEY, 


Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British Cam- 
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By T. De WITT TALMAGE. With a Picture of the 
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Harpers Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
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Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spai 
With over One Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. 
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rit AL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 9 pages, 8vo, will 
be sent, free of postage, to any one who will favor me 
with his address. 











HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
Industrial Publisher, 406 Walnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Brounen oa Cook, geegntt ha ry 
vo, Cloth, near zes, ee 7 
Half Calf, $8.30. ” —_— 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFFE. 


Northern California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
CHARLES NORDHOFF, author of “Cali — for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” ete., 
fusely Ilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 2.50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





DE MILLE’S are living Link. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1.00 ; Cloth, $1.50 


es BRADDON'S Taken at the Flood. 8vo, Paper. 
its. 


sameencit’s Second Cousin Sarah. Tlustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

GEORGIANA M.CRAIK’S Miss Moore. A Tale for 
Girls. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

MIss MULOCE’S. My Mother and I. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPEH’S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper. 
50 cents. 

BENEDICT’S jim Worthington’s Name. §8vo, 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 

VICTOR HUGO’ .- Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 c 


Illustrated. 


TALBOT’S pros Fire and Water. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents 
BULWER’S Parisians. Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1.50; 8vo, Paper, $1.00. 

THE BLUE RIBBON BY the Author of “ 8t. 
Olave’s,” ‘ Jeanie’s Quie Life,’”’ “‘Meta’s Faith,” 
etc. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

BLACK’S A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 

and Characteristic Dlustrations by American 
foe British artists. 


Oliver Twist. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts; Cloth, $1 00. 


Martin Chuzzlewit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cl oth; 1 50. 
Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75cts; Cloth, $1 25. 
ee, Copperfield. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

beyandsSon. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Reonoiss Nickleby. 8vo, Paper, 31 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Bleak Hou 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Pickwick Pavers: 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Little Dorrit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth. $1 50. 
Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


2] HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of t 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

(” HARPER’S CATALOGUE imuailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


= 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues freee HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 


Dreka’s 
Dictionary Blotter. 


A combination of shestine: t Jase with compiete list of 
words ——s writers os ‘oo : A spell ee 
et e by Stationers an ooksellers, and a@ 
™ CHES STNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Send for Descriptive Price-list. 


THE TWO MOST ATTRACTIVE 

f th on are “THE SECOND WIFE” 

roy S “HULDA,” translated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


805 Broadway, N. Y. 
a ee 
ony esaresee > post free, 

















wit send t SOR 
Practs to 





D. APPLETON & C 
PUBLIRHARS AND DOSESELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent toany address on application. 


ANGE OF ADDRESS.—MACMILL & 
PI Y.(under the Mercantile Ken 2h A 7 
ace, N. Y. 

plete Rae sent, post free, for 6 cents. 








lks’ Rural, 
yy per yn! "published. $1.30 
per year; four copies $4, A puir of chromos to every 
subscriber. Six months on trial for only 50 cents. 
Address H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, Chicago. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, Publish- 
ers, New York. Catalogues sent free. a 


SE R SPECIMEN f YOUTH’S 
Ph Rigg BY Mason CB! 4 Mass. 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Books, 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 


$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


thly Ma, ne for youngest readers. SU- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 

THE EASY BOOK for little children, just pub- 
lished. Price, 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 


rice. 
” sony L, SHOREY, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


Dollars’ worth of Choice pre New Sunday- 
| school Books for Pree, A ddress all orders 
(establis’d 1855) to H. Tomlinson, Chic’go 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


New Singing Books! 
THE LEADER! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 
Choirs, Conventions, and Singing Classes will wel- 


come this new Church ge Book, filled with new 
——_ aothems, chants, etc., etc., all of the best 
q 


Price, $1.88, or $12 per dozen. 


The Song Monarch!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 
Especially for Singing Classes. First 86 es con- 
tain the elementary course, the same as that in the 
LEADER, which course is followed by more than 100 
es filled with the most er Secular and 
cred Music for practice. Equal to the SONG KING 
: in interest. 


Price, 75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


MUSIC READERS. 


Three coretully-qrades Song Books for Common 
Schools, by EMERSON Yand W. S. TILDEN. 























Book ist. For Primary Schools. Ln » 35 cts. 
2d. For Lower‘ Grammar” Classe: "60 
“ 3d. For Higher i? 


The Course is easy, progressive, interesti 
has been thoroughly tested in schools near jo 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


20 SHEETS OF CHOICE MUSIC $1. 


Why eon why 4 Ly ay Rah high-priced Music, when 
logue of 700 pieces? Any 
otal Dime or or “iO of xf Dim e Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by ail booksellers and can 
ordered rough 8 eae newsdealer. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Add 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Ave.. New York. 


sonag FOR THE SANCTUARY, 
AKNE Cu., 
wand’ 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 








THE NATIONAL 


NEW HAVEN, 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


CONN» 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIACES 


of the choicest modern styles and improvements. 


specialty, 


Landaus, Laudauleties, and Olarences % 


A large stock constantly on hand, from very light weights to full ditto. We 


invite special attention to our new patent INTERCHANGEABLE-FRONT LANDAULETTE, the ad- 

vantages of which have only to be known to be appreciated, it being a Landau and Lan- 
daulette combined in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, 
making a beautiful Landau for Summer and an Octagon Glass-Front Laudauletie for Win 


ter. We build 


ive Sizes of these beautiful carriages. 


PURCHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT TO OUB 
Factory, WHERE THEY CAN always get the finest and best of work at ‘‘ Factory Prices.” 


Every Carriage is WARRANTED FIRST- 


LASS and to please in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


By H. R,. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 


“THE SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” ete. 


The great pomatenity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, both for children and adults, guarantees the 
success of his 


SONGS OF LOVE, 
FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 


It has been most carefull = oemeres and is the re- 
— of — of nt args and study. ai aoe oe 
tion, which wil bag hE. assist children tn m ake 

e 


Ww 
Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of Bo 5 nga in 

writing for ‘and rem. er ‘idren and is in stro’ 

sympathy with —_ ery Superintendent an 
eacher sbould examin: 


SONCS ‘OF LOVE 


NEW AND. G00D IDEAS 


it —. —— a s60° by op 
cen ost r dozen, 
Published by - 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 


Now is your time to make money. We want mort, 
active men to introduce our stap works. 
who are willing to devote their whole time ry the 
business will reap a ha 

Agents employed on commission or salary. 

For further information apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


NORWICH, comm. 


oon AGENTS WANTE 
ut rei oe ELL IT ALL 


house, of Salt Lake City-for 








ye erm or a 


ya by MRS. STOWE. oe Mia of the of the sake 
life,” mysteries, &c., of 


the Movmona, ” “Asa ent oman 
seesthem.” Itis ly over, with 
revelations, my pate, ani 


hy for 
Ministers 8a; 





porticalsrs. ea &e. 
Address, A. 


to any 
tS Wosrumoros &C &Co., 





GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 


The immense circulation of HENRY WARD BEECH- 
ER’s Christian Union has been built up by active can- 
vassers. No other publication compares with it for 


uick and profitable returns. The public eagerness 
or Mrs. Stowe’s new story, the popularity of a 
of thousands of old 


the friendly suppo' 
eeaibers, tt the artistic promiame foc for peonttiete delivery 
light outt and comp “in n” to ers 
e repea su scents “and offer nactive, 
intelligent p unusual to make money. 





All who want a safe, independent business write st 


CO.. New ¥ York, Boston, Chicago, thy 
or San Kanaiees 


FOR GANVASSERS. 


A new religious work. Now having a large and active 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ad- 
dress 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 451 Broome &t., N. Y. 


“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS LLLUSTRATED BY 


THOMAS NAST. 
Of course, this book will sell like _ ~ at a genera. 
muster. Everybody’s bun for it. For gnc, ad- 
dress AMERICAN PUBLIS. G CO., Hi: rd, Ct. 


Bddnen Tic WAN 


‘intBibl o strated Sa BERN 
pst li t. le uw 
set TTC OT GOD. ‘The Grest Book for-sunday- 
schools and Wrcihies. nHiandeomely. bound. TH 
PXDIA OF THINGS WOR 
or, 25,000 Wants Supplied. All you want to know abou 
7 ‘Checula: ulars and terms furnish — aw wan 
jars 
“SLES 2 beg ny AND PUBLISHING HOUS 
1104 Sansom street, Philadelphia, 


Somermme ENTIRELY New ana 

pep no ps Very little eapi- 

required—only intelligence and 

S pplication—and i big Lh reine 
mes 


a your 

trav Lo ice old it Paspetianced — working for us 
now than for any other house iam posciouiors: etc, 
free. Appagss aT oncez Our Finesips F'2renp, Chicago, 


(CONSTANT EMPLOY MENT.—At home, Male 

or Female, #3) a week warranted. No capitai re- 
uired. Particulars and valuable sam 1, sent _—_ 

adress with 6c. return stamp, C. Ri 

burg, N. 


Wanted Agente for 























SHARLES SUMNER, Db 
BANKS, BISHOP GILBERT oy 
Wo. M. CORNELL, LL.D., with qulogies 46 Cast Schu om 
Geo. W. Curtis, and others. Exclusive mee 
competition. ae H. Earle, Publisher, ston. 





4 + y Bibles, and iechanis Manual,”’ sician.” 
les, ete. A SCOU. 4 
Fa her 1 weaeens street, Chicago. 





Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Tr isan undoubted fact that we give with Tus In- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful an@ 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religi paper published 


We go further, and allege that no subscriber te any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continents 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
Paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, d@. 
signed and painted by the emi t artist, Mr. F. B, 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFEREN 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEER 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTE 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough ang 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive an@ 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profite 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
PeEZ thd Hn bP Vattatls Plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages te 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Wil! our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all whe 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. OC. BOWEN, Pablisher, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 














Box 3781. 
Our. COMBINATION ROs- 
F IFTY ut BO Bo Us O'S wantea' Bask remy, = 
BOOKS Fy; deine i nde 
Sa a RE 
BIBLE aie Giculary 10 JOHN ee 3 
adeiphia, Pa. v 
Gear LANDMARKS OF TRUTH 


HARMONY OF THE BIBLE WITH REASON 
AND ROLENCE. It furnishes a complete defense 
ageinss who dispute the truth of the Bible. Ene 
dorsed the most eminent scholars “and divines, 
cab research. WHOLB 
LIBRARY IN ONE VOLUME. Of gro’ value to ane 


— 





bis 


pang ey ver yee fare cootalsine compet te 
ted. ri tiowere' rea et 
trated. Send Ome, DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO.. Hartlord. Coum 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT, 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per 
maner.t Employment. Men and Women want 
ed. Faull particulars free. Address 
W.4. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Ma, 


$900 = A MONTH TO aes 


practical low- wtees ik - 
ston, Mass. ; son York City; Pittaburgh, Pa.; Clie 
aoe Il.; Louisville, Ky.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK AGENTS are meeting with an immense 
success canvassing fo 
THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 
United States Publishing Company, New York. 


wishing to make money can bod of 

A L L agen to their advantage b song; 
p to THE BEVERL x to. 8 

Wabash Ave., cago, tls. No nuabes 

ENTS WANTED.—Men or Women. a 


a or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. rite 
at once to F. M. REED, Eighth stree New York 


AGENTS. tits Davi WILLIAMS, Nt 


$180 Bae eae a 
COWGILL & CO., Kalamazoo, 
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Houny and Old. 


JAMIE'S FABLE. 


BY MISS B. N. HATHEWAY. 








AUNTY: 
Jamie, what has happened to you? 
Tell me where you have been so long. 
See your apron, so soiled and torn! 
I fear my boy has been doing wrong. 
JAMIE : 
I was only playing out in the yard, 
Building some houses all in a row, 
And a bear walked through the garden gate, 


And s#id ‘*Good-morning!’’  growiing 
just so. 


He tore this hole with his paw, [ guess; 
AndI struck him then with a great big 
stick ! 
I almost broke his back, I s’pect, 
For I tell you, Aunty, be went off quick. 


AUNTY: 
Jamie, look at Maggie’s new doll, 
With her rosy cheeks and bright blue eyes. 
What do you think should be done to her 
If she should speak and tell naughty lies ? 


JAMIE: 
If Dolly should ever tell naughty lies 
Her head should be cut right off, I think! 
What do you b’lieve its stuffed with ? say. 
My knife would do it quick as a wink! 


AUNTY: 
And what should be done to a little boy 
Who tells his aunt a story so wild ? 
No bear could say ‘*Good-morning!” to 
you, 
Then why do you talk in this way, my child? 
JaMIE: 
Don’t you ‘member the other day 
You read mea story about some bears ? 
And they talked together like anything, 
And slept in some beds and sat up in 
chairs 


AUNTY: 
But, Jamie, that was a fable I read; 
I told you then that it wasn’t true. 


JAMIE: 
Well, Aunty, that’s the matter with this: 
My bear is a fable story too. 


THE CODGER’S ROAD. 


BY HELEN > vUspunna: * 








JACQUELINE SHARRELLE was the full 
name of my heroine, but Jacque was as 
much as she ever got of it. Her share of 
everything in this life was likewise much 
abbreviated, excepting hardships, Of these 
she bore her complement and all other 
folks saw fit to thrust upon her. Thrusts 
were about all she got in this world, anyway. 
She had been taught to believe she deserved 
littleelse. The world held a grudge against 
her for being born, and aired its ill will on 
every occasion. Jacqueline had not been 
consulted in this matter of birth, and had 
existed several years before she learned 
what on offense had been committed. 
When she found herself and noted her sur- 
roundings, she protested as loudly as any 
one else ; but the world, who owed her a 
living, never forgave her for presenting her 
bill. Her father taunted her with the room 
she took up and the food she required ; 
scowled at her for the very rags she begged 
to cover her ; hated instead of pitied her 
for being born. Sharrelle had gotten an 
idea from some source that Jacqueline had 
created herself, and he couldo’t forgive such 
a piece of presumption. Sharrelle’s wife 
gave her child ail the love a broken heart 
could held, and suffered for her while 
that heart held life; but ere Jacqueline 
was ten in years God called ber mother 
home. Then Sharrelle’s sister, a coarse, 
brawling woman, stepped in to fill the va 
eancy. Like the night which reveals to us 
the stars, Jacqueline, through this woman, 
saw for the firsttime the mother she had lost, 
and, like the little heathen that she was, 
fell to wershiping the only star her 
memory-heaven held. I think if Jacque- 
line had Known how to pray she would 
have thanked God that, inasmuch as he 


chose to bring her little day to such a sud- | 


den end, be had found it in his heart to put 
one star into the night which bad fallen 
around her. But of prayer, of praise 
Jacqueline knew nothing. That there was 
a God of power somewhere she fully be- 
lieved — had become convinced of this 
through ber father’s imprecations. When 
incensed — and Sharrelle was seldom any- 
thing else—he was ever wont to'call down 
God’s vengeance upon her; and the men and 
women in the miserable neighborhood in 


which she lived appealed to the same Un- 
known Being to bring everlasting punish- 
ment upon their offenders. So Jacqueline 
feared God and trembled at his name; but 
her fear was not the beginning of wisdom— 
more the result of gross ignorance. 

Poor Jacqueline, she knew enough in 
other respects—altogether too much fora 
child of her years. Her little, red, rough 
hands were the ones that toiled over the 
weekly washtub and purified the clothes 
of father and aunt. The same rough 
hands and aching fingers smoothed the 
Sharrelle garments free from wrinkles, tug- 
ging and guiding the great heavy irons 
Into the flour the red hands plunged and 
lost themselves in whiteness, molding 
great batches of bread. I think, if Jacque- 
line had known Scripture, she would have 
whispered to herself right here: “* Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow.” But no such comfort 
came to the tired heart; tears dimmed 
the eyes instead, as on she hurried with her 
work. Downon hands and knees Jacque- 
line scrubbed the floor of the kitchen and 
erased the prints of Sharrelle’s brogans. 
Was there anything Jacqueline didn’t do» 
That nothing was left undone Toinette 
Sharrelle kept a sharp eye and a sharper 
tongue. She whetted them both on the 
Jacqueline strop, and the child wore away 
by degrees. 

Jacqueline had a busy mind, and while 
she worked it talked to her. Sometimes 
it propounded strange questions; and when 
the toiler could find no satisfactory reply 
she would shake her head solemnly and 
murmur: ‘ Dun’no; give’tup.” But when 
the answer was forthcoming she gave it 
mentally, exclaiming aloud: “ That’s why; 
an’ now ye know.” 

Nothing escaped Jacqueline’s observa- 
tion. Her hungry nature bolted everything 
and chewed the cud in the aftertime. 
Crouched behind the old broken stove while 
Toinette gossiped abroad, leaning far out of 
the window awaiting her father’s return, 
Jacqueline pondered at night on her life 


and. like you and me, dreamed strange 
fancies, to which the matter-of-fact reality 


never granted a pass within its borders, 

At home she exchanged her ideas with no 
one. She conversed but little with father 
and aunt; not even in defense of self did 
she open her mouth to plead, except on 
rare occasions and as a last alternative. 
She ‘preferred to flee pursuing wratb, and 
only when fretted to an extreme degree did 
she turn to fight her persecutors. Then 
the white-faced, hunted creature would leap 
forward into their midst, her eyes glaring 
with pent-up fire seeking escape, her very 
attitude betraying the resistance she was 
bound to offer her tormentors. Even at 
such times the words she uttered were very 
few; but they fell with telling effect upon 
her foes, as, awed to fear, they slunk away, 
sullen but conquered. Then Jacqueline 
would array herself and spend the rest of 
the day out, sometimes wandering restlessly 
through the streets, sometimes paying short 
visits to her pet haunts and friends in the 
neighborhood. Without fear of scoldings, 
Jacqueline could roam on such occasions as 
far as she chose and whither she pleased. 
No one essayed to touch her on her return. 
She was like a gun, which, having’ dis- 
charged itself unexpectedly, is treated for 
the time being with much greater careful- 
ness and a considerable more respect. 

It was on the night of such an unpleas- 
antness in the Sharrelle abode that Jacque- 
line, after wandering through the city until 
strength was all gone, bad returned to the 
miserable street in which she lived, and was 
sobbing softly to herself at the very 
thought of going home. But what was 
she to do? Where could she go? The 
street was the only alternative, and ber 
home was preferable to that. 

“Eh! lassie,” cried a broken voice at her 
elbow, ‘‘ young eyes take in more than old. 
Look down the road. D’ye see anythin’— 
anybody a-comin’?” 

Jacqueline dried her eyes and searched 
the darkness. ‘‘I see nothin’—nothin’ but 
an ill road, all crooks an’ turns, an’ folks as 
ill lookin’ an’ ugly as itself,” she answered, 
wearily. 

“Look again, lassie!” begged the old 
man, for old he was—battered and worn 
and done for, as the hst upon his head. 





‘Look again. Young eyes reach further 





than old uns. Away, ’way off. Is there 
any brightness, like a sunrise, perhaps—any 
glory a-nearin’ us?” And he pointed his 
staff to direct her attention. 

Jacqueline brushed the hair from her 
burning face, shaded her eyes, as if it were 
day, and stared fixedly. ‘‘No. There ain’t 
notbin’,” said she, at last turning away 
and regarding her questioner—“ nothin’ 
but this old black road, lyin’ drunk to our 
feet. No brightness, no glory! Why!” 
starting back, ‘‘ whatcan yeexpect? This 
is Codger’s Road. Nothin’ bright never 
comes here, nor never will. It’s a landin’- 
place for city cast-outs, city worn-outs, an’ 
mean uns generally. They all dump in 
here at last. There ain’t no worse place to 
git to;an’ when we can’t stand it no longer 
we chokes up an’ dies. Ye’ve come to a 
pretty place for glory, Mister!” and the 
girl laughed bitterly. “ Ye’ll find that 
stuff out beyond, mebbe; but never here. 
This is Codger’s Road. No one comes here 
to see sights, save to sight the misery an’ the 
suff’ rin’ so plenty.” 

The old man laid his trembling hand 
gently on Jacqueline’s shoulder and shook 
his head mysteriously. ‘‘ Lassie,” said he, 
‘call it Codger’s Road or what ye like, it’s 
allthe same to him. The King will come 
to the Codger’s Road some day, lassie, and 
will bring with him glory an’ power, peace 
an’ plenty, homes an’ sunshine for all. 
Look out for that day! Watch with your 
young eyes to welcome him.” 

‘“‘Eh!” interrupted Jacqueline, dazed and 
doubting. ‘The Codger’s Road, an’ the 
King a-comin’ down it some day! Are ye 
old and crazy to believe sich trash? Have 
ye emptied yer bottle an’ turned yer head? 
The ae indeed! Go home an’ git 

runk.” 

And still the old man stood there, heedless 
of her unbelief, reaching out to the far-off 
beyond with his dim old eyes. ‘‘ He isn’t 
comin’ to-night, maybe,” he murmured, dis- 
appointedly. 

“Not to-night, nor never down this 
road,” ejaculated the girl; to which the old 
man in faith replied : 

“Some day, some day, lassie, the Cod- 
ger’ll have bis turn, with all the rest—some 
day! Look out for the King, lassie—the 
King on the Codger’s Road!” And, turning 
away, he walked feebly off into the dark. 
ness, while Jacqueline in an opposite di- 
rection took herself home. 





1. 

That night, as Jacqueline tossed on her 
bed, moaning and crying in a restless sleep, 
a vision came to her which brought great 
comfort and peace to the sad, troubled 
heart. She dreamed she was standing in 
the same miserable road, near her home, 
anxiously scanning thedistance. Stationed 
everywhere were groups of eager, excited 
people, staring, staring, watching, watch- 
ing, like herself. Out of the windows of 
forlorn-looking houses sad faces thrust 
themselves forward, and little children 
crowded the doorsteps, all feverish with im- 
patience. Sick people strewed the wayside, 
homeless ones wandered up and down, 
wretched humanity clenched bands nerv- 
ously; but all were waiting, watching, list- 
ening for the advent of some one down the 
road. Now and then the whispered hope 
of a mortal fell upon her ears: ‘‘ When the 
King comes he will bring with him bread 
—we shall hunger no more, no more”; or 
** When the King comes he will give me new 
clothes—clothes that won’t soil or grow 
old’; or,“ When the King comes he will 
bring with him love—love that shall rest 
aching hearts.” 4 

Jacqueline felt her dress gently pulled, 
and, turning, she saw Johnny Moore. 

‘*When the King comes I shall git back 
my sight,” the blind boy whispered softly. 

“‘And when the King comes he wil 
straighten my feet,” said crippled Tom 
Limp to his crutches. 

‘‘He will take me upin his arms so 


close,” murmured Orphan Madge, all ex- 
citement. 


But Jacqueline, smiling on them all, spoke 
not a word of herself and the King. She 
only watched and waited. 

Suddenly the air was filled with distant 
music, which thrilled the hearts of every 
one; and presently ‘‘the King, the King, 
the Krye!” was the eager cry that went up 
from all around. 


Down the Codger’s Road in fruth came 


ces] 
————e 


the long-looked-for King, in all bis glory, 
honor, and power, and in allhislove. There 
was not an individual in the entire crowd 
that awaited him from whom the King 
turned loftily away. To the very meanest 
one of all he gave a listening ear and 
granted the boon that each heart craved. 
He scattered his blessings with a bountiful 
hand; and as he smiled on the blind they 
received their sight, as he spoke to the 
deaf the music of his voice reached their 
very souls, and when his glance rested upon 
Tom Limp the lad dropped his crutch and 
ran toward him for very joy. 

At last he came to Jacqueline, and, with- 
out as much asa whisper from the trans- 
fixed girl, he read her aching heart and 
knew its history. Bowing his crowned 
head till his face all love and pity looked in 
hers, he laid his hand upon her and whis- 
pered: ‘Peace ] leave with you. My 
peace I give unto you. Not as the world 
giveth give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. 
I go away and come again unto you.” 

Then Jacqueline felt indeed such a peace 
as she had never known, and all her 
troubles,even to her memory ones, van- 
ished away in the distance. The smile of 
the King as he raised his head, regard, 
a her, seemed to fill her soul with glory 
and— 

But just then the harsh voice of Sharrelle 
summoned the lazy young jade down-stairs, 
and the read, the music, the people, the 
King all quickly disappeared, and the child 
Jacqueline was all that was left in their 
place. No, notall; there was something 
left beside. It was true the King had gone, 
and the whole affair was really only a 
dream; yet somehow the King did as he had 
promised—he went away, but he left his 
peace, a peace that all the riches of the 
world could not have given to Jacqueline. 
The child from that night was a different 


being. 

Sharrelle looked again and again at the 
face that met him that morning, bewildered 
at the change which had come over it, and 
Toinette stood at times gaziwg spell-bound; 
but Jacqueline, unconscious of all, went 
about her work, and in the course of the 
day received from her ‘“ protectors” her 
accustomed portion of burdens and abuse. 
Sharvelle, thrown out of employment, raved 
and threatened at home; his sister, infected 
with his spirit, raved and threatened like- 
wise; both vented their spite on the child 
Jacqueline; but the girl heeded them not, 
her ears were filled with the music of 


‘*Peace I leave with you, my peaceI give 


unto you,” and as she toiled away her 
heart was neither troubled nor afraid. 

Jacqueline did not keep her comfort to 
herself; she shared it with the sorrowing 
everywhere. She sought out the lame boys, 
and told them what the King would do for 
them. She rushed to Johnny Moore, and 
told him who would make him see. She 
took the hand of the despairing one and 
led him toward the King. Not a single op- 
portunity did Jacqueline allow to pass with- 
out sharing with her fellows the hope which 
blessed her heart. ‘‘Some day,” she would 
conclude—'‘‘ yes, some day he will surely 
come; the King will come to Codger’s Road 
some day, and then, oh! then!” Jacqueline 
seldom completed that sentence; but the 
light which illumined her face as she 
thought of the ‘“‘then, oh! then!” spoke 
more eloquently than words could have 
done. Yet on one occasion, when some one 
demanded a statement in full, and entreated 
‘«* Then’ what, little Jacque?” she answered: 
“* Then everything you've ever wanted,” 

Some said, as the days passed and the girl 
still clung to her belief, that Sharrelle’s ill 
treatment had driven her crazy; others 
listened to her words and took hope; anda 
few only watched her bright face and mur- 
mured: ‘* We'll see, we'll see.” 

As for Jacqueline, though her body ached 
at times till she could scarcely drag around; 
though her sufferings were multiplied in 
proportion as she endured; though she was 
mocked, scolded, tormented, beaten, she 
still beheld the promise of the King, and 
the peace he left her took up its abode for- 
ever in her heart. 





ul. 

It was a beautiful June night. Jacque 
line sat in the doorway, watching the glory 
of stars. Months had passed. Jacqueline’s 





heart was still singing of peace. But of 
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late a great longing spoke out of her search- 
ing eyes, and as she sat there that night she 
turned from the stars and looked up the 
road, looked and prayed—not to God, of 
him she knew nothing; but prayed in her 
heart that the King might come very soon. 

A mocking boy passed down the road. 
“Eb! Jacque, no King yet?” derisively. 

“No King yet,” wistfully. 

Hands clenched tightly together, eyes 
strangely Juminous, Jacqu‘line started in- 
doors. Started, but that was all. Shar- 
relle, unheard, had twice called to the unan- 
swering child, and now, enraged beyond 
degree, he sprung forward, aimed a cruel 
blow at the unresisting head, and the girl 
fell backward on the sharp stone steps. 

That was al!. Hours after there lay on 
an ill-spread bed a white, wasted form, with 
a bruised ‘and bandaged head. There 
seemed to be no life there; but there was 
still a little fluttering in the heart region, 
and men and women watched and waited 
anxiously. Sharrelle crouched by the bed, 
uttered strange cries, and caught at the 
mis-shapen hands. Toinette, opposite, sat 
frightened and still. All around the bed 
were the people of Codger’s Road—hearts 
the girl had comforted and hearts that still 
were watching for the King. 

Suddenly the wan, disfigured face lighted 
up with glory, and the closed eyes opened 
with a flash of triumph. The longing had 
all gone out of them; they were satisfied. 

“Oh! Jacque! Jacque!” pleaded the 
remorse-stricken Sharrelle, ‘‘ forgive me 
forgive me!” And he groaned and cried 
aloud. 

“The King,” said Jacqueline, turning 
neither to the right nor left; ‘‘ the King—is 
—come—tell them—the people—the King!” 

‘“Oh! Jacque, Jacque,” begged Shar- 
telle, ‘‘forgive me, Jacque; forgive me, 
Jacque!” 

For a moment no reply was heard. The 
room grew stiller and stiller, the pale face 
brighter and brighter. Presently an odd- 
shaped, ill-jointed, worked-out hand crept 
to the head of the agonized man, fluttered 
inthe gray of his hair, and grew quiet. 
Then the other little toiled-out member 
reached over to the trembling woman, and 
laid itself gently overthe hand that so oft 
had struck her. And then with the last 
breath the life of Jacqueline Sharrelle 
went out in the words of the King, which 
had graven themselves on her heart. 

‘* Peace,” murmured the girl—‘‘ peace 
Ileave with you—my peace I give unto 
you—not—as the world giveth—give I 
unto you—let—not—your heart be troubled 
—neither—let it be—afraid. .I—go—away 
—and—come—again—unto you.” 

But to Jacqueline the King needed not to 
come again, for he had taken her with 
him. It is ‘‘unto you” who are left, who 
are watching and waiting, that the promise 
remains. Take heart you of Codger’s Road, 
you shall not be overlogked in the day of 
his coming. 


WHAT THE TEAPOT TOLD DELL. 
BY ELIZABETH OLMIS. 





DELL was wasbing dishes. A huge dish. 
pan stood before her on the table, half filled 
with clear hot water, in whose smoking 
depths the spoons and forks glistened and 
shone right saucily. Half a dozen goblets 
stood draining in a pan near by; apile of 
plates, saucers, and cups were waiting their 
turn ; and behind them the other tea-dishes, 
A tray stood on a side-table, containing a 
couple of plates, a cup and saucer, cream- 
pitcher, sugar-bowl, and fruit-dish different 
from the others. Grandma was lame and 
could not come to the table with the rest, 
and these had come down from her room. 
She always insisted upon eating from ber 
china—her own beautiful china, given to 
ber Jong, long years ago, when she was 
young and fair, on her wedding day, before 
the wrinkles came on her forehead and the 
silverin her hair. It wasas fragile as glass, 
with a delicate vine tracing itself around 
the edges of the plates and cups and cover- 
ing the edges of the other dishes in various 


"Aenina would not trust Dell with these, 
No one but Mamma must wash them. And 
this she always did first. Aud there they 
atood, waiting to be set up in the closet. 
Dell was a bright, pretty, happy little 
girl, almost slways the sunshine of the 





house. But she would have told you that 
there was one great drawback to her hap- 
piness—one cloud in her otherwise fair sky. 
She had to wash the tea-things! A great 
trial, surely. And you would have thought 
80, if you could have seen her when supper 
was Over. As soon as she began to clear off 
the table her sunny forehead twisted up in 
some way—I’m sure I don’t know how—into 
great, deep wrinkles. This puckered her 
eyes and screwed up her nose, and then she 
pouted her red lips out ever so far; and 
such a looking Dell as washed those dishes 
every night! 

Her mamma felt very sorry to see her 
little girl do so, and often spoke to her about 
it; but naughty Dell, instead of heeding 
this kind mother, actually whispered to her- 
self one day, in the tiniest bit of a whisper: 
“Tf I get all wrinkled and ugly, she’ll be 
sorry she eVer made me wash these horrid 
dishes,” and looked crosser and more 
‘‘puckery” than ever. Now there were 
some other people who felt sorry to see Dell 
do so besides her mamma; and they were 
none other than the dishes themselves. 
Yes, my dear little brown eyes, I said peo- 
pleand I said dishes. Why not, pray? Of 
course, not people like you and me; but 
people for all that. But Dell didn’t know 
this either, as you will see. 

These good people had abundant oppor- 
tunity to see this little girl’s cross looks and 
pouts and scowls, and they had often talked 
to each other about her when quietly set- 
tled down in the homes in Closetville ; and 
at last agreed to give her a little kindly ad- 
vice on the subject. The time chosen for 
this friendly act was the very night of 
which I spoke at the beginning of this 
story. 

Dell was more out of sorts than usual 
this particular evening, and was slashing 
the water around at a great rate, when she 
heard a very wee voice say: ‘‘ Dell, are you 
sick?” Dell jumped, and came very near 
letting the butter-dish fall. She looked 
around the little kitchen, into the dining- 
room, out on the porcb, and even down the 
garden-walk. Noone was there. And yet 
she was sure she had heard the voice—very 
tiny and low, but clear and distinct. Won- 
dering who it could possibly have been, 
with half the wrinkles frightened away, 
she went on with her work. Again she 
heard the question: ‘‘ Dell, are you sick ?” 
She was not a timid girl; but she couldn’t 
see any one, and these mysterious questions 
made her heart beat faster than before. 

‘Pm just old Mrs. Teapot, dear, right 
down here by the saucers.” 

Dell’s brown eyes opened to their widest 
extent, and the butter-dish fell unheeded in 
watery depths. She looked, and, sure 
enough, the teapot had opened its mouth 


and was talking away in a soft, smooth 
voice. 


“Just keep on with your work, my dear. 
I don’t want to hinder you; but yon looked 
as though you didn’t feel well, and I was 
sorry for you.” 

Dell blushed. How could she tell such 
a kind, thoughttul teapot that she was 
cross because she didn’t want to wash 
her? She hesitated, and finally stammered 
out in herconfusion and astonishment that 
she was very well. 

“T’m glad to hear that,” the teapot went 
on, cheerfully. “ Nice afternoon, isn’t it ?” 


Dell’s face was the picture of amazement. . 


She stood with hands uplifted, eyes and 
mouth open, gazing at the little brown 
teapot in wonder. 

“ How did you learn to talk?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

Her strange companion laughed a sly 
little laugh down in one corner of her spout, 
out of sight; but said, with a sober face: 

‘*Tf you'd really like to hear, I’ll tell you. 
But keep on with your work, child; dishes 
like to be clean, and you mustn’t keep them 
waiting for their bath.” 

So Dell began on a pile of fruit saucers 
—with all the wonder not out of her brown 
eyes—and her new friend went on: 

‘You must know that we are a very old 
race of people. We have lived here on the 
earth a long time, and are nearly related to 
your people, both of us having sprung from 
the same ancestor—clay. At ove time we 
were a noble, aristocratic race, with im- 
mense wealth and many slaves under our 
control. But we were conquered by a mighty 
king, and ever since, for many centuries, 











have been in subjection to the will of, men. 
We are divided into a great many families, 
and each particular branch is shown by the 
color and pattern of our ornaments. Those 
there,” with a glance at Grandma’s tray, 
‘‘are of the nobility—a race almost extinct. 
You can always tell them by their delicacy 
and beauty of shape and color. I belong 
to the common class—the working people, 
I suppose you would say; and so do all 
who are thick and heavy. But it would 
take me too long to tell you our bistory at 
one time. Some other day, if you care to 
hear, I will tell you more about my. unfor- 
tunate people. To-night I only wanted to 
say one thing to you. We all—I mean all 
of us who live here—come to you every 
night for our bath. It is pleasant tous to 
be put in the hot, clear water, and come 
out so clean and white, ready for a good 
night’s rest, and we were glad to have such 
& pretty mistress as you. But you always 
look as if you felt sick or bad some great 
trouble; and we have talked it over, and the 
rest all wanted me to tell you how sorry we 
were for you and to ask if we could do any- 
thing for you.” 

She stopped here. and poor Dell grew 
scarlet, To think that night after night 
these kindhearted dishes had been having 
so much sympathy for her, thinking she 
was sick—little dreaming they knew the 
truth, but didn’t want to tell her so right 
out—when she was hating them so bitterly 
and almost wishing she could break them 
all. And how much they must have suf- 
fered, too, being slaves and remembering 
their former greatness. 

She was silent for some time. She was 
very much ashamed of her behavior ; but 
she was a brave girl, too, so she said, very 
sweetly and frankly, to this queer little 
brown teapot: 

‘“* [know you will think me very naughty; 
but I wasn’t sick at all—only cross and hate- 
ful, because I didn’t want to wash all of 
you. I’m sorry, indeed, Iam; but I didn’t 


know.” 


“You didn’t know we coyld s-7 ~~ 
he bg Bee 3 uer companion, briskly, 
AQ, 


my dear; of course, youcouldn’t. So, 
as Iam sure you will not do so any more, 
we will let it all pass; and, if you like, to- 
morrow night I will tell you how I learned 
to talk.” 

‘Oh! thank you,” cried Dell. “You 
are very kind. I should so much like to 
know.” 

‘Well, now good-night, I hear your 
mamma coming.” 

The next morning at breakfast Dell saw 
the little teapot standing on the tray in 
front of Mamma, and was reminded of the 
conversation she had with it. Could it have 
been a dream? Surely, teapots could not 
talk. She rubbed her eyes and looked at it 
again; but it was apparently just the same 
as she had seen it many, many times before. 
Afterward she went to the closet for some- 
thing, and moved it a little, when she heard 
a soft, low voice say: “ Good-morning, 
Dell. Nice day, isn’t it?’ And she knew 
it had not been a dream. 


JOURNALISM. 


DELIGHTING in tue great advances now 
making in American :ournalism, but not 
quite satisfied with any of the existing jour- 
nals, there are a few persons so unreason- 
able as still to hope for a model newspaper, 
though they have never seen one and 
though the most brilliant instances of jour- 
nalistic success are generally coupled with 
grave and incurable faults. Such enthusi- 
asts deem it possible to walk uprightly and 
deal justly witb all mankind in the career 
of the journalist, as much as in any otker; 
that it is inferior to no other in the interests 
it protects, the need it serves, the high stand- 
ard of character and performance it exacts. 


he » was noe ed the meee $ . 
uireth courage stou 
Souis above doub' s 
Valor unbending.’ 


Not less does it require the deepest pur- 
pose, the most active spirit, the broadest 
thought and culture, the most tolerant 
heart. Journalism now is what the stage 
was in Shakespeare’s time. Its purpose, as 
Hamlet says of the ‘‘ purpose of playing,” 
*‘ both at the first and now, was and is to 
bold, as ’t were, the mirrorup to Nature, to 
show Virtue ber own feature, Scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the 
Time his form and pressure.” But litera- 
ture, of whicb journalism is now the most 
alert and prolitic form, has even a nobler 
aim than this, to describe which we must 
borrow the words not of the tolerant dram- 
atist, but of the more heroic moral. poet, 
Milton. Its office, like that of poetry, of 
which it is so apt a vebicle, is also “\to in- 
breed and cherish ina great people the reeds 
of virtue and public civility; to allay the 
perturbations of the mind and set the affecs 
tions in right tune; to deplore the general 
relapses of kingdoms and states from jus- 
tice and God’s true worship; lastly, what- 
soever in religion is holy and sublime, in 
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virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath 
passion or admiration in all the changes of 
that which is called fortune from without, 
or the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s 
thoughts from within—all these things with 
a solid and treatable smoothness to paint 
out and describe.” 

To succeed in all this without doing in- 
justice to the shipping list and the price cur- 
rent, to the last ereat fire, mammoth squash, 
Cardiff giant, new novel, or new religion; 
to discuss, besides, all the social topics, lit- 
tle and large, that have come upon usin the 
present age for consideration—this certainly 
gives scope enough for the greatest activity 
and the best talent. Moreover, this ideal 
journalist, like the poet in Rasselas, must 
“disregard present laws and opinions and 
rise to general and transcendental truths, 
which will always be the same. He must, 
therefore, content himself with the slow 
progress of his name, contemn the applause 
of his own time, and commit his claims to 
the justice of posterity. He must write as 
the interpreter of Nature and the legislator 
of mankind, and consider himself as presid- 
ing over the thoughts and manners of fu- 
ture generations; as a being superior to 
time and space.” ‘The reader, still subject 
to these limitations, is doubtless by this 
time ready to cry,with Rasselas: ‘‘ Enough! 
Thou hast convinced me that no human be- 
ing ever can be a journalist. It is so diffi- 
cult that I will at present hear no more of 
his labors.’—F. B. SANBoRN, in The Ailan- 
tic Monthly. 
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QUAKER BITTERC 


are composed of choice Roots, Barks, and Herbs, 
forming one of the greatest Blood Purifiers in the 
known world. Acting on the Bowels, Liver, Stemach, 
and Kidneys. 

For Female Complaints, Weakness, Lassitude, Low 
Spirits, Sallow Complexion, and nervous difficulties 
they have no equat. One bottle will convince the 
most skeptical. 

_ The aged find in the Quaker Bitters a gentle, sooth- 
ing stimulant, so desirable in their declining years. 

0 one can remain long unwell (unless a’flicted 
with an incurable disease) after taking a few bottles 
of the Quaker Bitters. 


Prepared by Dr. H. 8. FLINT & CO. at 
their great medica! depot, 
PROVIDENCE, R&. J. 

FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prompt, efficient, and safe mas ‘er of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, me!an- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity,as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we live in” beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 





From the Boston Jowrnal. 

“DYSPEPSIA.—White’s Specialty for this aggravat- 
ing ——- has been thoroughly tested by thou- 
sands, who have been benefited by it and are willing 
to testify to its efficacy.” 

I had “ Dyspepsia” twenty years, sometimes able to 
eat only the plainest food and very little of that. I 
tried physicians and remedies without relief until! 
learned of “ White’s Speciality for Dyspepsia,” which 
has entirely cured me. 

Mrs. B L. WEST. 


VINEYARD piven tess, Oct. 15tn. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
2” For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO.. 


8 College Place, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprieto 
H. G. WHITE, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


ICOLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-charged, self acting Electro-Galvanic 
Battery, combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
Marvellously effective, when all other remedies fail, in 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Paralysis, 
Weak and Lame Back or Side, Kidney Complaint, Hip 
Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak and Bore Lungs, and 
all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, Numbness, and Ner- 
vous Pains and Aches. Price, 50 Cents. Sold by all 
Druggists. Mailed free on receipt of price. Try One. 
Weeks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 Washington St., Boston. 


THE COOLEST PLACE OF AMUSEMENT 
IN AMERICA. 


GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME 


AFTERNOON and EVENING. 
The full programme of 
LIANT RACES 
at each exhibition. Also the laughable 
DONNYBROOK F. SCE} 
in which are introduced 
FIVE HUNDRED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
ULE. VICTORIA 
will conclude her marvelous performances with the 
RIDE UPON THE VELOCIPEDE. 

Prof. W. H. Donaldson’s Grand Lys oy 
Balloon Ascension will take place from the interior 
of the Hippodrome at the ¢ oR, of the - 

oon 'O o8 every Tussday an 
8 utr er 08. 
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NOTICES. 


2” All communications for the Bditoriai, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

All tions for the Ci Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

8” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

&2" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

«@~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by @ stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 














HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PuBLIsHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, July (6th, 1874. 





REMOVAL, 


@" THD PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “ THE INDE- 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM NO.8 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICH. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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MUST WE HAVE AN INDIAN 
WAR? 





THE news comes upon us most unex- 
pectedly that we have an Indian war upon 
our hands, and one of the worst sort—a war 
with the powerful Sioux. We have fought 
them before, at a large expense of life and a 
vast expense of money; and it may not be 
strange that the army, or some of its 
ambitious leaders, are. anxious to do over 
again what was once done badly. 

By a treaty with the Sioux, made but six 
years ago, we promised them solemnly that 
their land should be securely reserved to 
them; and that it should be preserved from 
the encroachments of the whites, whom we 
promised to keep at a distance, allowing 
only certain authorized agents of the Gov- 
ernment to visit the reservation. This res- 
eryation includes a choice range of hills, 
valued for its hunting grounds, its sheltered 
valleys, and its sacred traditions. No 
stranger is ever allowed to visit them. Now, 
in direct violation of fresh treaty stipula- 
tions, in view of which the Sioux had yielded 
land and right of way for railroads, Gen- 
eral Custer, a noted Indian fighter, has 
been sent with a party of about nine hun- 
dred cavalry and a hundred Indians of 
tribes hostile to the Sioux, with orders to 
penetrate the Sioux territory and explore 
with a scientific party just this very 
range of bills. It is perfectly certain that 
the Sioux will resist, for they are greatly 
excited, ag they ought to be, at our vio- 
jation of plighted faith, and will in 
every way harass and, if possible, annihilate 
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the exploring party, and send out their mi- 
nor expeditions to murder and pillage along 
the whole border. Indeed, we already hear 
the mutterings of the storm—the reports of 
Indian “ outrages”; though scarce a report 
of this worst outrage of all, which is pro- 
voking the peaceful Indians. For it is cer- 
tain that the Sioux Indians were peaceably 
inclined, and if let alone would have made 
no difficulty. 

Bishop Hare, so favorably known for his 
good works among the Indians of Dakota, 
has written a letter to the President, pro- 
testing against the expedition. It 1s re- 
ported that the President himself disap- 
proves of it. Wecan well believe it, for he 
is in earnest in promoting the peace policy, 
to which our War Department is so bitterly 
opposed. For be it understood that this is 
a meddling impertinence of the War De- 
partment, a part of its routine, gotten up in 
spite of the Department of the Interior, 
which has charge of the Indians. The pre- 
tense of the raid is that it isa scientific ex- 
ploring expedition; as if a few Limulus 
shells or a few boxes of sharks’ teeth or 
fossil horse bones were worth the sacrifice 
of the peace of the frontier and the 
honor of the nation. We have no good 
wishes to send after the geologists and nat- 
uralists who have been made the catspaws 
of a meddlesome military ambition or a 
speculating greed. Let Grant remember 
that he is conmander-in-chief of the army, 
as well as President of the nation, and let 
him put his Department of Military Affairs 
in harmony with the state of peace which 
the country enjoys and the policy of peace 
which he has avowed. 


—$—<— 


WOMAN'S DESIRE FOR THE BAL- 
LOT. 


SENATOR MorRRIL1, of Maine, who ear- 
nestly opposed the amendment offered by 
Senator Sargent to the bill for the organ- 
ization of the Territory of Pembina, pro- 


POSE +o s=ent the ballot to the women of 
that territory, in common with te men, 
designated the whole idea of female suf- 
frage as a “sentimental sort of stuff,” with 
which women, as a general rule, did not 
want to have anything to do. He, how- 
ever, had the gallantry to say: 

‘* Whenever the American women come 
to ask it, and particularly when they come 
to demand it, or even to solicit it, there 
will be no question as to what the Amer- 
ican Congress will do; but until that time 
comes I shall vote steadily against it.” 


Whether, then, the Honorable Senator 
will oppose or favor female suffrage de- 
pend, if we do not misinterpret his language, 
entirely on the wishes of the women. 
If they desire it, then he will favor it; but 
until they do desire it, and prove the fact by 
asking for it, he means to ‘‘vote steadily 
against it.” This seems to us to be settling 
@ great governmental and political question 
in rather 8 doubtful way. No such theory 
was adopted in granting the elective fran- 
chise to the colored people. It was granted 
to them on principle, as a matter of right, 
and as necessary not only to complete the 
idea of their citizenship, but'also for the 
better protection of their rights as citizens. 
So, in respect to female suffrage, the real 
question is not what the women desire or 
demand, but whethér they are entitled to 
the elective franchise on the same princi- 
ples that men are entitled to it. Is there 
any reason in justice, in the constitution of 
things, and in the’ best interests of society 
for limiting the ballot to males and exclud- 
ing at least one-half of the people, on the 
ground of sex, from all direct participation 
in the selection of those who enact and ad- 
minister the laws? This is the question, 
rather than the one which relates to the 
wishes and feelings of women, which, as we 
hope, will in due season secure the attention 
of the Honorable Senator. j 

We do not know whether a majority or 
simply a minority of American women de- 
sire the ballot. This is a mere question of 
numbers. Fact, however, it is that a great 
many women do desire it and are earnestly 
demanding it. The number of such women 
is and for years has been constantly increas- 
ing, and will continue to increase with the 
discussion of the subject. Let it then be 
granted for the sake of the argument that the 
majority of women at present do not want 
the ballot, and would not exercise the right 








even if they had it. How does this affect 
the rights of the minority who do want it? 
Is it any reason for denying the right to 
them? There are some men, yea, hundreds 
and thousands, in this country who do not 
want to vote, and they prove it by not vot- 
ing. Is this any reason for denying the 
right to men who do want it? Just as 
good a reason and no better for doing the 
same thing in respect to women. That is to 
say, there is no reason in the reason in 
either case. It is not the province of one 
woman to speak for another on this ques- 
tion, any more than it is for one man to 
speak for another. 

The proportion of women that would vote 
if the right were recognized and estab- 
lished can be determined only by putting 
the thing to the test. This question has 
been tested to some extent in England, and 
the result shows the earnestness with which 
English women have exercised the elective 
franchise. On this point we make the fol- 
lowing extract from the speech of Judge 
Selden in defense of Miss Anthony: 

“ Woman suffrage is, to'a certain extent, 
established in England, witb the result, as 
detailed in the London Hraminer, that iv 66 
municipal elections out of every 1,000 
women who or equal rights with men 
on the register 516 went to the poll, which 
is but 48 less than the proportionate number 
of men; and out of 27,949 women regis- 
tered, where a contest occurred, 14,416 
voted. Of the men there were 166,781 on 
the register and 90,080 at the polis. The 
Examiner thereupon draws this conclusion: 
‘Making allowance for the reluctance of 
old spinsters to change their habits and the 
more frequent illness of the sex, it is mani- 
fest that women, if they had opportunity, 
would exercise the franchise as freely as 
men. There is an end, therefore, of the 
argument that women would not vote if 
they had the power.’” 

We do not believe that American women 
would bea whit behind their English sisters 
in exercising the elective franchise if they 
had the power. Weare in favor of giving 
them the power—or, rather, of not with- 
holding it from them. They are citizens 
of the United States and of the states in 
which they reside; and there is no reason 
in justice why they should not share in 
common with men in electing the officers 
of law. They have the same interests to 
be protected, and, if they are property 
holders, they are taxed for the support of 
government. The difference between the 
sexes is not one of elementary rights; and, 
hence, reasoning on this subject from the 
American standpoint, we find it impossible 
to construct an argument for male suffrage 
that is not just as good when applied to 
women. Having the right, they will deter- 
mine for themselves to what extent they 
will use it. ; 

(8 


THE DELAYED FRENCH CRISIS, 


Tue daily press, in the present stagnation 
of topics, is utilizing French affairs, asa sub- 
ject always tobe depended on in the dull 
season. France is in a state of constant 
agitation. Something of interest happens 
every week ; something that appears to be 
very serious and to portend nothing less than 
a coup d'état ; and it is all extremely inter- 
esting to such as have nothing more useful 
to do than to watch this porpoise and that 
flying-fish jumping out of the vexed, turbu- 
lent ocean, which remains turbulent and 
vexed and nothing more, 

France is in a most curious political 
position. It is an organized chaos, a republic 
forsooth ; but a provisional, not a definitive 
one, having an Assembly divided up into 
parties, one of which wants an emperor, 
another this king, another that king, 
while yet another is satisfied with the con- 
tinuance of the republic. The Assembly 
itself was elected at a crisis, for no definite 
period, has no limitation of continuance, but 
seems willing to allow its members to retain 
for life the power which they happen to 
hold. It does not know whether the presi- 
dent which it has elected can dissolve it or 
whether it possesses the power to dissolve 
itself. Its chaosisitscohesion. It holds to- 
gether because its quarreling elements are 
afraid to separate. The president was not 
elected by the people, but by an Assembly 
which was not itself elected to do any such 
work; was elected fora term of seven years, 
by a body which may itself dissolve at any 
day. Heis the creature of the Assembly 
and claims to be superior to it, and tells 
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his creators that the powers they gave they 
cannot take away, and that he claims 
the power to enforce them. 

Dispatches inform us that Casimir Périer’s 
bill proclaiming a definitive republic ia 
likely to secure a majority of fifteen votes, 
Perhaps so; but who supposes that the 
Monarchists or the Imperialists will the day 
after think it treason to plot for the return 
of an Orleans or a Bonaparte dynasty? 
It is chaos and nothirg else in France until 
some definite system shall have been 
adopted, whether founded on a constitution 
like ours, or not, which shall determine the 
term, authority, and duties of the President 
and of the Assembly. Meanwhile, we are 
compelled to confess that political chaos 
is a much more endurable form of govern- 
ment than we could have supposed, that 
France is in a reasonably tranquil condition, 
that financial confidence is strong, and that 
the nation is setting us an example which 
we might well beed as to the proper way 
to recover from a suspension of nationa) 
credit. The chaos is slowly condensing, 
let us hope, into order; and let us also hope 
that the order, when it comes, may not be 
worse than chaos. 

EEE 


THE WISCONSIN RAILROAD DE- 
CISION. 


THe railway commissioners appointed 
under the so-called Potter law enacted by 
the last legislature of Wisconsin adopted a 
schedule of prices by which passenger fare 
on the road of the Chicago and North 
western Company was reduced from for 
to three cents per mile, and freight charges 
placed at six cents for every hundred 
pounds carried twenty-five miles, For the 
purpose of testing the constitutionality of 
the law under which this action was had, 
several of the bondholders of the Company 
applied to the United States Circuit Court 
of Wisconsin for an injuoction to restrain 
the attorney-general of the state from 
taking any steps for its enforcement. The 
allegation of the petitioners was that the 
law violates that clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution which forbids the states to pass 
any ‘‘law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.” Claiming that such would be the 
practical effect or the Potter law—that the 
scale of prices fixed would reduce the 
revenues of the Company by about twenty- 
five per cent., and that such reduction 
would be perilous to their vested rights— 
they asked the Court to interpose by an in- 
junction and prevent the execution of the 
law. 

The Court, sitting at Madison, and con- 
sisting of Justice Davis and Judges Drum- 
mond and Hopkins, week before last over- 
ruled the motion, and, in respect to the spec- 
ific question which had been argued before 
it, held the law to be constitutional. We 
give as follows the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth points contained in the opinion of the 
Court: 

“3. The charters of the railroad corpora- 
tions under the constitution of Wisconsin 
‘may be altered or repealed by the legisla- 
ture at any time after their passage.’ In le- 

al effect, therefore, there was incorporated 
in all the numerous grants under which the 
Northwestern Railway Company now 
claims its rights of franchise and property 
in this state the foregoing condition con- 
tained in the constitution. It became a 
part, by operation of law, of every contract 
or mortgage made by the Company, or by 
any of its numerous predecessors under 
which it claims. The sbare and bondhold- 
ers took their stock or their securities sub- 
ject to this paramount condition, and of 
which they, in law, bad notice. If the 
corporation, by making a contract or deed 
of trust on its property, could clothe its 
creditors with an absolute, unchangeable 
right, it would enable the corporation by its 
own act to abrogate one of the provisions 
of the fundamental law of the state, 

“4. The principle is not changed by au- 
thority {rom the legislature of the state toa 
corporation to consolidate with the corpora- 
tion of anotber state. The corporation of 
this state is still subject to the. constitution 
of Wisconsin, and there is no power any- 
where to remove it beyond the reach of its” 
authority. 

‘5. As to the rates for the transit of per- 
sons and property exclusively within tbe 
limitations of this state, the legislature had 
the right to alter the terms of the charter of 
the Northwestern Railway Company; and 
the fact that such alteration might affect the 
value of its property or franchises cannot 
touch the question of power in the legisla- 
ture. The repeal of its franchises would 





have well nigh destroyed the value of its 
tangible property; and, while the latter, as 
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guch, could not be taken, still its essential ' 


value for use on the railroad would be gone. 

“6. The fact that grants of land were 

made by Congress to the state cannot 
change the rights of the corporations or of 
the creditors. If the state has not per- 
formed the trust, it must answer to the 
United States.” 
The sum of this reasoning is, that by the 
constitution of Wisconsin, which is ipso 
facto a part of every contract made in the 
state, a constituent element of every fran- 
chise thus granted, and, hence, a rule in de- 
termining any question of rights arising 
under it, the legislature of the state was 
clothed with ample power to enact the Pot- 
ter law so far as it applied to freight or pas- 
senger traffic strictly within the limits of 
the state, and not partaking of the inter- 
state character. Thesection of the Wiscon- 
sin constitution to which the Court referred 
reads as follows: 

‘*Corporations without banking powers 
or privileges may be formed under general 
laws; but shall not be created by special 
act, except for municipal purposes and in 
cases where in the judgment of the legisla- 
ture the objects of the corporation cannot 
be obtained under general laws. All general 
laws or special acts enacted under the provisions 
of this section may be altered or repealed by 

legislature at any time after their passage.” 

The Chicago and Northwestern Com- 
pany and all its bondholders hold all their 
franchises and rights subject to this altering 
or repealing power, which by the constitu- 
tion of Wisconsin is expressly vested in the 
legislature. So far as a railroad charter is a 
contract it is subject to this condition. All 
the rights of parties who may acquire any 
interest under the charter are subject to the 
same condition; and, hence, no repeal or 
alteration of the law which the legislature 
may see fit to adopt is liable to the consti- 
tutional objection of ‘‘impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts.” The right of such re- 
peal or alteration is, in the contemplation 
of law, a part of the contract. Such is the 
doctrine of the Court, clearly and forcibly 
stated. 

We do not see how in the premises the 
Court conid come to any other conclusion. 
The poir: before it was not one of expedi- 
ency or justice, but simply of constitutional 
legality. While such a power reserved to 
the legislature is one that may be most 
monstrously abused, it may also be so used 
as toprotect the people against the extor- 
tions of corporate rapacity. Vested rights, 
subject to such a power, are not so sacred 
and inviolable as to admit of no modifica- 
tion or control that may be needed for the 
defense of the genera] public. The consti- 
tution of Wisconsin contains in this respect 
avery wise provision. No state ought to 
grant a charter, whether under general or 
special laws, which it has not the power to 
modify. The fact that the state may abuse 
the power is afar less serious objection than 
theother fact that, without such a provis- 
jon, corporations may abuse their power. 
They are quite as likely to do so as the 


state. 
Asto the question whether the Potter 


law is in conflict with the commercial clause 
of the Federal Constitution, by attempting 
to regulate interstate commerce, the Court 
expressed no opinion. This point was not 
argued to any extent by either party to the 
issue; and, hence, the Court reserved it for 
future consideration, should the plaintiffs so 
desire, In the colloquy between the judges 
avd the counsel, after the decision was ren- 


. dered, it was suggested by the Court, in the 


way of conciliatory advice, that the en- 
forcement of the law had better be post- 
poned until the whole question could be 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for final adjudication. This we re- 
gard as good advice. Ultimately the great 
railway question as to the powers of the 
respective states, and also as to the powers 
of the General Government, must be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court; and the sooner 
it gets there under its different phases, of 
which the Potter law presents one, the 
better will it be for the public interests. 
There is to be no end to the question and 
there should be none until it comes down 
to the hard-pan of constitutional truth and 
guitable legislation based upon it. It is time 
that the people clearly understood what are 
the rights of railway corporations which 
they are bound to respect, and that these 
corporations also understood what are the 
rights of the people which they must re- 
spect. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CREED SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tusw debate which THE INDEPENDENT 
has started about what Mr. Knight, of Dun- 
dee, calls ‘‘the Ethics of Creed Subscrip- 
tion,” has been taken up by the press of 
the country quite generally, and there is a 
rattling fire of opinions all along the line. 
The secular papers, whichin the political 
quiet can find nothing to do but to be re- 
ligious, have shown remarkable courage in 
the fray. Other people’s battles are always 
easier to fight than your own, especially 
where you encounter no risks and suffer no 
hardships. However, we do not wish to 
cavil at the entrance of the secular journals 
into the lists for this discussion. 
It is a topic upon which there 
is much to be said, and the opinions 
of men of the world are well worth consid- 
ering. 

The debate rages about as hotly asany where 
in the city of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where two of the brightest daily papers in 
the land have bad at it again and again. 
The Republican is a political Comeouter, 
and, therefore, can see but little virtue in 
organizations of any sort. The Union, 
though far less subservient than party pa- 
pers were in the olden time, is still con- 
nected with the Republican party, and. its 
views of this subject are perhaps some- 
what shaped by its own position. These 
two newspapers, in their relation to politi- 
cal affairs, furnish a very good illustra- 
tion of the subject under discussion. 
Nobody doubts that Zhe Republican in its 
character of free lance outside of all party 
organizations has done good service for the 
cause of political morality in Massachusetts; 
yet we doubt if it has accomplished more 
than & would have done if it had remained 
in a free alliance with the Republican 
party. Its ostentatious declarations of in- 
dependence have not greatly helped its in- 
fluence. 

The Union has not disavowed its connec- 
tion with the Republican party; neither has 
it, to our knowledge, undertaken to screen 


any of the misdoings of that party. Its op- 
position to Butler and Butlerism has been 


vigorous and consistent and its criticisms 
upon the mistakes of the Administration 
have often been severe. While we have the 
heartiest respect for the ability and the sin- 
cerity of The Republican, we doubt if it has 
done more than The Union during the last 
year to purify the politics of Western 
Massachusetts. 

Now it seems to us that, just as « political 
journal like the Springfield Union, or the 
New York Times, or Harper's Weekly may re- 
main fn party affiliations and yet be honest 
and outspoken, criticising the rotten planks 
in the platform of its party, exposing the 
mischiefs of its administration, and lifting 
up a @andard of integrity and purity, soa 
man may remain in fellowship with a re- 
ligious denomination and yet preserve his 
persomal iudependence, his freedom of 
speech, and his integrity of conscience; 
frankly expressing his dissent from any 
false views which the majority may hold, 
yet working with them for the main ob- 
jects which the denomination is organized 
to secure. 

When, at Worcester, James Freeman 
Clarke declared that he would not vote for 
the ¢andidate of the convention if that 
candidate should be General Butler, had he 
or had he not a right to remain in the con 
vention as a delegate? High-Cburch Re- 
publieanism by the voice of General Butler 
says that he bad not. We say that he had; 
that, instead of abandoning the party, it was 
his @uty to go to the convention and re- 
cord his vote against the objectionable 
candidate, and then, if need were, resist at 
the ballot-box the iniquitous nomination. 
Such a course of conduct would not be dis- 
honerable ; it. is only by the assertion 
witbin political parties of such independent 
and fearless judgments that they can be 
kept pure. 

Ie seems to us that the case is not greatly 
unlike that of the relation of individuals to 
religious denominations. If there is to be 
anything accomplished in Christian work, 
there must be organization. Organization 
implies a platform—that is,a creed, of greater 
or leas dimensions ; and it isnot possible 
to frame a creed in which everybody shall 
agree. “On the basis of the organization 
these must be unanimity,” the Repudiican 











says; but the history of the Unitarian ¢e. 
nomination is proof that this cannot be 
secured, no matter how minute the creed 
may be. The Unitarians have whittled 
their doctrinal basis down to a very fine 
point; nevertheless, they spend about half 
of.the time at every meeting of their Confer- 
ence in debating whether it is not either 
too broad or too narrow. 

What is wanted is simply honesty on the 
part of individuals and a policy of charity 
and toleration on the part of the church. 
The Republican says that the obligation upon 
the church to speak out is as great as that 
of the individual, and asks, ‘‘ if the church 
may still keep up a false appearance, why 
not the members?” The answer to this is 
that the church has not a conscience, and 
the individual bas. The creed of the 
church is only an approximation to the 
common belief of its members; the utter- 
ances of each individual ought to be the 
truthful expression of his own thought. 
The theory that ‘‘ the church speaks for all 
its members” is good Ultramontanism, but 
very poor Protestantism; and the trouble 
with most of these secular critics is that 
they are trying to judge the Protestant 
churches by Roman Catholic standards. 


Editorial Notes. 


GENERAL BRISTOW, whose aprointment to 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury the people 
accepted with the hope that he would prove 
to be the right man, seems to be thoroughly in 
earnest in overhauling this department of the 
public service and attempting to reduce its 
administration to the method of order and 
economy. It has hitherto been overloaded 
with supernumeraries and employes, for whom 
there was no necessity in the real wants of the 
service, thereby greatly increasing the expense 
thereof. The result of the Secretary’s exam- 
ination has been the dismissal of some six or 
seven hundred of these useless employes, 
many of them women, and all of them for 
the time being sufferers thereby. This was 
a painful duty to perform; yet the reduction 
in the appropriations made by Congress at the 


left athe= o%- 
en popartment is not an institution of 


charity or of personal favoritism, and when 
used for either purpose it is perverted from its 
proper use. We trust that the Secretary, 
having begun well, will keep on in the same 
line, and, instructed by the failure of his im- 
mediate predecessor, give the country an ex- 
ample of a well-managed Treasury. When he 
gets through with the reform business at 
Washington, we advise him to turn his atten- 
tion to the custom-house system of this city. 
He will here find a fair field for operation, and 
not a few things which very much need to be 
reformed, 


Governor Drx has promptly given notice te 
Mayor Havemeyer that “charges of official 
misconduct” have been lodged against him, 
on the basis of which he has been requested to 
remove him from office. A copy of the charges 
has been placed in the mayor’s hands, that he 
may have the opportunity of being heard in his 
own defense. This means that, in the judg- 
ment of Governor Dix, the complaints on their 
face show a case that demands his official at- 
tention. The governor, by the charter of New 
York City, is invested with the same power of 
removing the mayor for misconduct that he 
has to remove sheriffs for a similar reason, 
being required in both cases to proceed in the 
same way, with the single exception that in the 
case of the mayor he may direct the attorney- 
general of the state to conduct the inves- 
tigation. Whether Mayor Havemeyer has 
actually been guilty of an offense which 
calls for his removal from office is for 
Governor Dix to decide; and, as we have no 
doubt, his decision will be judicially impartial. 
Whether technically guilty or not, the mayor’s 
weakness and indiscretion, to say the least, 
are most astounding. A sense of common de- 
cency should have prevented him from reap- 
pointing Gardner and Charlick to official posi- 
tions which by their conviction as criminals 
they had forfeited. It is difflentt to account 
for such an act without supposing him to be 
an imbecile or totally indifferent to public sen- 
timent. If it be due to mere obstinacy, then 
the obstinacy is but little better than that of a 
downright fool. Some twenty years ago Mr. 
Havemeyer acted as mayor of this city, and 
left behind him a very fair record. It was 
supposed that he would repeat a similar record 
tf -'*-'o4 @ gecond time. The experiment, 
howeve:, ... “°' ~*9wed the reverse. He 
‘will retire from ottice, whether removec or 
not, & thoroughly self-disgraced man, with no 
party, except a few miserable hangers-on, to do 
him honor. Those who elected him expected 
better things from bis management of the 
city government. 
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& COmMUNICATION from General Howard 
gives us the important information relative to 
the court martial which has acquitted him that 
there was postively no division of opinionin the 
court upon any point affecting his administra- 
tion of the Bureau or his responsibility in any 
way therefor. The vote was unanimous upon 
the entire report of facts that precedes the 
“opinion,” which report forms part of the or 
ders just promulgated to the army and the pub- 
lic by direction of the President. General How- 
ard has been officially informed that on the first 
and second points, acquitting him of “legal, 
technical, or moral responsibility in any of the 
offenses charged,” heartily approving the zea) 
of his administration, and stating that his ac- 
counts are closed and settled to the satisfac- 
tion of the highest legal authority, there was 
entire unanimity in the court. The third point 
concerned an investment made under the ad- 
vice of the Second Controller. There was ne 
question here whether General Howard’s course 
was right, but only whether the Controller’s 
decision should appear to be endorsed. On 
the fourth point, referring to the settlement of 
some yet unadjusted accounts, the vote was 
five affirmative and two negative ; but the dif- 
ference was only as to the duty of General 
Howard's successors. Judge Holt’s review is 
not yet published, only a newspaper brief hav- 
ing appeared; butit will be printed in con- 
nection with the voluminous proceedings, 
The blow, so far as this opinion is adverse, 
will be broken among his friends, by the 
knowledge of the fact that Judge Holt’s Bu- 
reau forms part of the War Department, from 
whence the charges originated. 





WE are glad to learn that Messrs. Cresswell, 
Leipold & Purvis, who were appointed to take 
charge of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank at 
Wasbington and wind up its affairs, have ac- 
cepted the appointment. This closes the 
career of the trustees and places the institu 
tion in the hands of these commissioners. We 
do not understand that there is any charge of 
fraud against the trustees. They have simply 
mismanaged the bank; and, as the result, its 
liabilities exceed its assets by some two or 
three hundred thousand dollars, which must 
ultimately fallasa loss upon the depositors, 
besides having the payment of their dues de- 
ee fore copsiderable time. Mie MelittntBB 
of the assets and liabilities of the bank, esti 
mates that the former will pay about ninety 
three cents on the dollar. This certainly is 
bad enough, though it might be worse, The 
object had in view in the organization of this 
bank was eminently philanthropic; and that 
the institution should have become insolvent 
from the lack of good management is pro- 
foundly to be regretted, especially in view of 
the class of persons who must bear the loss. 
Deposits in trustee savings banks depend en- 
tirely on the discretion and integrity of their 
managers; and thisis one among the many 
reasons why the postal system of such banks, 
which bas been 80 successful in Great Britain, 
should be adopted in this country. This can- 
not fail unless the Government fails, 


THs great public will be much relieved to learn 
that Mr. Beecher has demanded an investigation 
of the charges made against him. Indeed, 
everybody wants to believe the scandal a libel 
and will be anxious to accept any plausible ex- 
cuse for dismissing the charges as unproved, 
The Congregationalist’s suggestion was that 
three such men as Presidents Woolsey and 
Hopkins and Senator Buckingham, in whose 
honesty and judgment everybody confides, be 
requested to probe the matter to the bottom 
and report. Mr. Beecher has considered it s 
question in which Plymouth Church is more 
closely interested than any outside body, and 
has selected six gentlemen from the church and 
society for this office, requesting the examining 
committee to ratify his nomination, which has 
been done. These men are Henry W. Sage, a 
deacon in the church, the munificent patron of 
Cornell University, the founder of the Yale 
lectureship on preaching. so well filled the 
past three years by Mr. Beecher, and a prom- 
inent stockholder in The Christian Union; 
Augustus Storrs, treasurer of Plymouth Society; 
Henry M. Cleveland, who a few months ago 
left the service of The Christian Onion, to enter 
alarge paper bouse in this city; Horace B, 
Claflin, the famous dry goods merchant, who 
has been intimately acquainted with the mat- 
ter from the beginning ; District Attorney John 
Winslow, partner of Judge Van Cott, who was 
on the committee calling the Brooklyn Coun- 
cil; and 8. V. White, church treasurer. Un- 
authenticated reports are circulated in the 
papers as to evidence refused or given before 
this committee by Mr. and Mrs. Tilton, but 
they do not appear to be trustworthy. 


Tus Interior has a very solemn discussion 
of what would probably be the fate of the man 
who should venture to propose a revision of 
the Presbyterian creed. If be should merely 
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propose some verbal changes, not involving de- 
parture from the doctrinal system, he might re- 
main in the Church in good standing. If he 
should propose such a reduction of the Cov- 
fession of Faith as, for example, ‘‘ would maka 
it correspond with the basis of the Evangelical 
Alliance,’’ be would not for this offense be lia- 
ble to censure or discipline, but he would cer- 
tainly ‘‘lose the confidence of many of bis 
brethren.”? Whatis more tothe purpose, ‘‘ the 
General Assembly would not be likely to fix 
On him as @ proper person to be secretary of 
the Board of Domestic Missions. And the 
reason would not be that his orthodoxy 
was suspected, but that the prudence of 
inviting one who held Broad Church views 
to occupy this position was doubted.” 
‘Broad Church views!” forsooth! It would 
be as good as a play to see the lights and shad- 
ows chase one another across the sunny face 
of Dr. Prime when his eye falls upon these 
words and he learns for the first time, that as 
the dry nurse of the Evangelical Alliance, he 
must bear the name of ‘Broad Churchman.”’ 
Still it is something to know that one may be 
as ‘* Broad” in his churchmanship as the plat- 
form of the Evangelical Alliance without dan- 
ger of discipline in the Presbyterian Church. 
The only other case supposed by The /nterior 
is that of a man who proposes a revision of the 
creed “‘ on the ground that a doctrine essential 
to the system is untrue.’’ Such a proposition, 
says this journal, would be in itself a poiot- 
blank admission of heresy, and ‘no one 
doubts” that in such a case the only result 
would be the deposition as a heretic of the per- 
son making the proposition. The Church hasthe 
right to change its confession ; but, asa matter 
of fact, it will surely depose any man who 
asks for any essential change. That seems to 
be the opinion of The Interior. The creed 
may contain eseential error, but no man can 
say so, on peril of excommunication. *‘* The 
Church” may reform its creed; but all indi- 
vidual members of the Church are notified 
that if they saya word aboutit they will be 
cast out. It strikes us that thereis a good 
deal more of foreordination than of free will in 
this doctrine of revision. 


Tne Christian Register wishes to know wheth- 
er-the adoption of the Burial Hill Platform 
Wao viny « - 


nothing is clearer than that sentiment had 
more to do with it than logic. Standing in the 
midst of the graves of the fathers, it was natu- 
ra] that the sentiment of reverence for antiquity 
should master the assembly and find expres- 
sion in its deliverances. In the critical atmos- 
phere of Boston, many attempts had been made 
to agree upon a platform of faith; and, after 
they had all failed, the Council went on a pil. 
grimage to Plymouth. On the way down, Chap- 
lain Quint sketched with a pencil on the top 
of his hat the Burial Hill Confession. When 
jt came to be read,in that atmospbere and 
amid those surroundings, nobody had the heart 
to say it nay. Doubtless its endorsement of 
the old creeds was not meant by its author or 
anybody else to bear the construction which 
the Register puts upon it. It was only meant 
that they were “substantially” true. The 
language in which this affirmation was ex- 
pressed is doubtless too sweeping ; at any rate, 
the same denomination would not reaffirm it, 
six years later, at Oberlin. Dr. Quint’s hat was 
antiquated by that time, and so was the Con- 
fession which was written on its crown. The 
Register wants to know if the same power that 
set aside the Burial Hill affirmations may not 
also set aside the Oberlin ‘“‘last will and testa- 
ment.” Certainly; we suppose 60. The people 
who follow the man whoprophesied of * more 
light yet to break forth from God’s Holy 
Word” are not likely to chain themselves up 
to any mere form of sound words.’ In concla. 
tion, the Register makes this proposition: 

“We do not wish to be rash or to betray any 
of our own denominational secrets; but we are 
almost ready to promise that, if Tus Iypr- 
PENDENT will tell us what is Orthodoxy, we 
will, in return, tell it what is Unitarianism.”’ 
With the greatest pleasure. Orthodoxy, as we 
understand it, is ‘‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
Now what is Unitarianism ? 


Tue Occident quotes our protest against the 
obsolete creeds of the sixteenth century, wit!: 
this comment: ‘ All of which means, of course, 
that we all ought to turn Congregationalists.’’ 
Not atall, gentle Occident. That is a consum- 
mation toward which Tam INDEPENDENT con- 
tributes no effo-% We greatly prefer that all 
the devominations should emancipate them- 
selves from error by the working within them 
of the perfect law of liberty. Such men as 
Howard Crosby, and Thomas 8. Hastings, and 
Robert W. Patterson, and Frederick A. Noble 
are the right men in the right place. We want 
to see their numbers multiplied and the prin- 
ciples for which they contend prevail. ‘‘ There 
is,” says The Occident ‘‘ another and a growing 
class [in the Presbyterian Church] that claim 
full liberty ia all things that are not contrary 








to the word of God or beside it in matters of 
faith or worship.’? We hope this class is 
growing; we want to sce it grow very fast ; 
and when it comes to be amajority in the 
Presbyterian Church the Confession of Faith 
will be thoroughly and speedily purged of its 
medieval taint. 





Tue Presbyterian Banner has something more 
to say about Calvin and Servetus. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Brown, of St. Paul, made 
‘five points ’’ in his treatment of the subject, 
all of which were endorsed by the Banner and 
all of which were shown by THE INDEPENDENT 
to be conspicuously inaccurate. With refer- 
ence to these points the Banner says: ‘* The 
first of these is an evident misprint in the pa- 
per from which we clipped, and which 
escaped revision from us until it was 
too late to be rectified.” This ‘mis- 
print”? is the assertion that Servetus was 
tried and condemned in ‘Catholic Austria,” 
whereas the trial took place in Vienne, France. 
Weknow somethiug about the mysteries of 
typographical blundering; but how any printer 
should have mistaken the words ‘Vienne, 
France,’’ for ‘‘ Catholic Austria’ is more than 
we are able to find out. For this paper to 
charge this palpable and gross historical blun- 
der, for which it stands sponsor, upon the 
printer is the coolest piece of pettifogging that 
we have met within all our experience. Ifthe 
clipping had read ‘Vienna,’ instead of 
‘“* Vienne,”’ that explanation would have passed 
muster; but, in view of the fact that it reads 
“Catholic Austria,” and not ‘*Vienna,” the 
theory is rather gauzy. It is certainly not 
worth while to carry on a discussion with a 
journal in which “misprints” of this sort are 
common. Perhaps its ridiculous misrepre- 
sentation of our article on ‘* Theological 
Honesty,” which it has given its readers ample 
means of exposing for themselves, is all a 
“misprint” too. 





Dr. Brown has written a second letter on 
the same subject, in which he succeeds in mix- 
ing a little moremud with his original mud- 
die. In the first place, he says that Calvin did 
not farnish the authorities at Vienne (for he 
has found out, apparently, that the first trial 
did not take place in “‘Catholic Austria’’) 
es evidence of the heresy of Servetus. 


TOUL ve 4ut- etatament, is that Calvin 
denied performing this service for the inquts- 


itors of Vienne. But the letters of Servetus to 
Calvin were read upon the trial, and there is 
plenty of documentary evidence to show that 
Calvin did what he says that he did not do. 
The Doctor still persists in his assertion that 
Servetus was arrested in Geneva for seditious 
and heretical teachings in that city; whereas 
he was in that city in disguise, and did not, so 
far as we can discover, undertake to teach at all. 
The accusation, which no intelligent person has 
made, that Calvin procured this ‘“ burning’ 
is triumphantly disproved, of course; and it is 
shown that the Reformer endeavored to have 
the punishment changed to decapitation, which 
nobody candeny. But Dr. Brown bad asserted, 
without any qualification, that ‘Calvin had 
tried to save bis life’’; and this assertion he 
now undertakes to justify. The manner in 
which he tried to save him was this: He “vis- 
ited him in prison and in the kindest manner 
expostulated with him, hoping for some form 
of recantation or apology whereby he might 
save him, but without success.”” That was kind 
in Calvin, certainly! If Servetus would only 
have recanted bis heresy, the great Reformer 
would have spared bis life. Could Torquemada 
have done more? 


We sometimes hear the complaint that the 
foreign missionary boards get more than their 
share of attention and money. If this is true 
we have done our part in making it so, having 
given for many years more space to the prog- 
ress of foreign missions than to the intelli- 
gence coming from our domestic mission fields, 
whether on the frontier or among the freed- 
men. Foreign missions have more incident 
than have domestic. They appeal more to that 
adventurous spirit of chivalry which leads 
modern Christians to emulate the crusades of 
their mediwyal fathers; for there is a brilliancy 
and glamour about the distant East which cap- 
tiestos more than the nearer West. But, if 
we count in the money which goes into bome 
eission work without passing through the 
treasury of any society, and then add together 
the receipts of the several societies which 
divide between them in any denomination the 
domestic field, including those which support 
Western churches, or educate and evangelize 
our negroes, or build churches, or support col- 
leges, or educate stnients, or distribute Bibles 
or tracts. «- shall find that the home work 
oes not-have so very disproportionate a share 
of funds. At the same time, it is not strange 
that those who are so deeply interested in 
home evangelization should sometimes feel 
that the appeals for foreign work are crowding 
them. A foreign board gets its one grand annual 





collection, some of them a second for work in 
Papal lands, then a monthly missionary concert 
collection, and an annual woman’s mission 
collection, making fourteen or fifteen regular 
collections a year, and at least every other vear 
a special and very urgent appeal to make upa 
deficiency. Now, it is generally true that a 
special appeal for one society does little more 
than divert mcney from others; so that the 
expedient of making special appéals requiring 
special collections is one that should in justice 
be very rarely allowed. 


Mrs. FeriTaL, who is a “Spiritualist,”’ had 
the misfortune to suffer severe bodily injury 
in consequence of an accident which happened 
to her while riding on the Sabbath Day in one 
of the cars of the Middlesex Railroad Company. 
She was at the time on her return from a camp- 
meeting of “Spiritualists.” She brought a 
suit against the Company, and the jury ren- 
dered a verdict of $5,000 in ber favor for dam- 
ages received. On tie trial it was claimed by 
the defendant that she was traveling in viola- 
tion of the Sunday laws of Massachusetts, and, 
hence, that she was not entitled to maintain the 
action. Her traveling was not a work of ne- 
cessity orcharity and was not justifiable on the 
ground that she was going to or froma religious 
meeting. This was the main point of the de- 
fense. The jury did not see the matter in this 
light. The case being carried to the Supreme 
Court of the state aud elaborately argued on 
both sides, the Court confirmed the ruling of 
the court below and left the verdict of the jury 
undisturbed. The legal question was whether 
the plaintiff lost her right of action by violat- 
ing the Sunday laws of the state. The Court 
decided this question in the negative. ‘‘Spirit- 
ualism’’ was her form of religion; and, so far 
as the law was concerned, she had as much 
right to travel on the Sabbath Day in going to 
or from a “Spiritual” meeting as any other 
class of professed worshipers. Her religion 
may be very absurd ; but this is a question be- 
tween ber and her God, and not between her 
and the state. She was not engaged in “ ordi- 
nary business or common worldly affairs,” but 
in a method of worship in which she believed ; 
and, hence, had committed no offense by Sun- 
day traveling. She was as thoroughly under 
the protection of law as if she had been a 
Supralapsarian Calvinist. So the Court ruled, 
and, hence, sustained the verdict. This is 
good law and just as good sense. 





Tue Reverend Mr, Dandy is in great tribula- 
tion. He is pastor of the Ada-street Meth- 
odists, in Chicago; and the board of trustees 
of that church have preferred charges against 
him: lst, for lying; 2d, for dishonesty ; 8d, 
for patronizing dancing schools; 4th, for smok- 
ing tobacco; 5th, for running the board into 
debt ; 6th, for vindictiveness; and 7th, for in- 
efficiency. If all these charges could be sus- 
tained, it should go hard, doubtless, with 
Brother Dandy. Lying is clearly not to be com- 
mended in a minister, though there be min- 
isters in high places hereabouts who are much 
addicted thereto and who deem themselves 
persecuted whenever their falsehoods are 
pointed out. Dishonesty, too, is by no means 
a venial fault in a religious teacher ; and vindic- 
tiveness and inefficiency, though somewhat 
difficult matters to prove, are not to be en- 
couraged in the clergy. The specificatiors 
under these charges are, however, singularly 
vague, and give the outside world the impres- 
sion that the case against Brother Dandy is not a 
very strong one. .As for the rest of the charges, 
they seem to us rather frivolous. “Patronizing 
dancing schools’’ and “smoking tobarco” may 
be grievous faults ; but they lierather within the 
realm of individual freedom, whose boundaries 
no church prosecution should ever undertake 
to cross. Clearly, they are not immoralities, 
and no good end is subserved by making them 
disciplinable offenses. The arraigned pastor 
should issue to his flock a declaration of his 
independence in matters like these, impressing 
it upon their minds that if they go too far they 
will arouse in him the spirit of his illustrious 
ancestor—Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


THE American grasshopper seems likely to 
become as terrible a scourge as the Oriental lo- 
cust. At present it is confined to Northwest. 
ern Iowa and Southwestern Minnesota. The 
destruction it has caused is as complete as that 
recorded in lands‘ in which its devastations 
have become the classic symbols of ruin, devas- 
tation, and famine. This experience is utterly 
new to us, and the first year of the scourge, 
coming upon a thinly-populated country, has 
surprised it so completely as to leave the scat- 
tered and helpless inhabitants utterly destitute. 
The appeals which must surely be made for 
assistance will be generously met, and some 
means provided, we are sure, to stop the on- 
ward march of the plague. In the East, the 
stolid fatalism of the people generally leaves 
them nerveless to apply a remedy, even if they 
were able to discover one ; although in Cyprus 
and some other places we hear of ditches and fire 


being successfully used, while the vast heaps of 
slaughtered locusts are utilized for manure, 
With us, the insects that have threatened 
to prove a recurring curse have generally 
found a natural enemy or in some way been 
kept in check. The Colorado potato-bug 
is hardly vanquished yet and the grasshopper 
isa new terror; but we doubt not that they 
will both of them be brought under control. 
If the latter is likely to multiply as it does in 
the East, it will be well worth while for the 
National Government to take measures to ar- 
rest their ravages. Indeed, we are not sure 
but that it might be quite as well to set the 
army to fighting grasshoppers as to stirring up 
a quarrel with Sioux Indians. 


....An attempt was made last week to get 
the Chicago Presbytery to pronounce a mild 
censure upon Mr. Swing, in the hope that by 
this means the case could be kept out of the 
Synod. The resolution affirmed that, while 
the Presbytery acquitted Mr. Swing, they yet 
found evidence enough upon the trial to war- 
rant them in admonishing him to be a little 
more careful hereafter; and that certain lan- 
guage used by him upon the trial concerning 
the difference between the church actual and 
tbe church historic is worthy of condemna- 
tion. The Presbytery, however, refused to 
stultify itself by entertaining the resolution, 
and the brother put it back into his pocket. 
We predict that he will find out before he gets 
through with this case that there is a shade of 
difference, after all, between the church actual 
and the church historic. 


....The corner-stone of Lincoln Tower, 
which is to be a part, architecturally, of the 
Rev. Newman Hall’s new church in London 
and which is to commemorate the emanci- 
pation of the negroes, was laid on Thursday 
last, by Minister Schenck. There was a large 
concourse of people, and several addresses 
were delivered—among others, a eulogy on Lin- 
coln, by Mr. Hall. The funds for the erection 
of the tower have been contributed by a joint 
subscription of Englishmen and Americans 
and the flags of the two countries were inter- 
twined at the ceremony. Mr. Hall has done 
much to promote good feeling between the 
middle classes of England and the people of 
America, for which he deserves the gratitude 
of both nations. 


....Dr. Peabody had a sort of ovation at the 
close of his address at Andover, the other day. 
But isn’t Andover the place where “ Arians,” 
‘€Unitarians,” ‘‘ Arminians,”? and all other 
such like heretics and errorists are to be op- 
posed by everybody “according to the best 
light God shall give” them? How does this 
comport with handshaking, ‘‘ hearty rounds of 
applause,’’ and so forth, given to a Unitarian 
minister, who speaks by invitation at the An- 
dover commencement? We know that there 
qs8ample Presbyterian precedent for all this ; 
but isn’t the “‘churc!: actual” getting just a 
little the start of tu ** church historic’? among 
Congregationalists, as well as Presbyterians ? 

«... We have, on occasions when the editorial 
mind was more genially disposed than its ordi- 
nary distractions allow, returned manuscripts 
to authors who had sent postage stamps without 
the directed envelope to which they should 
have been attached—and which we require in 
a notice printed every week. We would 
apologize for the weakness, however, and will 
the astonished correspondents who have thus 
in one or two cases been favored please regard 
it as-an act of.arbitrary grace, which we are not 
bound to repeat. N. B.—We have never yet 
felt and we never shall feel genial enough to 
return a manuscript sent rolled, or with each of 
a dozen sheets folded separately. 

....During the last week Henry Jackson was 
sent for six months to the penitentiary from 
this city for sleeping in church. It is to be 
hoped that this summary punishment will do 
something to check the prevalent evil. It is 
true that Jackson's case was an aggravated 
one. He broke into a church at night, for the 
purpose, as he alleged, of sleeping there. But 
those who indulge themselves in this perni- 
cious practice on Sunday, when the church is 
open, are very likely to end, as Jackson did, by 
adding to somnolence fat burglary. Total 
abstinence from sleep in church is the only 
safe rule. 


...- According to a correspondent of the Fr- 
aminer and Chronicle, the ‘* Rev.’’ I. 8. Kalloch, 
of Kansas, has recently, at a college commence- 
ment, been conducting himeelf in the following 
extraordinary manner: 

“*Now rising in lofty strains of eloquence, 
now sinking into sobbing intonations ot deep- 
est pathos, bringing tears to the eyes of all, 
now drawing forth bursts of laughter by his 
inimitable contrasts,” etc. 

This is only a fragment, but it is surely enough 
to enable us to judge both of the speech and 


‘of ite reporter. 


... «Maine is to be represented in the Congre. 
gational Council at New Haven by Governor 
Dingley, the present Republican governor of 
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Hon. Joseph Titcomb, Democratic candidate 
for the same office. We presume that there 
is no law in Maine excluding men of other de- 
pominations from the gubernatorial chair or 
compelling Congregationalists to send govern- 
ors to their national council. This seems to be 
the off year in Msine for Universalist govern- 
ors. 


....What the use is of alternately killing 
and bringing Kido to life we cannot see. Kido 
is the Japanese minister of public instruction, 
and on two separate occasions within the year 
has the civilized world been convulsed by the 
news of his assassination, and now as many 
times relieved by the news that it was alla 
mistake. Minister Kido is doing as excellent 
work with his limited means as could be ex- 
pected, and that the customs of his country 
would have required his assassination a dozen 
times we do not doubt. 


.-..-A solid column of Right Reverend Doc- 
tors bas been led in battle array against Bishop 
Cummins, and the result is his formal deposi- 
tion from the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. But we presume that his friends might 
say of bim what Longfellow says about the 
Warden of the Cinque Ports: 

**Meanwhile without the surly can[njon waited, 

The sun rose bright o’erhead ; 
Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead’”’— 
or deposed either, for that matter. 

....By the resignation of the pastor of the 
North church in Springfield, Mass., the Rev. 
Richard Gleason Greene, one of the best 
preachers in the country, is placed at the serv- 
ice of the churches, and one of the most prom. 
ising churches in the country is set in quest 
ofa preacher. It seems a misfortune that this 
relation, which for eight years has been so 
pleasant and so fruitful, could not have been 
continued. 

.-..The pleasant information is given in a 
catalogue of the plants of New Jersey, pub- 
lished by O. H. Willis, that he has never seen 
a Canada thistle growing in that state, ‘‘ ex- 
cept in the Presbyterian churchyard, Free- 
hold.” That is better than poppies would be; 
but we suggest to the farmers of Freehold that 
the plant be exteriinated in its one locality. 

.... Lhe Republican Convention of Iowa has 
done the just thing by adopting a plank recog- 
nizing the rights of women to the ballot. The 
resolution was presented to the committee of 
the Convention by Mrs, Lizzie [Elizabeth ?] 
B. Harbert, supported by her ina five-minute 
speech, and then unanimously adopted by the 

committee and the convention. 

..-Professor Francis L. Patton, of Chiacgo, 
is confined to his bed by serious illness. Re- 
peated hemorrhages of the lungs have greatly 
weakened him, and, though his friends express 
the hope, in which we heartily join, that the 
worst is past, it is not likely that he will beable 
to work for a considerable time. 


...-A correspondent enlightens our readers 
and ourselves concerning the pronounciation 
andthe meaning of the Spanish statesman’s 
name: 

“Sefior Pi y Margall’s name should be pro- 
nounced Fee Hee (and) Margall. He has two 
surnames, probably of father and mother—Pi 
and Margall. This is common in Spain when 
they are proud of their descent.”’ 

....-Mr, Swing is preaching now on Sunday 
mornings in McCormick’s Hall, Chicago (which 
McCormick, pray?), to crowded audiences. The 
hall holds 38,000 persons, and it is packed at 
each service. More than twice as mony per- 
sons a8 his church would contain are thus en- 
abled to hear him. 

...-One of the addresses at the Andover 
Pentecost was delivered by a Japanese student 
in his own tongue wherein he was born. Pro- 
fessor Fisk, of Chicago, who was present, 
admitted afterward at the dinner “that at 
times he lost the drift of his Japanese brother’s 
remarks.” 


....A genuine centenarian, about whose age 
there seems to be no reasonable doubt, cele- 
brated his one hundredth birthday the 8th ult. 
We refer to the Rev. Henry Boehm, tbe patri- 
arch of American Methodism. He has been a 
preacher for 73 years. 

....-How keen is this thrust by Dr. Rufus 
Ellis, in bis article in the last Unitarian Review: 
“In abandoning Christianity not without stir, 
there are those who are abandoning what they 
know less about than almost anything else.”’ 

....The Baptist Union has taken a shape sim- 
flar to THe INDEPENDENT. It is fair not only 
in its seeming, but also in its conduct; and it 
fights the good fight of the Open Communion- 
ists with both valor and discretion. 

....-Hagenbach, the church historian, known 
iu this country by his admirable “ History of 
Doctrines,’’ translated by Professor Heary B. 
Smith, died at his home in Basle, Switzerland, 
on the 7th of June last. 

...-Mr, Nast has let loose his pencil upon 
President Grant fur the appointment of Shep- 
herd. We wish that there were less to say in 
justification of the caricature, 
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Religions Sutelligence. 





Arrarrs in the Church of England are ina 
considerable ferment. The Public Worsbip 
Bill passed by the House of Lords has not yet 
been taken up in the Lower House ; but, meap- 
time, two other measures, both very important 
in their character, have been announced in the 
Upper House, The first is the notice given by 
the lord chancellor of the issuing to Convoca- 
tion of letters of business, authorizing them 
to revise the rubrics. Inasmuch as the machin- 
ery for the enforcement of the laws is to be 
perfected, it has seemed good to the primate 
to inquire whether anything can be done to 
improve the laws themselves. Permission to 
revise the rubrics was given to Convocation 
under the late goyernment, but nothing was 
done about it. While anybody whosaw fit dis- 
regarded the directions of the Prayer Book, it 
was hardly worth while to revise them. But if 
the bill now before Parliament shall pass, the sit- 
uation will be greatly changed and the need of 
revision will be apparent, The other measure to 
which reference was made was a bill introduced 
by the Bisbop of London making further pro- 
vision for the same object. It proposes to 
enact that the presidents, bishops, and clergy 
of the convocations of the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York (by and with the Queen’s 
license) may from time to time review the 
Prayer Book, and lay before Her Majesty in 
council a echeme for the amendment (whether 
by way of addition, alteration, or repeal) of the 
rubrics; but such scheme must be certified 
under the hands and ecclesiastical seals of the 
presidents of both convocations. The scheme 
must be published in The London Gazette, and 
laid before both houses of Parliament forth- 
with, if they are sitting, and, if not, at the be- 
ginning of the next session. If either house, 
within forty days, present an address to the 
Crown against such scheme, or part thereof, no 
further proceeding shall be had with respect to 
such scheme, or part thereof. But, subject to 
this, it will be lawful for Her Majesty in council, 
after the forty days, to consider the scheme, or 
the part not so objected to, and, if approving the 
same, to make an order ratifying it; and such 
order, when gazetted, is to have the same force 
and effect as if it were included in and enacted 
by this bill. The bill is not to be taken to 
authorize any alteration of the words of the 
prayers or other services contained in the 
Prayer Book. The object of thie te to cocure 
changes in the rubrical portions of the Prayer 
Book without the direct action of Parliament. 
The Parliament still has its veto upon any 
action of Convocation ; but the bill permits 
the Crown, by orders in council, to enforce 
the acts of Convocation when they are not 
overruled by Parliament. It is one step toward 
the separation of church and state. 


.... The Baptist Weekly prints a letter, which 
The Examiner and Chronicle refused to print, 
from Mr. Theodore M. Banta, of Brooklyn, in 
reply to certain criticisms in its columns upon 
statements made by him about the toleration 
of Open Communion views by the early Bap- 
tists of this country. Mr. Banta seems very 
clearly to establish the fact that the Philadel- 
phia Conference adopted the London Confes- 
sion of 1689 as its standard, which Confession 
expressly disclaimed the right of rejecting 
from fellowship Open Communion churches. 
Upon this subject the editor of The Weekly 
remarks: 


“< Considered historically, there is no doubt an 
argument for mixed communion, and that this 
was the practice of many of the English Bap- 
tist churches two centuries ago, as it is to-day, 
cannot be questioned. It was clearly the prac- 
tice of Bunyan and of the majority ofthe 
Baptists of his day. But, governed by the 
apostolic precedent and by the logical relation 
of the ordinances, there can be no question but 
that our English brethren pursed a course in- 
consistent with primitive practice and devi- 
ated from the order in which the ordinances 
were uniformly observed by the first churches. 
Then, as we all believe, every Christian put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ in baptism, and no one 
thought of taking his place in the church, to 
enjoy its privileges, until he had attended to 
the initial act of his Christian life.” 


This admission of The Weekly will be noted. 
The point which he concedes is often contested 
by his brethren. Another fact stated by Mr. 
Banta is that the earliest English Baptists did 
not ever contend for immersion as the only 
mode of baptism. The sole principle for 
which they stood was the baptism of believers 
only, as against the practice of infant baptism. 
The following passage is quoted from Robin- 
son’s works: 


‘Tt is rather a singular fact that, zealous as 
were Mr. Smith and his friends for believers’ 
baptism and earnest as were their opponents 
on bebalf of infant baptism, the question of the 
mode of baptism was never mooted by either 
party. Immersion baptism does not appear to 
have been practiced or pleaded for by either 
Smith or Helway, the alleged founders of the 

enerel Baptist denomination in England. 

othing appears in the controversialist writ- 
ings to warraut the supposition that they re- 
garded immersion as the proper and only mode 
of administering that ordinance.” 














-..-The delegates of a number of Jewish 
congregations of the West and South are to meet 
during this week at Cleveland, to perfect a 
union formed last year at Cincinnati, whose 
chief purpose is to found and maintain a col- 
lege for the instruction and training of Jewish 
ministers. The Jewish Times of this city treats 
the matter with some contempt. The object, 
it admits, is a good one, but the management 
is in the hands of the friends of Rabbi Wise, 
who does not seem to enjoy the confidence of 
some of his Eastern brethren. ‘* Let them have 
their rabbinical seminary,” cries the Times ; 
“no one will dispute the authority, the learn- 
ing, the philosophy, the wisdom of Rabbj 
Wise. He can institute the seminary to suit 
himself; he can make such appointments of 
professors as suits his whim and purpose, witb. 
out anybody interfering or saying a word about 
it.” Further on the following good advice is 
volunteered : 

‘* Let them go quietly to work and in a man- 

ner they need not blush at; let them consider 
that they are engaged in erecting a religious 
institution; let them appeal only to the good 
will, the interest which the people always take 
in a good cause. If these will not draw, a 
kettle-drum beaten by Wise and a rocket fired 
by Sonneschein will not have the desired effect. 
All the noise which they can make will not 
induce a single rabbi of standing to venture 
again on Mgt nary a journey as one in com- 
pany with Wise & Company.’ 
All of which moves us to fear that these Jews 
do not love one another any better than some 
Christians do. Would it not be well to pause 
in this discussion and sing the 133d Psalm. 


...-The Rev. M. J. Savage is going to the 
Church of the Unity, Boston, out of which Mr. 
Hepworth came to New York, and into which 
the Rev. M. J. Schermerhorn, then a new Uni- 
tarian recruit from the Congregational ranks, 
followed him. The church seems to have a 
penchant for birds of passage, and not to be 
very particular which way they are flying. An 
ugly correspondence is published in the Boston 
newspapers, showing that Mr. Schermerhorn 
has been endeavoring to dissuade Mr. Savage 
from accepting the call, on the ground that 
“only thirty odd families out of nearly two 
hundred were engaged in the affair; that the 
church was secular and impracticable and in a 
bad way generally; that the best, wealthiest, 
most devoat, and influential members are en- 
gaged ina movement to starta new society; 
that they badly broke in the old church, and 
that it would be a service to the Unitarian 
Christianity of Boston to break it ur ” 

In anoth-- sveuety MF. Schermerhorn describes 
his old flock as a “ hodge-podge, composed of 
Universalists, Unitarians, Orthodox, Free Re- 
ligionists, Spiritualists, and Atheists, with a 
large percentage of Nothingists.” But there 
are other letters, written by Mr. Schermerhorn 
before the Church of the Unity had determined 
not to recall him, in which he talks about his 
‘love for all the dear people of the Unity,’ 
and expresses a willingness to be recalled if 
they want him. On the whole, Mr. Schermer- 
horn does not show well in the correspondence, 


...-At the late Diocesan Convention of the 
Episcopal Church in Ohio a proposition was 
made that women over 18 yearsof age should 
be declared eligible to office in the vestry of 
any church in the diocese. The reason for 
this proposition is said to be the difficulty of 
carrying on the work of the church in many 
places where the male members are few. Of 
course, the proposition was not passed ; but it 
is something thatit should be presented and 
entertained in so conservative a body as the 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Bedell did not ad. 
vocate the measure, but he is said to favor the 
enlargement of the sphere of woman in 
church affairs. The Herald and Presbyter, a 
stanch Presbyterian journal, from which we 
borrow this piece of news, makes the follow- 
ing comment: 

‘“* We regard this formal opening of this ques- 
tion in the Episcopal Convention at Gambier 
as another sign among many that God in his 
providence is calling all the churches to open 
many doors of labor to women which have 
been hitherto closed. There has been a great 
advance in this respect in our own Church and 
in others within a very recent period. iP 
And we truly rejoice that so staid a body as 
the Episcopal Church is likely to take a stand 
in Ohio, at least, with other churches, to give 
what we believe will prove itself to be the 
most efficient power for practical Christian 
work an opportunity to exert itself to the 
utmost of its ability without let or hindrance.” 
Under these circumstances the Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery will please accept our most earnest as- 
sumances of profound cowmiseration. 


.... Messrs Moody and Sankey are to he invit- 
ed home to Chicago, that they may take the 
lead in a great evangelistic effort in which all 
the denominations of that city are to join. It 
j8 believed the prestige which these two fa- 
mous lay preachers have gained in Scotland 
will follow them to theirnativeland. Wehope 
80, certainly, but not with very sanguine expect- 
ation. The community of Chicago may be no 
less in need of a spiritual awakening than Scot- 
land was, and may be no less ready to receive 
the truth when freshly and forcibly presented ; 
but the methods of Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
will not have the quality of freshness in Chica- 
go, and can hardly be expected to attract such 
universal attention as they did in Scotland, 
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where they were quite out of thecommon. We 
have no doubt, however, that they may be 
made useful at home and shall be glad to hear 
of their success. 

----Four students of the graduating class at 
Andover had doubts “on certain points of 
eschatology,’ in consideration of which the 
Andover Association granted them only a lim- 
ited license. A committee had an interview 
with the young gentlemen, and learned that 
the doubts confessed were so slight as scarcely 
to require any limit to the license; neverthe- 
legs, it was fixed at one year. We presume that 
there have been as many similar doubters in 
other classes, but they have not all been honest 
enough to make the fact known. 


Publisher's Department. 


THE best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 











Witn what joy and gladness do the 
people hail the advent and discovery of 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure. It is a sovereign 
cure for dyspepsia, indigestion, and all dis- 
eases of the stomach and bowels. Coe’s 
Cough Balsam is tue cheapest and best lung 
remedy known. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Tae GorHam Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wed- 
ding and presentation gifts and general 
family use to be found in the country. 











READER, 
do you contemplate a change of your 
business. If so and you would like a new 
business, try canvassing for life insurance 
and write for terms to the UniTEp STaTEs 
Lire InsuRANCE Company, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 





CLEARING OUT SALE OF DRY 
GOODS. 


10s ame ermeevsy, Bis Duwery, DOW offers 
the balance of his immense stock of dry 
goods at greatly reduced prices, in order to 
prepare for the fall business. Great attrac- 
tions are presented in dress goods of every 
description, embracing also ready-made 
suits of the newest styles. It is his de- 
termination to make prices entirely satis- 
factory, without regard tocost. The trade 
of Mr. Peyton is steadily increasing and 
his friends are rapidly multiplying. Fair 
dealing is his motto, and he means on that 
safe basis always to deserve public patron- 
age. Thus far he bas been eminently suc- 
cessful. 





MASON FRUIT JARS. 


One of the very best and most popular 
articles in every family at the present day 
is the modern Fruit Jar. It brings within 
the reach of all a multiplication of lux- 
uries. It is an invention (for it is held 
under letters patent) worth millions of 
dollars to the country every year. Of ali 
the jars in use we believe, after a faithful 
trial, that the “ Mason” is decidedly the best, 
asitcertainly isthe one mostindemand. The 
orders now on the books of the manufacturers 
are far in excess of any corresponding period 
in the past. Those in want of this popular 
article should send for a circular immedi- 
ately. See advertisement, in another col- 
umn. 





A MATERIAL POINT 


in favor of the ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs” Sewing 
Machine is that you yourself may soon be- 
come expert in using it, and that then it 
will save you an infinity of labor and worry 
inseparable from other sewing machines. 





THE LADIES WILL FIND KINGS- 
FORD'S OSWEGO S1LvER-GLoss StaRcn 
far superior to allother starches for dress- 
ing laces, linens, muslins, and all otber fine 
fabrics. 





Drs. Strone’s REMEDIAL InstrrTvrTe, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Equalizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 





For rheumatism, gout, gravel, etc., from 
which so many suffer, Milk of Magnesia is 
the only positive relief and cure. To be 
had of any druggist. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


TE steel engraving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
now ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$8.50, or by renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending us 
the same amount, or for a two years’ renewal and $6, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
—as such engravings are now selling. 

The following extraordinary testimonials (extracts from letters received) will be read 
with interest : 

“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Summer I have ever seen.”’—ALEx, H. BULLOCK, Ex- 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

“T have never seen a picture of him that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.’’—O. 8. 
Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Connecticut. 

“It is a wonderfully good likeness.” —JouHN A. J. CRESSWELL, Postmaster-General. 

“ Tt is a most excellent likeness-and a beautiful work of art.”—JoHN Jay Cisco, Ex-Ass’t U. 
8. Treasurer. 

“ Decidedly the best representation of him that I have seen.”—Rev. T. DeWitt TALMAGE, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“* A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan- 
thropist.””—Dr. Noan Porter, President of Yale College. 

“ The likeness is admirable.”—Joun A. Dix, Governor of New York. 

“Itisa beautiful exhibition of art in the execution and gives a true and very favorable 
impression of the eminent subject.’’—-STEPHEN H. Tyna, D. D., St. George’s Rectory, New York 
City. 

Ms Most excellent.’’—M. R. Warrz, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“A very good likeness.’—Wa. W. BELKNap, Secretary of War. 

“The likeness, as it seems to me, is strikingly correct and the picture a beautiful produc- 
tion of art.”,—Gxzo. H. Wixu1aMs, Attorney-General. 

“Tt strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great Senator.’’—JOoHN G, WHITTIER, Am2s- 
bury, Mass. 


‘ Recalls very vividly to my mind the features and bearing of the dead Statesman.”—JNo. J. 
Incatts, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 


“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
seen.’’—R. C. McCormick, Delegate from Arizona. 


“ Ts an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ ”—Ww. LLOYD GARRISON, Boston, May 14th, 1874. 
““T think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.”"—Z. Cuanv ier, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 
“Tt is a capital likeness of the Senator.”—Christian Union. 

“J have seen none superior to it.”—JoHn Scort, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania, 

«“ The likeness is a very striking one.’’—GEORGE OppYKE, Banker, New York. 

‘¢ Tt is a faithful likeness of the great Senator.” —OLIVER JOHNSON. 

* An excellent engraving.”-—Jas. 8. Morriit, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

* An excellent steel engraving.”—T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet published.”—James E. EneaiisH, Ex-Governor of 


Pann an tion ft, 
‘Tt is an excellent and pleasaut 1ikeness v1 ns. © 


graving.’’—Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, New York. 
‘*Reproduces his features with fidelity.’’—Smmon Cameron, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 





~-e~ and a fine success in the art of en- 


“The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”—Bernv. F. Buruer, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘It is true to life.” —Henry Crews, Banker, New York. 

** A most excellent likeness."—A. A. SarGent, U.S. Senator from California, 

** It is excellent.”,—Wm. Wrnpom, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving.”—H. L. Dawss, Representative from Massachusetts. 

“ A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.”—Lyman Tremaine, Representative-at- 
large from New York. 

“Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.”—J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 

“*It is a very good likeness.’’—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Tt is admirable and faultless.”—Hon. Gerrit Smit, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“Tlike it very much. It brings out the humane qualities of his countenance,”—FReEp- 
BRICK Dovenass, Washington, D. C. 

“ admirable likeness.” —STzEwart L. WoopForp, Representative from New York. 

**Tt is a good likeness,’’—H. B. AnTHony, U. 8. Senator from Rhode Island. 

“Tam much pleased with the likeness.”.—Hznry L. Prerog, Representative from Massa- 
cbusetts. 

‘¢ The likeness is perfect.”"—Tuos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 

“ Well executed and a good likeness.”—Rev. Cas. G. Frxney, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 

“Tthink it excellent in every respect.”"—P. W. Hrroucoog, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“The likeness is in my judgment excellent.”—J. L. Acorx, U. 8. Senator from Mississippi, 

“Tt is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.’’—Jonw A. Loaay, U. 8. 
Senstor from Dlinois. 

‘A most excellent engraving.”’—Dunoan, SHERMAN & Co., Bankers, New York. 

“It is an admirable portrait,’’—CHarues R. IncERSOLL, Governor of Connecticut. 

“It seems to me to be a good engraving.”’—T. D. Woorsry, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. 

“It represents one look of his with which I am familiar in the later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in which years and labor and sorrow and suffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance of being faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him under the cne aspect which it represents.”,—OLIvVER 
WENDELL HoLMEs, Boston, Mass. 


“I think it very good—faithful as @ likeness and spirited.” —E. R. Hoar, Representative from 
Massachusetts. 


‘As a likeness it is perfect.”—J. G. BLatne, Speaker House of Representatives. 

« A better likeness I never saw.’’—T. O. Howe, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. . 

“I consider it an excellent likeness.”—Joun SHERMAN, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 

“ Your artist has made a great success,’’—T. W. Tipton, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“{s very truthful.”—L. V. Bocy, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“Tt is a good portrait and finely executed.”’—C. Scuurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“T think it extremely good.’’—Gxro, T. Epmunps, U. 8. Senatorfrom Vermont. 

“The engraving preserves the cbaracter and expression with remarkable fidelity.”—WrnDELL 
Paris, Boston, Mass. 

“It is excellent.’”-—Hon. EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 

“I think most highly of it as a work of art and as @ likeness of one of our most memorable 
men.”’—LEonakD Bacon, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

‘* A steel engraving of Charles Sumner, :vhich gives the keen, investigating look the great 
statesman’s face sometimes wore, with peculiar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C, 
Bowen, as a preminm for subscribers to Tug INDEPENDENT. It is a bead finely done, in soft 
Geep shading, and which, aside from iis interest os 6 portrait, will be ep orusment to sny 
Ubrary”— "6 Monthly, 














NOVELTIES FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


SPECIAL attention is called to our hand- 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and Over- 
skirtsto match. Muslin and Lace Sacks and 
Sashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 
at very low price. E. A. Morrison, 

893 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 


POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave learned that some postmasters 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on THe INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
tosay, January, April, Jyly, and October— 
without regard to the time the subscrip- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply : 











APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasuineron, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 

Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, ip advance ; 
but itis not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. Iam respectfully, etc., 

James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t. P.M.-General. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ., 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 

Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 





SELF-EVIDENT. 


Ir two cans are of the same size and both 
are full, it is self-evident that one contains as 
much by measure as the other, although one, 
being filled with heavy substances, may 
weigh many ounces more than the other. 
Now, as Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
is put up in cans as large and hold as much 
by measure as other kinds, and as baking 
powder is used by measure (teaspoonfuls), 
and not by weight, if all were of the same 
strength, one would go as far as the other. 
But, as Dr. Price’s is as effective by using 
two teaspoonfuls as most kinds are with 
three, then it is self-evident that there is 
one-third saved in using his powder. House- 
wives will find, aside from its excel- 
lence and healthfulness, that two cans of 
Dr. Price’s is equal to three cans the same 
size of the weighty kinds. A trial will 
prove this, and also that Dr. Price’s True 
Flavoring Extracts are the most natural 
and delicate flavors made. 





LanpDav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 
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Very Beautiful are Brilliant White Teeth. 
Use THurston’s [vorny PEARL ToorH PowDER. 
ELM ALA A A aa 


MARRIED. 


SMITH—MORGAN.—On Tuesday, July 7th, 1 
8t. Philip's Chureh, Bradford Sprin MN ue 
rector, Vv. Grand F. Guerry, - E. Delatield 
ent Of Rew Tork, os anes plarearet Johnston 
orgy U; ro ive 
South Carolina. yes 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro-Silicon 


= 

ING AN 
ISHING GOLD. 
PLATED WA 









No. 9 Gold Street. 


Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
burns, and will cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any fiesh, bone, or 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 

” i. per is for family use; the Yellow 
Wrapper is for animals. 
KENTAY DOE Price 50 cents ; large bottles $1. 
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IT WAS CICERO — 


who said that “Men were never so like the 
gods as when bringing health to their 
fellow-men.”’ 








The following Approved Statement will Speak 
for Itself. 
BosTON, March 23, 1874. 


H. R. STEVENS, Esq.: 

Dear Sir :—A few days after the 4th of July last I got 
my leg hurt by a fellow-workman letting a plank fall, 
which struck me on the knee. For four months fol. 
lowing I was under the treatment of the physicians at 
the Dispensary, at the end of which time they toid me 
they could do nothing more for me, and that I must 
£0 to the hospital and have my leg amputated above 

eknee. Iwas removed to the hospital, and laid 
there ten weeks under the treatment of the best skill] 
the hospital afforded, and no pen can describe the 
great suffering I endured. y leg was swollen to 
nearly the size of my body and all the surface of my 
knee turned black, and I was told that my knee was so 
diseased as to render it impossible to save my leg, and 
unless it was amputated soon I would die. hen 
I first went to the hospital I raised such an objection 
to the amputation of my = consented to try 
one alternative, which was cut out all of the dis. 
eased flesh and replace it with sound flesh from the 
other leg. They did cut six pieces from my well leg 
and placed it where the diseased flesh had been re. 
moved; but the bone was so much diseased that this 
experiment proved a failure, and I was removed to my 
home in a hopeless condition. Other physicians were 
then employed, until all the money which I had saved 
from my earnings had been expended, and one thing 
after another disposed of to pay doct ors’ bills, 
until my fomiiy was in a destitute condition, with no 
hope for myself —— relief by death. At this time 
Mr. Hill, the police 0: 


r me, urging 
me to giveita faithful trial, saying when those two 


fterI had been taking the VEGETINE three days 
the ulcers in my knee d to disch , an 
cannot begin to describe the — quantity that 
was discharged during the following eight days; 
and, though I had previously suffered indescribable 

in, rendering sleep impossible, after taking the 

EGETINE three days the pain ali left me 
and my whole complaint seemed to be —, out 
of me with this oerege matter. he E- 
TINE was not only forcing disease from me, but It 
gave me ——_ from day to Ger. nen | com- 
menced on the fourth bottle of VEGETINE the swell- 
ing had all left my leg, and the sore, which covered 
the whole surface of my knee, commenced to he 
next to the bone. Iam now on the sixth bottle, the 
sore is entirely healed, and my health so improved as 
to enabie me to walk all over town. ‘The VEGETINE 
has saved my life. 1t has cured my leg and restored 
me to health. My knee bears the marks of my great 
suffering, and it will always afford me plea<ure to show 
the proot of what this good medicine has done for me. 


am, dear sir, very gratefully, 
JOHN WELCH, 9 Kneeland street. 


The Policeman’s Statement, 


The above statement is true. I procured the VEGE- 
TINE for him, and carefully observed his condition 
am Se time he commenced to use it until he was 
cured. 








WM. B. HILL, Police Officer, 
Station Four, Boston, Mass. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 





OR. TUTTS 


VEGETABLE 





CIVER: PILLS: 
2 eee 


THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Byes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 
LADIES AN ENT) 
AND GI NTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SAOES 
O) 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 
















IMMEDI- 


HEADACHE Westie NERVOUSNESS 


BY 


SYRUP BROMIDE CHLORAL. 


A harmless pre tion, quieting Pain, relieving 
Headache, promoting Sleep, and absolutely certain to 
allay all Nervous Excitement. This medicine de- 
stroys the appetite for strong drink. §0 cents and 
$1 per bottle. Prepared and sold 7 

W. H. ADDER LEY, Cincinnati, O. 


CROQUET FOR $2.50. 


We willsend to any address, carefully cked, & 
good set of Croquet, complete, for $2.50. Complete 
descriptive price-list of CHIVALRIE and CROQUET 
sent on application. Address 

NOYES, HOLMES & CO. 
219 Washington st., Boston. 
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POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Mediwm is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 








EDUCATION 
D’AERTS INS 
ENGLISH, FRENCH. rH PEP, Prdtpat ING 
AY SCHOOL BOR YOUNG LADIES, will REE 


ison and Fifth Avenues. 
upils limited to 14. Prof. OTTO 


e 
and Literature. The KINDERGARTE 
formerly of No. 1-Grammercy Park. who will open 
rammerc. rk, who open 
thelr K NDERGARTEN, INTE Ss 


“4 yg tly on. A A carriage 
sent for pupils at a en lications may be 
made personally or by letter as above. ~ 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
a College of Literature and Sci fab og D. Bon- 


Co e of Technology. Dean, O. Mancr LL. D. 
li. college. of literature and Art. —— “ 
Iv. ~pllege of of pnecloay re Biblical’ Institute). 


BANNISTER 
vi College o f Law. Dean, Hon. Judge Boorn, LL.D. 
Col. Of Medicine. Dean, N.S. DAVIS, A.M. M. D. 

Vii Conservatory of Music. " Director, O 4 ag 

VIIL. Preparatory School. Principal, H. F. F1 
Colleges of Law and Medicine open ting 5th. Other 

Colleges and Schools open Sept. 16th. For particulars 
address President FOWLER, Evanston, Illinois. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


(Law Department of Latex niv. A 
The regular annual te ane : w School will 
open. on WEDNESDAY: Coronet, dents ad- 
% . 8ix months eac' tu: ad- 
mitted to the Senior Class, on a by ap) ~ 
cation on or before October 12th. Tu yr. 
year, second year, — crmaaee use of Li 
For particulars addre: 
G. M. STEWART Dean of Law Fac naa 
N. Third 8 Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ioePae HALL, 
THE MEMORIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


A Complete Establishment. 
THE FOURTH SCHOLASTIC YEAR BEGINS THURS- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 17th. 
Apply to GEORGE M. BVERH ART, D. D., Rector, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


“PRIMUS INTER PARES.” 
TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY, 


ultney, Vt. pestered and renewed, will be opened 
‘or students of bo aguas on THURSDAY, Aug. 27. 
IN E. CADY, A. M., Pinelpal 














A. 
STELN, Princ Pay 81st Annual Session begins Sept. 1st. 


putes hb tia hg A SCHOO RE 
‘or in- 
formito on ty ef, Prieta 4 > the Treasurer of 
Oliege, 
FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 
fteen teachers. To prepare for college, business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
ntlemen, or any three studies may be sele 
= term of YY weeks Sept. 3d. pays board 
common Eng! Christian but non-sectarian. 
y JOS. E. ING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
DWIGAT’S HOME a i min 
dies, Clinton, Oneida Co. 
WIGHT and lady (previgualy 3 Miss Charlotte Parish, 
of Brooklyn). opens 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
tage AE VANIA, North College Avenue and 22d 
Philadel hia. The twenty-fifth annual session 
oti open on Thursday, Oct. Ist, 1874, and will continue 
twenty4wo weeks. For full particulars address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean. 
EDWARDS PLACE soHooL foe maze and 

















Young Men, Stockbridge, Mass., 2th year 
Beptember boa. yd annum. ISG prote fessors pre- 

pare 45 pupils for College, Scientifi erool, or Busi- 
ness. 


Messrs. HOFFMAN & FLACK, Associate Prin’Is. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 
HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 


style and gene in tone 
ever made. 'THE CON-« 
CEBTO STOP is the best 
ever placed in any 
Organ. It is produced ly 
anextraset ¢f reeds, pe- 
“eo voiced, the 

wt which is 












me al 4 PERB.Ternslileral, 
i WeQae WATERS’ 
tl Se eg ee 
espe 

a nd, orchestral “ORCA NS 
the best taper and combine PURITY / 


eat volume of tone. 
KRLOR, CHURCH, or 


Waters’ ‘Now Scale Pianos 
have great power and a fine singing 
tone, with all modern improvements, 
and are the BEST PIANOS MADE. These 
Organs and Pianos are warranted for 6 
Zale or pare PRICES EXTREMELY Lo 


‘Quarterly payments. Secon 


| 
| 


Suitable 
MUSIC 





Second= 
MM mer ters taken in exchange. 
AGEN'IS ee ne Camry | 
the Ue. S. ond Canada. A Hbevas 








to Teachers, Chure 
= ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUES "hace. 
HORACE WATERS & SON. 
ast Broadway, New York. P.O. Bes P3567. 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


2” SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 











ante ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a Boardin; 
dg School Lye Youn; ng is Ladies, will reopen Sep 
a READ, 521 


Pianos received the only 
S T E C ~— MEDAL at Vienna. 





Appl ze Miss North Broad 
AF Elizabeth, New J La 
-)FEMALECOLLEGE. 


ORDENTOWN (N. 
5 ealthful and beautiful loca- 





hestnut St. Female Somieary. Jrtiadelvhie. 
188 BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will reo 
English and French meer ae and , + 8c! 
> Sept, 16, at 1615 Chestnut St. Particulars 





SAUGERTIES INWEITUTE-~Trose sepking 
superior schoo! should address A. I 
Pring cipal, Saugerties, Ulster Co., N. Y. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, 
XN. Y.. resumes work Sept. 10th. Et nunc amoto 
guaeramus seria ludo. uly, OTIS BISBEE. 





TEACHER.—A Gentleman, for ten years princi- 
pal of an Academy, desires an engagement for the 
—— year. Address TEACHER, box 80, Chester, 





All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will find wrens in the * American Edu- 
entionsl Monthly." Price 20 cts., or $2 per 

W. SCHERMERHORN- ke CO. +14 Bond : st. N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester, Muss., fits boys and yorng men for common 
and scientific ane purseltti Its om e ee mer.ts stated in 
circular. METCALF, A. M., Super ntendent. 


Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy. 
New Building and fine ge — hated. 14a 











ictures. ear. . 

re ., ROBER DONALD. A.M, ag 
PENNINGTON INSTITUT Eveate on, N. J. 
Terms reasonable. Address A. P. “Prin.” 





Golden Hill Seminarv for Young Ladies. Bria 
port, . t, Conn. Address Misss EMILY eeaisy o- 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 






THE JEWETT & GOODMAN 


ORG AN EXCELS- 


von PRICE List. CLEVELAND,OHIO 

















ANY patessoyer et 
ONE! instructions how te got rie we 














HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
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DEVOE’ 
as BRILLIANT 


otk for DEVOE’S BRILLIANT OIL, and ait no 


THE DEVOE MAN’ F’G co., Proprietors. 
«2 Por sale everywhere. 





WEST RUTHERFORD PARK HOUSE, 
ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, 


is now 0 as a firs To 
Ber Soe ne etnias cae yee 





UNION ‘SQUARE HOTEL 


Corner of 15th street, 
DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors. 
A. PAVILION poe Lip Fg td BRIGHTON, 
is now ‘apply parti wishing penne ey veene 
bath 19 Louse. Boats Toave wee ‘half hour from 


foot of Whitehail and Dey streets. Terms moderate. 
BARE & CUTLER, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 











Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlanat streets, as follows: 

Express for Harrisb Pittsb' th 
South, with Pullm: an Palees f+ " 
5 and i P.M. raahagon 8:30 P, 


For 
ton, via ¥ ashington Limited Express, 9.30 A.M., 


dai 
a 3 ress for Fatiedeiphia. & 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 5, 


8:30, 3F 
= . and 12 nigh Sunday, 5, 6, 10, 7:30, 


enton, ‘at 1:20 A. M., 2, 3:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 
ane second Class TP. 





a baa x 2a 
: 6:10, 6:30, 7:30, 8:10, 10 P.M. 
an Bee za bal 6:10, and 7:30 P. M 

tidge and Perth Amboy, § and i0 A. M., 


. M. 
lew Brunswick, 7: 20 and 8 A. M., 13 M. 
6:10, 7:30 P. Mand 12 night. Sunday, 6: +o = “8 


For Kast Millstone, 8 A. M., 12 noon, ard 4:30 P. M. 
For Lambertville and Flemi maton, 9:30 A. 3. and 8 P.M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 3 and 4 P. s4. 
ccom. for wom ry | anu Camden, 
7:30 an .30, 2, 3:10, 4 and 6:10 P. x. 
For Freehold, 2 = Ey A. M., 42 = s P.M. 
Se pairs A. M. and 


Trains’ ay as fo) llamas Pam seaaily, except 
Asiawy. From Was Viet and a'Baivimore, ot one 


P.M.; Sun 

ane M.and 10:27 ss from PI ‘Philade pia, 8: om He 
, 10:15, an A.M. 

io: ce Sunday, 5:22, bag bd Sb aad fe Gil and 

and 


ro 








Tick 435, 271, ont 944 Broadway, No. 1 
a y hea and tort of rosses and Courtlandt 
Emigrant Ticket Oftice, No. 8 Battery Place. 





EAT * SMITH & €0.'s CRUSHED 
Wik WHEAT, LANTIC MILLS, 
TO Brockips, N.Y. Superio rtoall other whole 
Row aa cttied feet. WONG a 
nom |. 
LIVE. Grocers. Descriptive pamphlets sent tre 





Samaritan Nervine! 


is the —_ nomety for meg ee ee 


Fits, vulsions, an 

It is an infallible remedy, a@ cer- 
in and sure cure in e 

of long or short standing, it mat- it mat- 

ters not how many doctors nave 


has been by hundreds, 
and never was known to fail ina 
ing’ nd im- 


ive name my ur ur Bax 
ce when or gt your 


ILY CURED. 


All Chronic and Nervous Diseases, of both sexes, 
at reasonable prices. Young men who are suffer 
from nervous debility, a weak, nervous, exhausted 
feeling, no energy, low spirits, confused head, weak 
memory, etc., permanently cured. 

Females can consult me, personally or by letter, 
about any of the difficulties incident to their sex, 
with the assurance of speedy relief. All communi- 
trated Journal 


cations strictly confidential. 
Health—a complete Treatise 0 Hy ait chronic ae 





SPEE 











close two stam 


ought to have an 
the weak and a one it lays bare the causes of the 
malady, points out the remedy, and directs how to 
retain that precious boon. Over 2, patients are 
now under treatment. 

ease state where you saw this advertisement. 


ess A. 
(P.-O. Box 741), 8t. Joseph, Mo. 
Office on Francis street, opposite Pacific Hotel. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 








down to a pimple. 


1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
theeves._. omES 
ears and blotches | among the hair. 

4to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

3 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 





D.M. nqy=. JR. 
eral Pass. Agent. 


. CASSATT. 
aa General Manager. 





ACIFIC ae ee LINE TO CALI- 
FORNIA, JAPA PD CHINA, VIA PANAMA. 
RATES OF PAES RGR U (Including AM necessaries for 
the trip): New York to San Francisco—$50, $100, or a 
Currency. San Francisco to Yokohama—$13) G 
San Francisco to Hong Kon ogee 
Steamers leave Pier 42 North River, New York, as 
follows: 
ACAPULCO, Commodore A, G. Gray, Tuesday, July 
Ith, at 12 noon; 
COLON, » Cage. 3. M. Dow.......July 18th, at 12 moons 
and every alternate Saturday, connecting with a 
steamers for Central American and Sou ~ Pacifie 


ports. 
Extra steamers, for freight and way apap oe will 
be s dispatched on intervening 8 








may require. 

STEAMERS LEAVE SAN mnaannene for JAPAN 
and CHINA as follows: 

COLIMA .......+0+06 eeccccecscecoesocssecce soo July Beh, 
ALASEA.......ccccccsccccccccce eecccccéssedess July 2th 
and every alternate Saturday. 

For freight or ne or further information apply 
at Sears ice, on wharf, foot of Canal st., 
New Yo H. J. BULLAY, 

Superiatendent. 


RUFUS HATCH, 
Managing Director. 


G. H. DAYTON. 
Freight Agent. 














wiRh VEATED QRATES ORGAN, tune 

ted. ess ey 

land, Ohio. MISCELLANEOUS. 
DEWEY’S 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 





BChiivai Als 


That splendid New Field Gagne which created such 
— 4 hn gap at Rempest, = song Branch, and else- 
e, last season. will be brought out this de min in 

ba sof eight aifierent styles, at following 
$12.50, $25, 8 $250, #900, $1,000. S tie beautiful 
game can be described Bo brief space, we will 
——- eye catalogue, pope pena 

a tion we any one, on application 
PUOWTEST & LEE GAME GO., Worcester, Mass. 












Beautiful inventions for iw 
and printing oe, e. 
whole family. 3 le o Prag 

amusing and 4 tnatruction for the — 

Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, 
Ink. Type and neat Case. delivered by 
mail anywhere. 3 Alphabets extra 60c. 
Agentswanted. Golding & Co, 14 Kilby St, Boston 








E. & H.T. ANTHONY & ifo~ 91 BRoap- 
way, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. romos and 
pat er wre ag and Views, Graphoscopes. 








UNKAM 


PIANOS. 





Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 184.) NEW YORK, 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List, 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 








FOR 


25's 


CENTS PERRIN 


we mail, postpaid, a fine Steel Engravi 

oa ¢ double the cl Pages, of and ee complet 
atalogu es. Engrav. 

ad scare, frames Rone E. 

her, 66 Reade st., New York. 








tfree! A most sagenious v work of art! 50 CS 
Sects to find. pictures in 


and gem for or. Address, with pa. 
per’. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


INVISIBLE DRESS ELEVATOR. gy 


{ 
The most perfect Dress Elevator ever made. ¢ 
The only one that has a self-ad 
spring for holding the cords. Notrouble 
o tying stipes bos nor sewing on rings to 
e dress. e dress is raised and low- 


pF at will of wearer, with one hand in 
Is entirely invisible under 
kirt. Ev 


pocket. 


the 
i is ‘sindispensabie for for bo atte a 


save mene me 
cost in laun bills. Price $1.50; 
— d terms 0 anes Sess. = Say: Be ra 
where you saw this. ress 
. M. DEWEY, 48 Wabash. Ave., Chicago 











GENTS :—The prize committee of the New Encland 
Agricultural Society have awarded you $25 for Curtis’ 
Zinc Collar Pad, under our offer to exhibitors of Hu- 
mane Inventions. Enclosed please And sh check for 


he Ma Mass. "Society for the Prevention of Cru- 

y to Animals. Boston, Mass., Sept. 18, '73. 
Siumanity, aside from dollars a —_— should dic- 

tate the use of th teed to 


Saddles that 
nufa © COLLAR PAD CO., 
BUCHANAN, MICH. 


TOCK OF TYP FRESSES, 
SEARG TST STOUm, OF, THEE, 














hernalia at VANDERBURGH, W: 
Fulton and Dutch sts., N.Y. Wes & Co: Sg coraer 


By giving strict attention to the directions in the 


* pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 


weet 





ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Generaé. 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 


Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 


D. H. A. C.—ONE. 


INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
and when in condition will invariably keep them se 
Farmers and Stock-breeders, look to your interests. 
Put up in packages of 1. Price $1.00. 
Forwarded o any _= of ne, Siam upon the r@e 
ceipt 


BUDD DOBLE, 1424 South Penn Square Phila&S 


CANCER. 


It is well known that the whole medical faculty ef 
all schools of ee have pronounced Caucers 
incurable. The public toa great extent have acqui- 
esced in LY a. Lape What sublime effrontery it must 

require i y person to stand up boldiy in the face 
of all this ‘authority and claim to be able to cure 
cer. To put forth such a claim in the teeth of 








to cuneate, epittees, and 


contrary, invigorates the body 
urifies and 


arts tone and health to 


= nore but that it is bel most Ttecti® 
tent ev er di: 
Tis claimed ar be will be established to the entire sat- 
isfaction of any one who will take the trouble to in- 
vestigate. He can direct the inquirer to scores of 
persons in this city and elsewhere who are living 
witnesses of the fact that they have been cured oy 
the Thorpean system. e has scores of estogrene 
| aay be — prominent and well-known ny 4 w 
have Cancer and similar 
which pes he will poe, any one to examine. yr 
GEO. 8S. L. cky, the business manager of the Thorp- 
ean nsttente, No. 3208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


id, 750. 
anted. 





Kane’s Detergent Dentifrice. Post 
pe be Box Ll, Stati fon OC, N.Y. Agents 


Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine, 


I WARRANT ONE 

| DOTTLE a perfect cure in all 
he worst forms of Piles, also 

in to five in = Scrof- 

ila, Rheumatii Salt 

Rheum, 

ee « 











“and the greatest 
pared LE dis- 





Blood 1 


None for l6 years. H. "D. Fow 
Sold everywhere. §1 a bottle. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY ¥OR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets, 
New York. 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market for invoices of Rio is dull, 
with alight distributive trade at full figures. The 
Coffee Ring have things all their own way for the 
present, and, basing their calculations on having the 
West and South short of goods, they appear to hold 
their stocks of high-cost Coffees as contentedly as if 
trade was active. The new crop is reported large’ 
and will arrive freely by September 1st; and, in the 
meantime, with an easy money market, holders are 
enabled to carry the stock now here and exact high 


prices, Maracaibos arrive slowly and the goods re- 
ceived thus far are of wntarion, —7. Old Govern- 
ment Javas.—The stock has been concentra 

hands of two or three jobbers, who DoW ask 30c. gold 
for choice brown goods. 


SUGARS.—There has been a good demand for Re- 
fined Sugars during the entire week, the market clos- 
ng strong at the advanced prices. bap ls, market for 


Raw ars for refiners’ uses is v with a 
hardening tendency. There isa good Thats. demand 
from the refiners, at full prices. 


MOLASSES.—We have nothing new to report in 
New Orleans Molasses. The market is quiet but firm 
at unchanged prices. Boiling grades of opt Sen are 


quiet for want of stock, but prices are firm. 
ades are in fair demand at — — woe d 
jugar-House is firm at unchanged pri: 


SYRUPS.—There is still a good demand for all de- 
scriptions of Sugar Syrups. Choice grades are scarce 
and wanted. Medium grades are in fair request. 
Stocks are light and are taken as fast as made. Re- 
finers are not disposed to sell ahead of production. 


As the season advances, we look for an increase of 

rices on all grades of Sugar Syrups, more especially 

e finer es. Molasses grades are hardening, on 
account of the scarcity of raw material. 


RICE.—The market for all kinds still continues very 


dull. Carolina is steady at unchanged prices. Eas® 
India kinds are qui 


TEAS.—There is but little doing in invoices, with a 
moderate distributive trade. Greens are firmly held, 
and it is claimed that invoices are somewhat higher. 
Japans.—New goods are arriving freely, and, with a 
brisk demand for consumption, prices are well main- 


tained. Oolongs.—The market is firm, holders not 
car ing to force sales at — prices. Souchongs 
sell slowly at unchanged figures. 


FISH AND SALT.—There continues quite an active 
demand in a smal! way for Mackerel. Dry Cod are in 
fair demand, but George’s are scarce. Box Herring 


are in active demand. Barrel Herring.—None in the 
market. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUIT.—In Foreign 
Buictvhet>uLecee Museatel and Laver Raising are 
quest, sales having been made to arrive at & @1 cent 





advance. Currants are slightly easier. Domestic 
Dried quiet, for want of stock. Canned goods in fair 
request at unchanged prices. 

GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—State and Western Flours.— 
There isan improved d d for shippi grades. 
Otherwise business is moderate, with prices un- 
changed. Southern Flour is dull and unchanged. 
Rye Flour is in good demand and firmer. Corn Meal 
isin lessdemand. Wheat, Spring Grades.—Offerings 
are small. The best grades rule strong, with a fair 
inquiry from shippers. Winter is in moderate de- 
mand and unchane ed. Rye is quietand held firmly. 
Barley and Malt are dull and unsettled. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.--Rosedale con. 
tinues firm at $1.40, cash. Sales 300 barrels Portland, 
$4.75@5. Herdware.—Trade continues moderate, but 





mail orders are more plentifal. Nails.—Cut are quiet, 1 


but steady at our quotations. 


COTTON.—The market since our last for Cotton on 
the spot has been quiet, and closed dull yesterday at 
@ decline of & ofa cent. The sales comprise 618 bales, 
of which 108 were taken for export, 433 for spinning, 
and77 on speculation. The demand for future deliv- 
ery has been light, and closed weak at a decline of 
one-eighth of a cent. The sales aggregate 30,500 bales 
at 16 9-16@17 7-82 cents—basis Low Middling—16 9-16@ 
16 15-16 for July, 16%@17 7-32 for August, 17 a 
for September, 16 13-16@17 1-16 for October, 1-16@ 
16% for Noyember, and 16 23-32@16% for Rong 


@ quote: 
NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION, 








Uplands and New 
florida. bile. Orleans. Texas. 
Qudinury, per bs Secbicct 14 4g ay 4 
Good Ordinary.. ...... 1554 15X 16 1 
Strict Good ‘Ordinary. 16% 16% 167-16 167-16 
ian Bea Gling.......... 16% is it Z 
ty Sree eee eres ‘ 
Good I ig piu scwees 18% ist ios 
The azrivi als a been from 
FAIVESTON.......2. seevee paarpoeentecss 
New Orleans 8,774 
Savannah... 401 
Charleston 287 
Virginia... 263 
Railroed . 429 
North River i 
Total. ......,.cassseocdese coccces. SSN 
Total import since Ist inst .......... 7,658 


Total import since Ist September....... ..910,117 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The market is 
quiet but the prices are firm. Leather—There is a 


Jair demand for Hemlock Sole and prices are firm. 
Crop is in fair demand. 


HOPS.—The demand is limited to small parcels of 
the better grades. Buyers will not stock beyond im- 
mediate wants. 

LIVE STOCK.—The market for Beef Cattle was 
dull and easier, under holiday and warm weather in- 
fluence. Native Steers were sold at 10% and 11% cts. 
per Ib., to dress 55lbs. Texans range from 7 to 10K 
cts.,to dress 54 and 56lbs. Milch Cows were dull. 
Veal Calves were firm at 6 to 8 cts. per Ib., live 
weight. The market was dull for Sheep. Lambs were 
weaker. Sales of Choice Jersey at 9 to 10 cts. and 
Ordinary to Good Canada and Kentucky stock at 7 
to9cts. Sheep range from 4 to 6 cts. perlb. Dress- 
ed Hogs; 7Xc. Live, nominal. The week's 
have been: 9,713 Beef Cattle, 50Milch Cows 
Veal Calves, 23,000 Sheep and Lambs, and 24,560 Hen 

METALS.—The manufactures of Copper and Yel- 
low Metal are steady at unchanged prices. Ingot is 
dull. Lake is held at 244% @ 2% cents. Iron, Scotch 


Py: .—Sales 100 tons Summerlee at $36. American Pig. 
he market is dull and Remy Lead.—F 
Pig is quiet. Zinc.—Sheet is very steady, 


MISCELLANEOUS.— Candles. Adamantine are 
quiet but firm. Coal.—The demand is light for both 
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foreign and‘d6mestic. Drugs are in fair request at 
unchanged prices. Gunny Cloth.—India remains very 
ulet. Native is held at 9¥ @ 10 cents. Eee and 
R@13% “aoe is firm 


re 
=. 12to 12% cents. Gunny —Nothing doing in 
nny Bags. Holders ar ng 11 cen Hay.— 
Al \' descriptions are ‘dull: Receipts are Ii are rey and 
Straw is dull and rices .o* 285 10.70 
ort R: Rye 30 5SOto oe BF ae to SL. 


eat to ei cents, ean. 


OILs AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed.— 
Holders are firm in their feeling. Sperm.—For Crude 
Se nee — Lard is 
in g004 Tanners’.—Bank 4 Straits 42c. 
Cod is dull = ana 65e. Olive is + The ba a au quotations. 
etroleu ark d 
Ayyor) been in 
We notice sales at $2.50 at 
yard. Pitch.—Cityis Gull, 

PROVISIONS.—There has been a good demand for 
the Hog product during the entire week, the market 
closing around. Beef rf inactive and prices nominal. 


WOOL.—Prices of all kinds are steady. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pearls are plenty, unsettled, dull, and 
nominal. Pots are in very liberal supply and heavy. 
We quote: 


POUR TEBE BOP. | 500040450500 008) s00 00000 osceee CXKO— 
BEANS.—Medtumsare quiet. Marrows are quietand 


Pochenees. White Kidneys are very slow of sale. 
Pea Beans are quiet. We quote: 











Beans, Pea, 1873, prime........ Santen Ke Wistoceee 2 25@2 30 
Beans, Pea, fair to ~* oe soesee-2 10@2 WD 
Beans, Medium, 1878, prime....... ..1 85@1 $0 

Ss, Medium, Ii. fair to dood seccsoccc SONNE OO 
Beans, Marrow, 1873, 4 ~+- ML dig ..2 45@2 50 
Beans. Marrow, 1873, fair to ope eligi 


Green, short and medium, 
Red and red tipped, per Ib... 
BUTTER.—The market for both State and Westies 
Butter has been slim during the past week. State 
Firkins have been rather plentier and have sold mod- 
erately. The Chicago market is reported strong and 
active, with no accumu ation of stock. Receipts, 
5,667 packages. We quote 
Fancy eae, Sis innit ie 
ai ath to prim 









estern dairy, good 

=. firkins, choice se! ‘ected... 
firkins anon te CO PEIMMG, ...0000000000 
half-trkin tubs, choice selected... 
= half-firkin tubs, god to prime. 
tate, half-firkin tubs, fair to good 
tate, elt Grkcin tubs. poor to 
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CHEESE.—The advices from England, together 
with the low price of gold, have completely demoral. 


ized the market and prices have fallen off greatly. 
If the present rate of Hecate TIM package the market 
will go still lower. 70,194 We 





quote: 
Btate Factory. fine........... eangecesentresaseqodl Br 
ll 4 


. fine 
State Factory. ‘ood to priate. 
State Factory. fair to good.... 





Ohio Factory, fiat, a Fate to prim 
Facto! air to pod. 
Ohio Facto? 


sinks ania market has been poorly supplied with 
stock and prices have been in favor of seller. State 
Eggs are not plenty. Canada do not arrive freely. 
Receipts, 7,210 pack: We quote: 














Jersey, single barrels, a RA Ccccccseedt OB 
State and Pennsylvan 2 @25% 
Western, 6 brands 2% @Ak 

2% @U 


Western, ordin 
Canadian. on 


DRIED FRUITS.—Apples are in fair demand at 
steady prices. Peeled Peaches are out of the market 
and nominal. Unpeeled are owe dull. New Cherries 























are expec! soon. We qui 
Apples oo 1873, Sliced....... Seakoeneeee PRE 
: —— ap ii 
Peaches, rae eee eeeee pris weeteene : “30 $ 
. ie Hise im: Beelo goodto 2B @? $f 
. Unpeeled, Halves... nna ce 9 git Ht 
@ 
Fiackberrice, patents». cao ob «+--NOM 
Cherries, < Taw 2b pal 
’ South ern, 1873, # t.. 
Plums, State, 18, @b.. “nom na 
uthern, 1873, # 7 nan 
Raspberies, 73, Mea an ib eteaeaeene?: nominal. 








GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are ruling lower. Ber- 
ries are plenty. Raspberries are plentier and low: r- 
Seedling Blackberries have sold well. Gooseberries 
are = good demandandhigh. Peanutsare dull. We 
— 





















Apples 
Southern, DEF DDlow.....r0.csscocccsscccceses 64 OOD 6 00 
Cherries 
Re 
8@ 10 
Poor ta fair, per Ib... a 7 
strawberries 
State, Seedling, per qt. ass eee eocccccctcccccs OD me 
Raspbeiries : 
Red Antwerp, 310 quart.. eeececccccccce 4 10 
Black Cap, sib abese evevccceccccscccce ul 
sinc ira we» 
ng, per qt..... cecccce 
wee quart. eocccce 1 3 
Whortleberries 
Good to prime, per bush... «oes 80@ 450 
Gooseberries: 
Green, per bushel......... .. 250@ 3 00 
Bipe per bush........ bisepsevessosces sevccseee 3 25@ 2 50 
iS: 
Common, por... covcceccoce ee ee. cea PTY q 
nates, OE ES viwii. dsccccnsccccnecesecuhecdec's 4 8 
Peanuts. North Carolina........cccc.sesessees 240@G 250 
Peanuts, Virginia, prime,. +. 2 75@ 2 85 
Peanuts, Virginia, good.. 2 65@ 2 70 
Peanuts, Virginia, fair, per ‘bu 2 50@ 2 60 
Peanuts, Tennessee, per b 16@ 1% 
Pecans, DET ID......++ sseeeeee ™]@ 8 


GREEN VEGETABLES.—New Russia a A: have 
sold at $2 and $2.50. Southern Onions sell fairly 


pry String Beans are very unsalable. Tomatoes 
Cucumbers sell 


ood order sell well. Long Island 
in 1 to $2 per 100. We quote: 





Onions, Bermu per crate..... 
Onions, Southern, yellow, per bbl 
Cabbage neni 












Peenebor, Norfolk, per Dbl.................4 2 50 
Tomatoes Nort thor ora ; 1 
Tomsioes, r a 
hite, per bbl..... Peace eee eet eetecee 100@1 % 
PEAS.—Canadian are lower and quiet. Green Peas 


very dull. Southern Blackeye are out of the market 
and nominal. We quote: 








POTATOES.—Norfolk New are < piety. Long Island | 
wens penta. Old Potatoes are very dull and lower 


Long Island, new, bbl 


Peerless and Chili, per bbl 
POULTRY AND GAME.—Live eemee are in small 
supply and are higher. Turkeys are not wanted. 


Ducks are higher. Game.—Woodcock arrive. De= 
mand good. ‘A tow Stall-fted Pigeons arrive and sel 
well. e quote: 





























octna Gadduind Soeur and LI. ae db... 2 @ B 
Spring Chickens, Western, per Ib.......... 2 @ 27 
Owls, Jersey, BW... ....secceeeeseee 9d @ wa 
Fowls, Western, # D.. . Be 19 
Roosters, old - 8&8 @ 10 
Turkeys, Jersey. # D..... 15 @ 18 
Turkeys, Western, # b@l 
Ducks, Jersey, young, per 0 @12 
Ducks, Western, per 60 @ 7 
Geese, Jersey, per 23 @2 50 
Geese, Western, per pale. 3 @1% 
00 @1 12 
. 89 @ 9 
2% @2 50 

PRICES CURRENT. 

Groceries and Provisions. 

RAW SUGARS — Durr PORs. 

L¥adise. ® BD. n Mess, cty 1850 aly 00 
Porto Rico — — 84a— “si Heavy. a Wer 
Muscovado 3 00 a19 50 
Having .., a— — 

EFINED stiGake 1 Pri 1650 al7 00 
Crusnea.. —_— ated ‘Clear Heavy....—— a— — 
Powaered. .... e: —— 

rani 
Boccodoceses al6 
eer 10% octoen.13)6nlt 6 
. pee 'SHOULDERS -SMOK 
Yellow ¢ 8iga— 24'Sug. Cured, M9 a $ 
Brown c Western a 8k 
Cut 'BACON_Swox " 





t Loat —lika— 
MOLASSES—vuTtTY: Sc®gl Break 
gst thet eat —83 a—87 wong Cleat 
Porto Riec. N.—48 a—65 « alu 
English Is., N.—40 a—50 Short Ribbed... 9a 9 
Masaprapo....--@ a—45 (Cumberiand....... 9}a10 


,ARD. 
Best Ket. Ref......12 a12 
: 1 ‘210 


je Be ceeenee eoecccee 








z 








BEEF. 
Plain Mess, 
Ee 1100 21300 


‘i 





a— 
TEAS—DUTY: : Free 
Zoos Hyson. —3 


Bese 8 
S 


8, # Db 
Smoked Tongues.17 a— 
FISH. rT 
Der Cod Pals 2500 
*kl’d Scai 


-.850 a—— 


_ es —s2 eae 5 
oH SB iaeowe on 
21 a—%4 :No. TShore. rt a—— 
R= iNo- al5 00 
2B No. Bay. — al2( 
No: 3Large,n. 850 a 38 
‘0. 3 Med. 


owen ene 
= 








ata Ls 
Mace {Herring No. poe 
SALERATUS. 


50 a— a. 3 
in papers, ® b. 8¥a— 9 SALT—D 
ina rs, b ¢ Mg UTY : “Bal? ors. J 


{k Raisins,layer-— 2300 jTurke island. 
1. Muse'l.. 360 a 375 ® bush.. 





oe” Seealess.— — a600 orthington 

8“ Vaiencia.— a—l3 ! fine......... a240 

( Nts, ...—— a—Tlonondaga 

es new.. —a— 3 i fime......... 260 

ceccceces —30 Mable Salt in bxs, 

Sardines 4 ~ as # doz....... 110 a1” 
a 

Maccaroni, It).—B a 

Dom. .—10 





om 
Vermicelll, Tt. ae 


AR’ 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. |In Kegs, N’ i 
Peaches, 2B #® — =a 






Bo: a— 8% 
CREAM ‘OF ‘TARTAR. 
? 8. 


- 308 ct.ad.v 
Castile, imported. ii wala 
ol alg 








Castile Cqmentic. 8%a 9 

Peas,2 @ doz 240 2800 |No. 1 Ran... hye th 
Lima Beans, 2 ADE ene 
# doz..... 270 02% ad2 
Lobster, 2B ®# ' 1 a32 
CC premio 845 2860 'Paraffine a 

Lobster, |: Adam "une 3 sup. 25 

doz sf. ordinary 13 aif 
Ree DUTY: gots. D 


Carolina, fair 








1, 5 camenenena oe 
uu. Launi 9 
doz. ‘old.—— 2300 Starch’ Pat.Gloss 10a—11 





Capres, Non » 
ye 7 Starch, Corn.....10},a—11 
French Must’d 
Ge» <50 od —— 3150 
Flour and Grain. 
UR. No. 1 Chicago..1 45 a—— 
t,, Alx., & S4ga 138% 
Geo’town>5 55 al020 No. 3 Chi -130 a 136 
Ext.&Fam. 








4. 
Be 
Page R 
PBR: ii 
as 

! 











-spg.140 ala 
oa 147\a 149 
Wool, Hides, Furs, Skins, 
Gold quotations on Fore and Califo: 
on City and Western earrency uotations are oy 
WOOL. ORNS DUTY: 





portom new per bbl........ a | 





















—__—__} 
ar ee a—™ m wee.com—B — 
A 1 —, — Te 
taw fine 9 9-8 |ytink Nortin 150 @ 400 
Cat. S.C.unwW.t 97 g_ 9 ~ estern.150 a 300 
a --- a, Se — 
. 8.C. unw. 
ogommon. ... 19 0-3 | petaet ves a—@ 
. 8.C. unw. = 
Te ee 18 a-2 uan..—— s—— 
EE OEE: HOR snesmaneens 5 a—35 
R.G.&B. A |Skunk........ 210 
Gn. Sit. Co. °° 2va— 'Northern bik. 50 a—%5 
Do. do.er.sitd.— —BKa-% 3x 'Nor. pel a— 87 
Oronoe a— hite...— 12 a—1b 
Bahia 4 1 a 300 
all a 100 
Marac’i . 025 00 
Mara.b a 500 
Matamoras : Sole, 
P. Cabello ct.ad. v. 
yorec A a— 45 
Tam 2 a— 4 
Calentta Buffza. 134a—— Oak, heavy...— 32 a—%8 
Do.Kips reee— ot a—1s |Uak, crop.....—35 a— @ 
Do. gre —13Ka—— |Hemlock, lig’t—27ka— 2 
Galifornia dre— 2 } hi Hemlock, mid— 29 a—30 
Greanke ee _ ral’k heavy— 23a—29% 


He 
Gio slsusteer— 10 a— 2—10«\Heml’ck. dam—17 a—26 
Drugs aud Dyes. 
ee 1¢ a1%9 ipommcqanhe. 
Lloes, # B. 2’a— 13 ; zil, gold.— 80 a— 8 
oestoc'trite— 6 a— 62 dice —20 a—21 
Klum.... a Lac Dye 
int vreg. gid’ — 13 a— 13% |LicoricePaste— 25 a— 387 
irgols ref.zld—25 a—3l maar. r. Dutch. ’ 
0 = 





a 
| 
oo 
a 
2:8 
> 
11 
a 
u 
io 





a-—— 
Camph. rc# binbd.; —~ 



































ref.— 
Cantharides.. 1£0 a 2170 60-66 deg 
Car.. -Ammonis— 17 4a— 18 |Opium.Ty 
Car .170 2176 |Oxal.Acid® bgdl4ka— — 
Castor hc: 100 a 110 |Phosphorus.. 105 a 108 
C F1.— 30 83 |Prus. Potash..—33 a—35 
Chlorate Pot- Quicksilver... 145 a 150 
ash. gold....— 29 — 30 ald) 
Cochineaikisea 52 “a— Sh 
ch.Mex.gd. a— 10¥a— 11 
s,Am— 1Ka— 1X 7 80 
Cream Tar.gd.— 2ka— 
bs, E.1..g.— 8a— 42 
Cutch, gold...— 4%a— 4 
Gamboge. gid. —55 ee 
ge,gid.—55 a—65 \Senna, = 
um Arabic Senna, wt —ll a—l4 
s’tscur .....—21 a—€8 /|Shellac gold — 6 a—bt? 
Gum_ Arabic, Soda Ash cg 24a— 24 
DEG. nics cae a—16 'Sulph. Quin..——. a—— 
Gum Benzoin— 60 a— 62 |'Tart.A 2 s-8 
Gum_ Myrrh, Verdi 
E.I ‘i —35 a—37 /Vitriol, 














 Prag., — 38 Madras. 
Gum ares “fl ;fi-4.60 a— 85 Manilla. —W a— 
= -Po Caraccas,gold—70 al 
oe a—— iGuatemala,gd—60 a 
Metals. 


eS el Bars $i@1 |COPPER—DuvrTyY: rig an 
#b; R.R.70c #100 Bar 5c, and Sheathing 





80 
100 
85 
05 
10 





er and Plate, ie, r) a 40.8 B 
Band, Hoop, an Scroll,’ Am’can Ingot— 244a— 24 
1X@1Xc. # b; Pig $7 ¥ Sheathing,new 
ton; Sheet, 3c. # b. (suits) # b...— 33a— 35 
Eng. Rail, ¥ ton eathing,o1d— 224a—25 
gold a-— iSheath’g. yell—24 a—2% 
Amer. Rail’ Fs ton eocced — a—— 
curren = 20 a62 00 HIN ais pees a— 36 
lis I : Pig, 
nd Blok Blok ‘ree. 


Plates “and Sheets, 15 
ct. val, —— 





Straits, goid.-— 448— 25 
Bnelish” gold.— 27 a— 27 
T.,Com.,— 4a — Plates, L. C.ch.12 ud al250 
AILS.—Duty: ‘Cut, lates, 1 C.... 950 al0 
“Wrought 253 tet re ery 
5cents # b. jn Figs. Bars, an 
Cut, Waasya #3 85 a 400 $1 50 
8da 9d....400 2 Plates, ¢ gold.. = 4a is 
7d ...—4Ma— 4X dom..— 8 
in 75 a 650 ae Bere: n Pigs,B. 
SHO' pa roe * D. 1 50H #100 Das Sheets 2e. 


—a— 94/In Sheets..... — Sia— BY 


ae 
re 








—-—a— 9x) 
Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 


OIL—D 3 Pais 36, Olive| NAVAL STORES — Dut; 
ayes Tine eed, na eg my Spits FO yong rary - cts. 
rm: al.; other 8 
(foretgn fisheries) and! Ga val. ’ 
pty € or ae ton-/T Turpen. e. SAN. s 
. cen Vv ss 
Olive, # box.. 440 a 923 iar =~ 
Olive mc. #gai a 1b 012 














a— — 
eT yee Ta— 8 |Tar @bbIN.C. 240 8 250 
Linseed, City. | | 7275 a 280 
ee — 86 a— 87 |Resin,com std 210 a—— 
Linseed, Eng.—— a—— No.2 @ 
Whale. crnde—58 a— 280 Ds. on a29 
“ ref. Wint— 70 36 a 
8 ge A SpE a —_ 4 a M—Dorty. 
ROW bi’ch 175 = 
Benen eS Sa 
1s ec — 
yard ou. Ts: 
poner] : n 
Reroses OL rh ples) LRYya— 12% 
Thin ag! cakes, 


( obs ree — a-— 
— TKa— 1% 


# ton........ 3600 24500 


Sundries. 
FEATHERS—Doty: Free. American lg 












Prime West’n— 70 a~ 22 | low to fair........10 a2 
Tennessee....—— Yearlings..././15 30 
FL gi —DUTY: 320000 z aes cove of ald 

3 sh... sine 
ae wt oo a—18 |California. (1111. 25 a3 
pA N : 


G WDER_—Dury: 4 
Manila 15;| cts, . ad Ve 
nn; dua lan and Sieal|Biasins wag’ ¥ ct adv. 


sis. 
Rosest ven g-220 00a a a tL shipping 


Mani. or i EEDS—D ; 
UTY: Lin 

goid.. ome = 94a— ox! ct., emp 4g ct. @ moe 
give, gsi — 130 Serr an Ad, -- : od 
Do, dressed.-.20 Wa 25000, ad val. "°" rer 
HA over, new — 
NR-shipw100ms 1 O5a— 110) Timouiy, Bou 2) “a3 00" 
Fee i Scets. 8D ; os oo “_ 
American | 

good to choise... 3% a3 | 





H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets 
New York. 


Our oie of Butter and other Produce 
to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers or ee 
We therefore possess unusual facilities for getting 
the full market value for all goods cons’ ed to us. 
Commission on Butter, Bens, Somitry. vlt., is 5 per 
cent. Flour, Grain, etc., a ent. 
Marking- plates furnish pms ‘application. 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 





A.Sax. Fl’e#B.—60 a—70 OLB AS R... 300 

A.F.B. Merino.—48 a—60 j|Am............ 3 ai200 

Ban tx net Got a—53 gio ee fen ane 
¢ ¥ , of al 

A. Combing....—52_ a—f0 currency pri - 

No.1 Pulled. ...—26> a—33 ver # bee" 

Sup. Pulled....—47 a—52 * North®®.200 a 450 
ip. Unwash.—21 a—26 “ Southern. a100 

‘exas fine. * Western..175 a 400 

Texas coarse..—23 a—23 | Otter. moans al200 

8. A.Cord’s W.—28 a—33 > AS +800 21000 

EB. 1. Washed..o0 a—36 RedFoxNorth, 150 a 200 

Smyrna Unw..o18 a—21 ‘Raccoon.Soth—W4 a—30 








(P.-0,Box 5643.) 81 and 8 VESEY 8T., New York 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE are nO important changes in the 

geueral conditions of the market for domes- 
tic cotton fabrics since last week’s review of 
the dry goods market; but there is a gradual 
hardening of prices and early demand for 
staple productions, which clearly indicate 
an early and vigorous opening of the fall 
trade. There have been several influential 
buyers in town from the northwestern sec- 
tions of the country, who speak very en- 
couragingly of the prospects for business; 
and all reports from all parts of the country 
agree in saying that the stock of goods in the 
hands of retuilers is very small. Someof the 
buyers from the Northwestern States have 
made considerable purchases ; but they have 
not yet taken hold in earnest, and most of 
them will devote a week or two to enjoy- 
ments at the great watering places before 
commencing their speculations in earnest. 
The business of the present month has thus 
far been fully equal to that of the corre- 
sponding time last year. It will be consid. 
erably better, no doubt, at the latter part of 
the month and early in August. Nothing 
better could be desired than the crop reports 
from the Southwest, with the exception of 
the ravages committed by the grasshoppers 
in Minnesota, which may possibly be ex- 
aggerated and which affect but a very 
small extent of territory. As the agricul- 
tural reports are altogether favorable and 
money continues and is likely to continue 
to be abundant at cheap rates of interest, 
there is really no cause apparent which can 
interfere with the development of a large 
and profitable fall business. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in bet- 
ter demand than usual at this season and 
prices are firm. There is a comparatively 
active package demand, while the orders 
for piece goods from the country are very 
encouraging to the jobbers. The package 
demand has been for low and medium 
makes, as well as for standards. A good 
many makes are held at values by the 
agents. 


Bleached sheetings and sbirtings are not 


in so active demand as brown goods; bue 
were is cousiderapie doing in low and 


medium grades and prices are firmly main- 
tained. In some instances there has been 
a marking down, in order to clear out a par- 
ticular make; but the general market is 
firm. 
Prints are more quiet than other descrip- 
tions of cotton goods; but there is still a 
good demand for choice bordered styles. 
There is not yet anything doing in dark 
work of importance, but a few sample-cards 
have been exhibited and orders have been 
taken for the Pacific trade at value. 

The timeis not far distant, we believe, 
that fine muslins will be produced here to 
as great a comparative extent as the coarser 
fabrics. A very favorable impression has 
been created here by the goods exhibited 
from the Berkeley Company—such as nain- 
sooks, Victoria lawns, and jaconets; but the 
manufacture of goods of this class is yet in 
its infancy on this side of the Atlantic, and 
the protection afforded by the tariff is much 
less than tbat given to the coarser fabrics 
and to prints. There are great opportun- 
ities, however, for manufacturing enter- 
prises in this direction. 

Cotton flannels are in rather more active 
demand; but prices have not yet been fully 
established by the agents and commission 
houses. 

Colored cottons are beginning to move 
more actively; but prices are only nom- 
inally ste:dy. The agents are not yet ready 
toestablish their rates for the opening of 
the season. 

Brown drills have been in better demand 
both for export and for home consumption. 
The supply in first hands is small and 
prices are firm, but without important 
change. 

Rolled jaconets and cambrics are in 
small demand at present and prices are by 
no means firm. The sales are to a limited 
extent, but no essential change has taken 
place. ; 

Hosiery is in rather more active demand 
and the sales of plain and fancy woolen 
hosiery are large for the season. 

Worsted dress goods are not yet in much 
demand, and the agents are not ready with 
an exhibition of patterns of fall styles to 
any great extent; but it is expected that a 
fine display will be made before long, and 
orders are taken on some samples that have 
been exhibited. 

Woolen goods are in steady demand for 
fabrics adapted to men’s wear, and a con- 
siderable business is in progress by the 
clothiers, who are laying in their supply of 
cl “ys, overcoatings, and fancy cassimeres. 
The demand for cloths has been well sus- 
teined, as well as for Moscow beavers and 
chincbillas. There isa better demand for 
@ d 6-4 black doeskins, 

ancy cassimeres of medium and fine 





grades are in more active demand at firmly 
maintained prices, and some of the more 
tt Styles are sold close up to produc- 

Worsted suitings are in good demand and 
Prices are well maintained, 

Repellants are coming into better de- 
mand than they have been, with increased 
sales of the better grades at firm prices. 

Kentucky jeans are in fairly active de- 
mand, which has been stimulated by the low 
prices. There bas been a slight advance in 
the Deer Island makes, but the market is 
otherwise steady, 

_Flannels are selling more freely and con- 
siderable sales have been effected to West- 
ern buyers, 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY M 
UNITED STATES NT —— 


MONDAY EVENING, July 13, 1874. 
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BROWN DRILLS. 








Also Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. 
superior Dress Shirts made to measure. of Womsuthe 


= Mastin, for $13.0 and upward, according to the 


27 Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin fo 
t2™ Six good “ _ 8 a tore 

To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed = sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: size of collar 


CLOSING SALE 


Great Reduction 


IN PRICES. 


——— 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co. 


having completed their SEMI-ANNUAL INVEN- 
TORY, will offer great inducements to purchasers for 
the balance of the season, to 


Make Room for Fall Importations. 
ENGLISH CHECKED POPLINS, 


12% and 15c. per yard. 


DEBEGE GRENADINES, 


15c. per yard. 








; Popular Trade! 


| STRANGERS will ana at 


AT Stewart &C0,s 


Black Silk Dresses, 


Handsomely Tri d 
0 each. 





an 


Extra Stylish ditto, from $75 to $100. 





Elegantly Embroidered 


Lined and Batiste Dresses, 


at greatly reduced prices. 





Lawn Dresses, 


STYLISHLY TRIMMED and EMBROIDERED, from 
$10 to $20 each upward. 


FLOUNCED LAWN DRESSES, 82.50, $3, 
and $5 each. Decided bargains. 


Mohair Dresses, 


very handsome, TUCKED, FLOUNCED, etc., from 
$1:2 each upward. 


Camel’s Hair Ditto, 


from $20 to $50 each. Extremely elegant. 
A few very splendid PARIS-MADE 


Swiss and Organdie Dresses, 


Elaborately Embroidered by Hand, at prices less 
than the cost of importation. 


A large variety of 


Silk and Cachmere 


Polonaise Jackets & Sacques, 





PLAIN LINEN BATISTES, 
FANCY PARIS FOULARDS, 


VSc. per yard. 


BLACK TAFFETA SILKS, 
$1 and $1.25 per yard (value $1. and $1.50). 


Together with all descriptions 
of Dress Goods, etc., 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


CLOTHIERS, 


have removed from Union Square to the NEW 
BUILDING IN 


BROADWAY, COR. OF BOND ST., 


and invite attention to their new and carefully se- 
lected assortment of GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN’S 
WEAR. 








EMBROIDERED with SILK and JET. the leto«+ 
saicceumeinhhapoeeetl 


And they are also offering an immense variety of 


FANS 


of the choicest description, JET FRINGES, 
TRIMMING ORNAMENTS, PARASOLS, 
UMBRELLAS, extremely handsome, etc. 


A large assortment of 


Hosiery, Gloves, Undergarments, 


Trimmed Hats, Millinery, 


INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S WARDKOBES 
Ctc., etc. 


Dressmaking, 


under Superior Management, executed equa 
style and finish to the very best Parisian makes. 


Mourning Orders 


executed in from Twelve to Twenty-four Hou es’ 
Notice. Prices very reasonable. Promises faithfully 
kept. 
Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Samples forwarded on application. 


Broadway, 4th Ave.. 9th and 10th Sts 


RH. MACY & C0.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
IT WILL pay youwell togo THEE EVERY DAY 
Orders from the watering places «nd any part of the 
country FILLED PROMPTLY. 
UTH STREET AND 6TH AVENE, New York 
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Financial, 


MR. ATKINSON'S PAMPHLET. 





Mr. Epwarp Atxrnson, of Boston, has 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ An Argu- 
ment for the Conditional Repeal of the 
Legal-tender Act.” As explaining what he 
means by such a repeal, he quotes the 
proposition submitted by the Hon. E. R. 
Hoar to the House of Representatives, on 
the 15th of last April, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“That from and after the 4th day of 

July, in the year 1876, nothing but gold 
and silver coin of the United States shall be 
a legal-tender for the payment of any debts 
thereafter coutracted.” 
This would get legal-tenders out of the 
way and reduce them to the level of prom- 
issory notes after the 1st of July, 1876, so 
far as debts contracted after this period are 
concerned, while leaving them in full force 
for the payment of debts previously con- 
tracted. Whether the notes of the United 
States would then be legal-tenders or not 
would depend entirely upon the question 
whether the debts were contracted before 
or after the time of the proposed repeal. 
Mr. Atkinson enters into an argument to 
show how such a repeal would work, and 
concludes that, on the whole, it would be 
beneficial, with the exception of mortgage 
debts and debts due to trust corporations, 
on account of which a provision must be 
made ‘‘ for all debtors in some other mode 
of legislation than in the unconditional re- 
peal of the Legal-tender Act.” ._This pro- 
vision he finds in a second proposition sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hoar, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘*That from and after the 4th of July, in 

the year 1876, every holder of United 
States notes shall have the right to ex 
change them at the Treasury of the 
United States, in sums of $100 or any 
multiple thereof, for bonds of the United 
States, coupon or registered, bearing inter- 
setintharets, pf 42 ner cent. a year, payable 
deemable after ten vears from their date at 
the pleasure of the United States, and pay- 
able at thirty years from their date, 
principal and interest in gold, and the notes 
so exchanged shall be canceled and de- 
stroyed and not reissued, and no new notes 
shall be issued in lieu thereof.” 
We have not the slightest objection to the 
theory invo’sc! in this second proposi- 
tion. It is the theory upon which the notes 
were originally issued and which should 
aeverhave been abandoned. If the Gov- 
ernment cannot pay its legal-tender debt in 
coin, it ought to give its creditors the op- 
portanity, at their option, of changing the 
debt into an interest-bearing form, that 
would be to them the equivalent of pay- 
ment in gold. Bond redemption of green. 
tacks, in the absence of their gold pay- 
ment, is the duty of the Government to its 
creditors. If it cannot do the latter, it cer- 
tainly can do the former,and there is no 
good reason why it should not do it. 

As to the other proposition, which Mr 
Atkinson calls “conditional repeal,” we 
bold tbat it would be an act of bad faith, 
of which no government should be guilty. 
The notes of the United States are in the 
hands of the people, with the declaration, 
on the part of the Government, that they 
are a legal tender at their ‘‘ face value for 
all debts, public and private, except duties 
on imports and interest on the public debt,” 
and with no limitation of time. They are 
the property of their holders, representing 
aclaim which they have against the Gov- 
ernment; andsc long as they remain in the 
hands of these bolders the Government has 
no right to chenge their character, cer- 
tainly not to their disadvantage or damage. 
The obligations which bind it as a debtor 
must contro] it as a lawmaker. The legal- 
tender note is a contract in every part of it, 
in what is printed on its face and what is 
pricted on its back, by which the party of 
the first part is pledged to the party of the 
second part. The Government has no more 
right to destroy or limit its legal-tender 
quality that it has to reduce its denomina- 
tion. In these respects the note has passed 
beyond its legislative control so long as it 
remains in the hands of its creditors. Any 
attempt to use its power of legislation in a 
‘way that is inconsistent with its obligations 
as a debtor would be an act of repudiation. 
The thing is not changed in principle by 
being called “ conditional repeal” 


. 





ee 





The Government, when originally issuing 
these notes, had an undoubted right to des- 
ignate a time beyond which they should 
not be a legal tender; aud this, we believe, 
would haye been financiaiiy wise. Not 
having exercised this right at the time of 
the issue, and having put the notes upon the 
market as absolute legal-tenders, with the 
exceptions specified, and sold them to the 
people, it cannot now in honor and good 
faith withdraw from them any property 
with which the contract invests them. 
What they were when issued that they 
must remain until paid. They belong to 
the people, and not to the Government, 
with the exception of such notes as it may 
happen to have in its own possession. 





A POINT WELL PUT. 


SENATOR BAYARD, who has strenuously 
insisted that the Geneva Fund should be 
distributed in accordance with the princi- 
ples upon which the award was made, in 
his speech on the report of the Conference 
Committee of the two houses of Congress, 
said : 

‘* Tt is perfectly clear to me that not one 
cent of this money, and no man who hears 
me can deny it, would ever have reached 
the Treasury of the United States if you 
had told the Government of Great Britain 
that she paid it to you as a nation and 
as a people for your own use. Every sena- 
tor who hears me knows that every claim 
of a national nature was discarded by the 
arbitration, as it was denied by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. We consented to 
abide by that arbitration; and, senators, is 
it honest, is it honorable for you and for 
me in this body to change the charac- 
ter of that Fund, to declare that to be 
a fund paid for national purposes which 
was paid only for individual purposes, to 
reimburse ap enumerated, nominated class 
of people? They are there: their names 
are all before you; there is no difficulty in 
discovering them; you will find them all 
there; and the question is whether you 
shall undertake to treat any of this money 
as otherwise than the property of your in- 
dividual citizens, in whose name you asked 
it, for whose sake the public law of nations 
have it path, by, Great Britain in order to 
cent or one dollar asa national M9.7 OU One 
to your national losses.” 


This is putting the point sharply and 
truthfully. Any evasion of the principles 
which guided the Geneva Arbitrators in 
making the award and determining its 
amount or any failure to carry them out to 
the letter is simply a fraud. It is not 
honest. 





MONEY MARKET. 





Tue changes in the money market which 
have been prophesied as about to fallow 
when the banks began to send their re- 
demption deposits to the United States 
Treasury in Washington have not yet 
taken place, and there is not much likelihood 
that they will. Money has continued in 
abundant supply on as low terms as at any 
time during the season. The rates on cal] 
loans have fluctuated between 2} and 8 per 
cent., while the discount on first-class mer- 
cantile paper ranges from 6 to 8 per cent.; 
but where paper is not strictly first-class the 
rates areas high as 10 to 12 percent. In 
ordinary times there would already be 
symptoms of contraction in the currency 
by the remittances made to the West 
for ‘crop-moving purposes. But there 
are no symptoms of the kind now; 
and, although it is feared by some timid 
people in Wall Street that, when the “‘ bear” 
operators have exhausted all other means 
for breaking the market and of producing a 
monetary panic, they will try the ex- 
periment of getting together a large amount 
of national bank bills and send them all at 
once to Washington for redemption, for the 
purpose of producing a scare, there is not 
much probability of any serious harm be- 
ing done. The financial stars in their 
courses fight against Jay Gould and hig, 
hangers-on; and, without any combination 
on the part of the ‘‘ bulls,” the “ bears” 
find it impossible to overcome the irre- 
pressible tendencies of the markets 
to advance. Duriog the past week 
a temporary and successful effort was 
made to depress prices on the Stock 
Exchange by the circulation of some false- 
hoods about the failures of prominent 
stock operators and the establishment of a 
new telegraph company; but the elements 
of discouragement which produced the most 





marked effects were the decision of the 
United States district judges in Wisconsin in 
relation to the constitutionality of the rail- 
road laws of that state and the moro serious 
reports of the ravages committed by the 
grasshoppers and locusts in Mimnesota. 
Both of these subjects migh$ seem 
to be too remote to cause 9 panic 
on the Stock Exchange in this city; but 
they had that effect, and a decline of full 5 
per cent. in railroad securities and Western 
Union Telegraph stock were the conse- 
quence. Many timid or weak holders of 
stocks of all kinds threw them upon the 
market, and they were readily bought up 
by more sagacious operators. Butthe demor- 
alization of the speculators continued from 
Monday until Friday, when the “ bears” be- 
gan to “cover,” and prices suddenly jumped 
up, in some cases to the extent of 4 to 5 per 
cent. In the case of Lake Shore thore was a 
very active rise, and Western Union Tele- 
graph, which had been depressed to 704, ad- 
vanced to 724. The regular investment se- 
curities preserved their level better than the 
more speculative stocks, but the depression 
was pretty general over the whole market. 
Gold bas participated in this general de- 
cline of the week, though from wholly dif- 
ferent causes than those which influenced 
the stock market. The price has been as 
low as 1098, but it has since advanced to 
110. The tendency of gold is downward. 
The effect of the reinvestment of the im- 
mense sums paid out this month fn divi- 
dends has not been marked, but the pay- 
ments extend through the whole month, 
and some of the heaviest are not payable 
until the 15th. The whole amount of July 
dividends and interest will not fafl much 
short of $60,000,000, and the greater 
part will be seeking reinvestment in 
the same securities that. yielded it, In or- 
dinary years the number of new securities 
offering in the market have been fully equal 
and sometimes greater than the dividends; 
but this vear there are no new securities on 
the market to absorb the idle funds which 
are waiting for investment, and a great 


manv of the established enterprises which 
were constant borrowers in the Street nave 


terminated in bankruptcy or suspended 
operations temporarily. So, in addition 
to this diminished demand for capital, 
has come the increased. supply of $26,- 
000,000 of greenbacks. These causes are 
& sufficient explanation of the cheapness 
and abundance of money, while the shock 
given to public confidence by the panic of 
last fall sufficiently explains the anomalous 
condition of things in Wall Street, where 
we see that money may be borrowed at 2} 
to 3 per cent. per annum on collateral secur- 
ities which pay 8 to 10 per cent., and that 
stocks paying 2 per cent. quarterly dividends 
may be bought at 20 to 30 per cent. below par. 
Of course, this condition of things cannot 
continue long, and as confidence is gradu- 
ally restored prices will gradually and in- 
evitably rise to their proper level again. 

The earnings of the Central Pagific Rail- 
road Company were as follows: 


For the month of June, 1874........ $1,280,000 
” -  Ciccdcee 1,901,202 

46 = et SE 1,338,272 
Earnings first six months, 1874...... 6,407,026 
Le RRR 6,825,408 


ais ¥ * — 18B....00. 5,808,616 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 11TH, 1874. 


Offered. Asked, 
RUNGIR S Seiviccucccvedeccde 146 ~ 
American Exchange.......110 lil 
Bank’rs’ and Brok’s’ Ass’n — 90 
Central National.......... 99 100 
Chatham.... ..... oecocccee — 127 
CUM c3sSecescssen ie abet 800 _ 
OCOMMBTOD. 5 s6553h 66580058 116 120 
CORTRGCNIAL. 6... o.56060s6sces _ 95 
First Nuational....... qeaiias 1% _ 
Fourth National..........101 103 
German American......... 924 
Gold Exchange............110 112 
EE OTe OTe: «| _ 
EPVEOE hiss acess oe aap _ 
Manuf’s and Merch’ts’.. ‘a _ 
Se errr. _ 
Mech’cs Banking Assoc’n.. 30 _ 
MROTOOQIUNNG. 5 ovscwscésccee 115 
Merchants’. . ances gies -- 
Merchants’ Exchange. . --- 106 110 
Metropolitan ....... = sana 130 
a eee Caen wer -- 
i TO es, cans 125 
N. Y. National Exchange... 87y 100 
New York Covnty........ +200 _ 
Ninth National.........-..100 101 
North America............. — 91 
Pacific...... TTT OTT rer 180 


ee 142 





Tr, 








gs ee ee 97 
Republic........ abiestos coca EOe _ 
Seventh Ward............ 100 
Shoe and Leather......-..158 — 


St. Nicholas..........++..109 ~ 
State of New York........108 110 
nid 525 vei od Uelevicscise co REOONE ~ 138 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 


w" D. KERFOOT & CO., amon 
Money loaned and property generally managed, 








10 PER CENT. BONDS | ot Towns, Counties, 


and monoos ™ tricts at low 
HOS. P. ELLIS & r Bankers, 14 Pine st, 


per cent. is the rate pry invested tn 
PP uts” and “ Calls” has paid the a ‘month. 
= of lar; pe — can still be invested 





* SUMBRIDGE & CO 
puns and Brokers, 2 Wall 8t., N.Y. 





r New "No Hiab of Puts and Calls pays large 
prota ong ame Stocks bought and sold o 
and collections made. 48- 
book on a Speculation sent free to any address. 
KLING & Co., Bankers and Broke 
Broadway and 1l New St. 


LIVINGSTON & COMPANY'S | BANK, 





Bankers 


to 
allowed on daily oy City, 
Bonds, also other marketable 
sale on commission. 
FIRST-CLASS LOANS NEGOTIATED. 








Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 and 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker Street, 
NEw YORK, June 25th, 1874. 
47th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 

= Semi-Annual Dividend, at the rate of Six 

Cent. per num, On all sums sosnetning on deposit 

durin, the three or six months ending uy Ast, 1874, 
eck e on and after the third Monday 0: 


ll dividends not withdrawn will TR... S loeenen 
the same as a deposit. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
Cc. F. sLvOED pacretes 
ARD SC . Treasurer. 


GEO. OPDYKE & 60., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 006 and 808 CANAT, STREET, corner Laight 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenin gs 5 to 1 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars. 
surplus—Seven Aundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and agency of Banks, Bankers, Co! 
a. and private ins will receive careful paving 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 


CIRCULAR NOTES ana TRAV ELIN ITS, 
available in a she hONEY dies $ of the world 
OPE and the P. ic ge 


Accounts of Country Banks 6 
on favorable terms. . and Bankers recetved 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeanduabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks sre the f 
the solid t} Dlinois and —— on = eee 




















ger in New York, because alwa at ma 

ve eee million 1 not a ollar has ever been 

toss. re deta ils address ACTUARY zg the Omer 
Uinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville. lll P.-O bo ox 657. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


{20 Broadway, co corner Cedar St. 


Capital...................8400.000 00 
Surplus........ .......... 685,337 60 


Assets, Jan.1, 1874..¢1,085,337 60 
. S. WALCOTT, President 








EE KUSEN LA LANE, pecretary. 
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Financial, 


CONSTRUING THE LAW. 


CoMPTROLLER Knox, in his letter to the 
cashier of the Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, giving his construction of the 
Currency Act of Congress passed June 20th, 
1874, says: 

* My construction of the act of June 20th, 
1874, in reference to the reserves of the 
national banks is that the reserve upon cir- 
culation is abolished, and that the national 
banks are required to keep a reserve upon 
deposits, as provided in sections 81 and 82 


of the National Bank Act, a certain propor- 


tion of which must be kept on band, and a 


certain other proportion with their reserve 


agents in the cities enumerated in the sec- 
tions referred to. The banks are also re- 
quired to keep an amount equal to five per 
cent. of their circulation on deposit with 
the Treasurer of the United States, which 


amount may be deducted from the aggre-. 


amount of the reserve required to be 
ept on deposits.” 

The New York Tribune and the Finan. 
ovr are of the opinion that the Comptroller 
ig mistaken as to the question of reserves 
1n this interpretation of the new law. Let 
us see. ; 

The 81st section of the National Bank 
Act provides that each bank located: in 
certain specified cities shall keep on hand 
a twenty-five per cent. reserve in lawful 
money on the aggregate amount of its notes 
in circulation and its deposits, and that as 
to all the other banks the reserve so kept 
shall be fifteen per cent., with the provision 
that in the case of the latter three-fifths of 
this reserve may consist of balances due to 
them from the former class of banks and 
available for the redemption cf their circu- 
lating notes. The second section of this 
act, passed June 20th, 1874,-so amends this 
law as to declare that both classes of banks 
‘shall not hereafter be required to keep on 
hand any amount of money whatever by 
reason of the amount of their respective cir. 
culations, but the moneys required by said 
section to be kept at all times on hand shall 
be determined by the amount of the deposits, 
in all respects as provided in the said sec- 


tion.” The only change which this amen4a- 
Ment makes mm the 3ist section of the 


National Bank Act refers to the reserve 
required by it in respect to circulation, 
This reserve is abolished ; yet in all other 
respects the’ provisions of the section 
remain intact. The reserve is confined 
simply to deposits ; and the provision that 
three-fifths of the fifteen per cent. reserve 
required to be held by the country banks 
may consist of balances due them from 
banks in certain specified cities is not 
repealed. These balances are not, as was 
the fact before, available for the redemption 
of circulation ; but they are not forbidden 
or excluded asa part of the reserve still 
required on deposits. 

Turning, now, to the 32d section of the 
National Bank Act, we find that-each bank 
organized in certain cities named in the 
preceding section is required to “select, 
subject to the approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, an ‘association in the City of 
New York at which it will redeem its cir- 
culating notes at par,’’ and that ‘‘each of 
such associations may keep one-half of its 
lawful money reserve in cash deposits in 
the City of New York.” This section says 
nothing about the percentage of reserve re- 
quired of these banks, but simply provides 
that one-half of it may be kept in cash de- 
posits in the City of New York. It further 
provides that each banking association not 
located in any of the cities named in the 
preceding section shall select, subject to the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy, an association in some one of these 
cities at which it will redeem its circulating 
notes at par. How are these provisions af- 
fected by the new law? The third section 
of this law, which requires a five per cent. 
deposit from each bank with the Treasurer 
of the United States for the redemption o 
its circulation, closes with the proviso “ that 
so much of section 382 of said National 
Bank Act recognizing or permitting the re- 
demption of its circulating notes elsewhere 
than at its own counter, except as provided 
for in this section, is hereby repealed.” The 
redemption provided f%1 in this section is to 
be by the Treasurer of the United States; 
and, aside from this, there is to be no re- 
demption of bank-notes except over the 
Counters of the issuing banks. » This abol- 
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ishes the redemption business by the former 
system of redemption agencies located in 
certain cities, and so far abolishes the agen. 
cies. It substitutes therefor redemption by 


‘the United States Treasurer, with the re- 


demption fand of five per cent. deposited 
for this purpose. 

How does all this affect the question of 
thé amount of reserve to be kept. on de- 
posits? Not at all. How does it affect the 
permission granted to the country banks to 
keep three-fifths of their reserve on de- 
posits with the banks located in certain 
cities specified in the 31st section of the 
National Bank Act? Not at all. How 
does it affect the permission granted in the 
32d section of the same act to certain other 
banks to keep one-half of their reserves on 
deposits ‘‘in cash deposits in the City of 
New York”? Not at all. The law, before 
thus amended, permitted that in one class 
of banks three-fifths of their reserve and 
one-half of it in‘ another class might be 
kept elsewhere than in their own vaults 
and might consist of cash balances due to 
them. This:permission under the law as it 
was is not repealed or changed by the law 
as itis. Itshould be remembered that the 
first currency bill passed by the House, 
while repealing the requirement of any re- 
serve on circulation and simply retaining 
that on deposits, expressly provided that 
each bank should keep the whole of its 
reserve in its own vault. The last bill, 
passed by both houses and signed by :the 
President, omitted this, provision; and left 


-thé reserve on deposits precisely as it stood 


before; with the single exception of the five 
per cent. required to be deposited with the 
United States Treasurer, which is to be 
counted as a part of this reserve. The 
amount of the reserve, including this five 
per cent., is the same; and the privilege of 
keeping three-fifths of it in the case of the 
country banks and one-half of it in case of 
banks in certain cities elsewhere than in 
their own vaults still remains good. 

The Comptroller of the Currency i8 
clearly right in his general construction of 


the law, the Tribune and the Binmnm---~ +- 
we contrary notwithstanding. The redemp- 


tion system by redemption agencies is abol- 
ished; but the reserve system, except as to 


‘circulation, has not been touched at all, 


either as to the amount of the reserve or 
the proportion of that amount which may 
be kept elsewhere than in the vault of each 
bank. Three-fifths of this reserve in the 
case of country banks and one-half of it in 
that of banks located in what were formerly 
redemption cities may, according to the iaw 
as it now stands, consist of cash deposits in 
other banks. Of course, this portion of the 
reserve cannot now be used for redemption 
purposes; yet the privilege of so keeping 
it is not taken away by the act of June 20th, 
1874. The only mistake of the Comptroller 
consists in supposing that, while a certain 
proportion of the reserve must be kept on 
hand by the banks, ‘‘a certain other pro- 
portion” must be kept ‘‘ with their reserve 
agents.” He should have said that this 
“other proportion” may be so kept. Wheth- 
er it shall be or not is left to the discretion 
of the banks themselves. 





THE TAX ON SAVINGS BANKS. 


ConeREss, just at the close of the session, 
passed an important bill in respect to the 
tax on sayings banks. The bill provides 
‘‘that no further collection of internal 
revenue taxes shall be made on the earn- 
ings of savings banks or institutions for sav- 
ings having no capital stock and doing no 
other business but receiving deposits, to be 
loaned or invested for the sole benefit of the 
parties making such deposits, without profit 
or compensation to the association or com- 
pany, whether the earnings of the same 
have been or may hereafter be divided an- 
nually, semi-annually, or at any other 
period. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
sustaining the ruling of the present Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and revers- 
ing that of the three former Commission- 
ers, made the savings banks liable to a tax 
on their undistributed earnings amounting 
to 5 per cent. annually for six years and 2} 
per cent. annually for two years, which 





would be equal to 35 per cent. on the whole 


afiount of these earnings. The failure to 


| assess and-collect: the tax at the time the 








Court held to be no estoppel against the 
claim of the United States, as this arose 
from an iscorrect interpretation of the law 
by the Commissioners of Internal Revenue. 


“Their ‘mistake did not vacate the rights of 


the Government, and hence the savings 
banks were still liable for these unassessed 
and uncollected taxes. 

Had the law as determined by the Su- 
preme Court been carried into effect, it 
would have worked a peculiar hardship to 
the savings banks. In this state they are 
authorized to hold and permanently retain 
a surplus, for the greater security of their 
depositors against loss; and the payment of 
35 per cent. on its amount would have fallen 
upon them as a grievous and oppressive bur- 
dev. In Massachusetts these surplus earn- 
ings are required to be divided among de- 
positors every five years; and, if the savings 
banks of that state were required now to 
pay 35 per cent. on their past earnings in- 
volved in the question, they would have 
been compelled to use for this purpose the 
funds of their present depositors. This 
would have been a great hardship to the de- 
positors and in many instances reduced the 
assets of the banks below their deposit lia- 
bilities. 

Savings banks are not speculating insti- 
tutions. They have no stock capital and 
no stockholders. Their assets consist 
wholly in their deposits and the accumula- 
tions thereon in the form of an undivided 
surplus. The real owners of both are for 
the most part poor people, who. have laid 
aside their small savings as a reliance 
against the day of want. Congress in 
passing a law for the relief of this class 
from what would have been a practical 
wrong has simply followed the dictates of 
a sound public policy. Wedo not callin 
question the technical correctness of the 
decision rendered by the Supreme Court; 
yet, assuming it to be correct, Congress 
has done the wise thing in obviating the 
evil which must otherwise have arisen 
therefrom and in releasing savings bane 
from any furthe~ *-~- 





BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


Brus of exchange form one of the most 
important contrivances of commerce for 
the payment of debts where the creditor 
and debtor reside in different localities or 
countries, without any direct use of money. 
They obviate the necessity of conveying 
money from one place to another. A, for 
example, living in New York, owes a thou- 
sand dollars to B, living in New Orleans. C» 
living in the latter place, owes a like or 
greater amount to D, residing in New York. 
A goes to D and buys of him a draft or 
order on C for one thousand dollars, which 
he remits to B, his creditor in New Orleans. 
B endorses the order and presents it to C, 
who gives him the money for it, if it be pay- 
able at sight, or, if it be payable after a 
specified time, writes “ accepted” on the face 
of it, with bis signature annexed. In the 
latter case B perhaps deposits the order 
with the bank with which be does business, 
has the amount passed to his credit, less the 
discount, and thus receives the payment of 
the debt due frem A. When the order ma- 
tures, the bank presents it to C, and upon its 
payment C receives it and holds it as evi- 
dence of having paid a like amount to D, 
his creditor in New York. 

This is a bill of exchange, which, by the 
supposition, has paid two debts without 
moving a dollar of money—namely, the 
debt due from A to B and a debt of like 
amount due from C to D. It is simply 
a process of exchanging debts as a substi- 
tute for the use of money. The following 
is an illustration of the usual form of such 
a bill: 





New Yorks, July ist, 1874. 
To Jonn SMITH. 

Sixty days after date pay to the order of 
Peter Williams one thousand dollars, for 
value received, and place to account. 

Davin EMERSON. 
Here are three parties. David Emerson is 
the person who makes the bill and is as- 
sumed to have funds in the hands of John 
Smith. He is, hence, called the drawer. 
Peter Williams is the person to whom or to 
whose order the bill is to be paid, and is, 
hence, called the payee. John Smith is the 
person on whom the bill is drawn, and is 





called the drawee. When he writes ‘‘ ac- 


25 


cepted” upon its face, with his name an 
nexed, he is then known as the acceptor, and 
is thereafter the party primarily liable for the 
payment of the bill. His acceptance, thus 
indicated, gives to the bill as against him 
the character of a promissory note, which 
may by endorsement be successively trans- 
ferred to any number of persons. Peter 
Williams, the payee, may transfer it to 
Henry Stokes, and Henry Stokes to Tim- 
othy Barlow, and so on indefinitely. The 
bill, like a bank-note or a promissory note 
payable to order, is in law treated as com- 
mercial or negotiable paper, collectable 
from the acceptor by the legal holder. Tf 
the parties involved in such a bill reside is 
he same country, it is then called a bill of 
domestic exchange; but if they reside in 
different countries—the drawer, for exam- 
ple, in New York, and the drawee in Lon- 
don—it is called a bill of foreign exchange. 
Its essential character is the same in both 
cases. 
The system is si mply: (iia C2 pap ura 
chinery, to pay debts by the process of& 
transfer, without involving the hazard, 
cost, and inconvenience of transporting 
money. Debts payable in New York are 
thus paid by debts payable in New Orleans. 
Debts payable in one country are in this 
way paid by debts payable in another. The 
trade between England and this country 
annually amounts to several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, creating an immense 
amount of temporary mercantile debts due 
to and from each country, nearly the whole 
of which is paid by bills of exchange. 
Debts due in England are paid by debts due 
in the United States. The same system 
operates between all countries that hold 
commercial relations with each other by 
buying and selling in each other’s markets. 
Thus the bill of exchange performs the 
functions of a clearing house for the great 
mercantile republic of the world. In all 
large cities there are persons who make it a 
business to deal in exchange. They_act.as 
ors, facilitating the settlement of their 
mutual accounts. The bill of exchange is 
not money, not even a currency in the 
technical sense; yet on a vast scale it super- 
sedes the use of money. It is the great 
instrument through which traders in differ- 
ent localities and countries pay their debts 
to each other. 

2a 


EQUAL MILEAGE RATES. 


' Tue theory of what is known as “equal 
mileage rates” is that railroads shall be re. 
quired by law to transport persons and 
freight of the same kind at a uniform rate 
per mile, charging no higher rates for short 
than for long distances and charging the 
same rates in both directions of movement 
A coramittee of the British Parliament, in 
their recent report on the different plans 
for regulating railways, pronounce this 
method of regulation ‘‘ impracticable,” for 
the following reasons: 

‘1, It would prevent railways from low- 
ering their fares and rates so as to compete 
with traffic by sea or canal or by a shorter 

or otherwise cheaper railway, and would 
‘thus deprive the public of the benefit of 
competition and the company of a legiti- 
mate source of profit. 

“2. It would prevent railways from mak- 
ing perfectly fair arrangements for convey- 
ing, at lower rates than usual, goods 
brought in large and constant quantities, or 
for conveying for long distances at a lower 
rate than for short distances. 

‘*3. It would compel a company to carry 
for the same rate over a line which has 
been very expensive in its construction or 
which from gradients or otherwise is very 
expensive in working for which it carries 
over less expensive lines.” 

There is good sense in these reasons, and 
they are just as applicable in this country 
as they are in England. It is a fact most 
abundantly proved by railway experience 
that the actual cost per mile of transport- 
ing a given quantity of goods over a short 
distance is greater than the cost per mile of 
transporting the same goods over a long 
distance. This question of distance is a 
very important item in that of cost. Goods 
that go one hundred miles can be carried 
at a cheaper rate per mile than the same 
goods if moved only ten miles. It takes no 
more handling in the former than in the 
latter case, while the cars are more con- 
stantly in action. A difference of mileage 
rates founded on distance is, therefore, rea- 
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sonable, aid it be athe to the 
difference of actual cost. 
It is equally clear that a railway company 


doing a large and continuous. business fora | 


given customer can afford to do it at-a 
cheaper rate than if the business were 
small in amount and but occasional in time. 
It may enter into perfectly fair arrange- 
ments with this customer in view of the 
quantity and regularity of his business, a8 
well as the profits accruing therefrom, 
which it cannot extend to the general com- 
munity without serious loss. Thisis a well- 
understood principle in business transac- 
tions, and we see no reason why railway 
companies may not avail themselves of it. 

There is also a very marked difference in 
the actual cost per mile of building differ- 
ent railroads, and also in the cost per mile 
of working them. If one road costs $50,- 
000 per mile to build it and another costs 
but, $25,000 per mile, it is manifest that the 
freight rate per mile that would be excess- 
ive for the latter would be ruinous to the 
former, supposing the amount of business 
done by both to be the same.. Even the 
more expensive road with a large amount 
of business could afford to carry at cheaper 
rates than the less expensive one with a 
small amount of business. 

The quantity of business is often very 
materially affected by the direction in 
which the cars are moving. In one direc- 
tion they carry full freigbts, and in the 
other they way have very little business to 
do; and, hence, the company may be com- 
pelled tosend itscars nearly empty over 
the road unless it solicits freights by re- 
ducing its raves. There is nothing wrong 
in such a reduction forsuch a purpose ; aod 
yet it might be very unjust to require the 
company to adopt the same rates when its 
cars are moving in the opposite direction. 

We offer these suggestions to show that 
the ‘‘equal mileage rate” system is not 
** practicable” as a means of legally regu- 
lating railroads. The ee has been 


failure. Itcan be no more “successful in 
this country. It isnot based upon sound 
principles. It undertakes to make that 
equal which is unequal. It creates more 
difficulties than it removes. The remedy, 


on the whole, is worse than the evil which 
it proposes to correct. some cases it 
would actually increase the cost of trans- 
portation to the public, and in other cases it 
would be unjust to railway companies. 





EXPENSES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


THE expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30th, 1873, amounted 
in the aggregate to $290,345,245.33, Of this 
sum $157,262,416.81, including. $104,750,- 
688.44 paid as interest on the public debt, 
were payments made directly on account of 
the war, showing that more than one-half 
of the expenses came from this source. 
The military and naval establishments of 
the United States cost $53,998, 982.25 for the 
year. The civil service proper, including 
the civil list, extraordinary expenses, and 
miscellaneous items, cost $54,277,052.10, 
The amount paid for public works—as cus- 
tom-houses, post-offices, marine hospitals, 
light-houses, court-houses, arsenals, armor- 
jes, forts and fortifications, navy-yards, 
rivers and harbors, etc.—$24,806,785. 17. 

In the appropriation bills passed by Con- 
gress at the last session many of the ex- 
penses embraced in the above classes were 
considerably reduced. The actual decrease 
contemplated by this reduction amounts to 
$26,863,006.96. The panic of last fall very 
materially lessened the revenue of the Gov- 
ernment; and, bence, it became necessary 
either to reduce expenses and run the Goy- 
ernment at a more economical rate or pro- 
vide for more revenue by an increase of 
taxation. Congress took the wise course in 
adopting the first of these expedients as the 
method of relief. 








Tae New Bankrupt Law.—The Attor- 
ney-General for several days having been 
beset by letters from various sections of the 
country in regard to the interpretation of 
the 19th section of the new Bankrupt law, 
which passed during the last days of the 
session, has decided that, under that section, 
the register in bankruptcy aud the United 
States marsbal are not required to make the 
returns therein provided for until those 
officers,.are furnished witb a tabular torm 


and directiona in respect thereto by the 
Justios of the Supreme Court. 





Susurance, 
WHAT TO AVOID. 


Few people are aware of the enormous 
amount of money pledged to be paid on the 
life insurance policies held in this country. 
And few know anything of the erormous 
amount actually paid every year by our life 
insurance companies to widows, orphans, 
and other dependents, who, without this 
assistance, would be left in utter destitu- 
tion. The figures representing these vast 
gums are so incomprehensible as not to bé 
appreciated by ordinary minds. We here 
give a few of them for the contemplation of 
those interested in the subject : 


Amount pledged by life insurance compa- 

nies in the United States is about ..... $2,100,000,000 
Present assets held by these companies... $360,000,000 
Surplus held by companies, estimate based 

on mortality table, with compound in- 

terest computations at 4 or 434 percent. $49,000,000 
Cash paid on policies that became 


claims in 1873.,.........+....+0¢: $26,300,000 
Cash paid in dividends to policy- 
holders in 1878.........es.e.e0+ $19,400,000 
$45,720,009 





Number of policies now in force in the 
United States, about 850,000. 


It may be said that the growth of this 
business indicates the increase of domestic 
comfort and national prosperity; and a 
business of such magnitude and of such an 
honorable character should command en- 
couragement from all classes of men, on ac- 
count of its probabilities and possibilities in 
the future of the country. There is room 
for an immense increase of life insurance; 
for, although the business is already great, 
although it distributed last year more than 
forty-five million dollars to the policy- 
holders and their heirs, only a small frac- 
tion of insurable persons now hold policies. 
The business has been somewhat checked by 
the panic and the stagnant condition of all 
commercial affairs. But on the return of 
general prosperity the tide will rise again, 
men will seek for the protection of life 
insurance, and the experience of the past 
will suggest to our companies greattr cau- 


~~" t= the future. Our most successful 
companies—sUCd a8 tuc ayuninte T ife. 


Mutual Life, and others which stand “with 
them in the front rank—have permanently 
established themselves by a skill in finan- 
cial management, by an essential knowl- 
edge of the business, by a great care in the 
selection of risks, and by an honorable deal- 
ing with policyholders. 

This matter is alluded te for the purpose 
of suggesting to inquirers that all is-not in- 
surance that bears the name. Hence the 
wisdom of choosing a well-established life 
insurance company in which to place your 
confidence. The large companies are exer- 
cising great care in the selection of lives to 
insure, and the importance of this action 
cannot be overestimated. Upon it rests the 
stability of the whole fabric of life insur- 
ance. As the law of general average neces- 
sarily bears unequally upon the best lives, 


the injustice and hazard ef overstepping 
the proper line of demarcation between 
sound and unsound lives is so apparent that 
any company habitually doing this should 
be avoided by all persons seeking a lite in- 
surance, 





Tae work on the extension of the build- 
ing of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
is going on rapidly. When completed the 
building will have, besides its impressive 
portal on Broadway, a large entrance on 
Pine street and also another on Cedar street, 
The structure will cover an area of 20,000 
feet; and, as it is eight stories in hight, its 
many floors will present an available busi- 
oom, surface of about three acres and a 
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INSURANCE. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON E tafed EDINBURGH, G. B. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH OFFIC 
STREET, COR. PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Paid-u Aerie wo ee RII, wcccccccescened $10,000,000 
Gross d reserve | 
Net life assets ry: @nnuities...............000 13,300,000 


Gross assets held by Board of mai827;000+000 00 


wn Ren ees cadgsbeisvbisene dibnche Zakagsos $1,600,000 00 
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HOME 


INSURANCE GOMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. ies ‘Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - + 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1874, Ses Sai? 
LIABILITIES a 
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prrneee sn ae “a 
Se 
MUWIEE «ccescaccecsassascasaces Lid eine $4,852,697 65 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1874................eceeeeece Wadachcotheddeasdecseutes 716595 24 
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Teg es ne, Secretary. 
PE RANCIS,  ? [-Ass’t Seo’s. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
Ss. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


; Assistant Secretaries. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorRK, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite affairs on 
the 8lst December, 1873: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

1st January, 1878, to 8lst December, 1873. 96,511,114 @ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1873. 





Total amannt of Marine Premiums........ $8,728,274 92 


No Policies have issued ise 
—, nor upon Bire Risks y Aes oo To | 
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Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. RH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D, JONES WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
GORDON W. BURNHaM, 
NY COrt FRED'K CHAUN 
LEWIS curtis HARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
LOWELL HOLBROOK,’ ROB’T B. MINTU 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART 
DAVID LAN ,WILLIAM B. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, JA @. DE FOREST. 
NIEL 8.MILLER, ALEXANDER V.BLAKB, 
WM. STURG CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGERT. JOSIAH 0. LOW 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ‘AS. RS. 
JOSEPH GAILLARD,JR,, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. LANE 
JAMES LO ADAM T. SA 
JOHN D.HEWLETT THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 





J. HOWLAND SIMON DE VISSE 

BENS BABCOUK, HORACE GRAY” 
J. D. JONES, Prestdent. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK.” 
J. H. STEDWELL, President, 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 
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ACCIDENTS. 





Insure in the THA VELERS of Marford, Oa. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Brondway, N. ¥. 





Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 

Assets, Jan. (st, ’74, $2,255,937 08 

Liabilities - = 171,081 98 
Branch offices: 


CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, BE. D. 


DIREC TORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
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A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4, Ample security. 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness 0 ithe principles upon which its business is conducted. 

—_——j—_—- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 2th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres, American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE S. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Oo, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN , late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 12 East 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM. NER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


_ 0 


OFFICERS. 
WittuM WALEER, President. 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 


fc re. be cree ta, Actuary. 


Epwarp W. Lamsenrt, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU S8t., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDINC, 


. 


Policies issued, - = 62,000. 
Assets -"""*"*- $6,500,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 











NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MII- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of mora 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


Q FR | ere 9 
MORRIS President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’*t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 





Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Becretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Ja. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 











lated Assets, Dam. B, US7A4........ccecrerccceecseeecees $8,087,211 O2 
aoc mm Liabilities, including POBEPWE. «oc cccccccccccccccccccces 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders.............-+++++++ aahiniads camnnade 1,177,243 73 


XPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 
From the onguuee Shove of SLIT 23738 return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CO: 5 a gs re SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle- 
i ue in 5 
=n Cry VINGS BANK ‘PLAN recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact that Policies bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 
nd. 


Government 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
“ NSON E. W. DERBY, M.D. 
Wert, eee { Consulting Physician. 


Counsel. 
NEW AND SPLENDID | \jnited States Life Insurance Co., 
Nos. 261. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 


Steel Engr aving of Corner Warren Street. 


CHARLES SUMNER [NCORPORATED 1850. 


CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 








Sent for One New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT omnes of this Co a 

Three a Virey Comte. HOUMITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 

— UAL Sar hh baa 
HENRY C. BOWEN, All forma of Iéfe and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
WHITING, Actuary. 





PUBLISHER, 


CHAS. E. P. 
251 BROADWAY, New Yort 


} 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners. 
CHABLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent anaual premiums. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorserient of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies. 
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Selections. 
NOT KNOWING. 


I xwow not what shall befall me; 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes, 
And at each step in my onward path 
He makes new scenes to arise, 
And every joy he sends to me 
Is a strange and sweet surprise, 


I see not a step before me 
As I tread on another year ; 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, 
The future his mercy shall clear, 
And what looks dark in the distance 

May brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreadful future 
Is less bitter than I think; 

The Lord may sweeten the waters 
Before Iatoop to drink ; 

Or, if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand beside its brink. 


It may be that He bas waiting 
For the coming of my feet 

Some gift of such rare blessedness, 
Some joy so strangely sweet, 

Theat my lips shall only tremble 
With the thanks they cannot speak. 


Oh! wistful, blissful ignorance! 
It is blessed not to know; 

It keeps me still in the arms of God,: 
Which will not let me go, 

And hushes my soul to rest 
In the Bosom that loves me so. 


So I go onward, not knowing— 
I would not if I might; 


I would rather walk in the dark with Goa 


Than walk alone in the light; 
I would rather walk with him by faith 
Than walk alone by sight. 





THE PARENTS OF CHARLES DICK- 
ENS, 


Tus following letter, which we are per- 
mitted to publish, though not written with 
this design, contains some particulars that 
may not be uninteresting to many readers 
of Mr. Forster’s ‘‘ Life of Dickens” : 


‘¢ 47 RIVERS STREET, Batu, ENGLAND. 


“ My Dear ——:—I hasten to comply with 
your request that I should give you some 
information respecting the family of poor 
Charles Dickens. I became acquainted with 
Vickeits; 22d mother Mr and.Mra. 
having requested my husband’s medical at- 
tendance upon old Mr. Dickens, who was 
rapidly failing in health, both the father 
and mother came to live with us in 34 
Keppel street, London. Mr. Dickens died 
under our roof, March 8ist, 1851. He was 
a kindhearted man, but fearfully irascible. 
His fits of temper lasted, however, but a 
very short time; but whilst they did they 
were terrible. I remember on one occasion 
some private theatricals were given at the 
St. James’s Theater, in which Charles Dick- 
ens took the principal character, and old 
Mr. Dickens was appointed bill-distributor 
for the evening. Charles had given strict 
orders that no one should be allowed behind 
the scenes. The elder Dickens, returning 
to the green-room, was surprised and indig- 
nant to see a map, as he thought, standing 
at the other end of the apartment. His 
blood boiled up in an instant and he flew 
at him. His anger increased at seeing the 
figure advance toward him, and be rushed 
up to it and struck out with all his might— 
hitting a looking-glass with such violence 
that he had sore knuckles for some days 
afterward. The resemblance between old 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Micawber was very 
slight. It consisted only in one or two 
peculiar traits, exaggerated in the descrip- 
tion, and in the use of a pet pbrase to the 
effect ‘ that something was sure to turn up.’ 
The day previous to his death he seemed 
unusually well, and we none of us expected 
that he would pass away so soon. He was 
first seriously taken ill whilst at dinner, and 
after he was put to bed IL sent off immedi- 
ately for Charles. He came as soon as 
possible. I was in the room when the old 
gentleman died. He expired about five 
o’clock in the morning, with little or no 
pain. Charles Dickens had been with bim 
for hours, standing or sitting by the bed- 
side and holding his hand. He was much 
affected and behaved throughout with great 
tenderness. 

‘“* Mrs. Dickens was a little woman, who 
had been very nice looking in her youth. 
She had very bright hazel eyes, and was as 
thoroughly good-natured, easy-going, com- 
panionable a body as one would wish to 
meet with. The likeness between her and 
Mrs. Nickleby is simply the exaggeration of 
some slight peculiarities. She possessed an 
extraordinary sense of the ludicrous and 
her power of imitation was something quite 
astonishing. On entering a room, she almost 
unconsciously took an inventory of its con- 
tents; and, if anything happened to strike 
her as out of place or ridiculous, she would 
afterward describe it in the quaintest possi- 
ble manner. In like manner she noted the 
personal peculiarities of her friends and 
acquaintances. She had also a fine vein of 
— and could bring tears to the eyes of 

er listeners when narrating some sad event. 
She was slightly lame, having injured one 
of her legs by falling through a trap-door 
whilst acting in some private theatricals at 
the Soho Theater, London. I am of opinion 
that @ great deal of Dickens’s genius was in- 





herited from his mother. He possessed 
from her a keen appreciation of the droll 
and of the pathetic, as also considerable 
dramatic talent. Mrs. Dickens has often 
sent my sisters and myself into uncontrolla- 
ble fits of laughterby her funny sayings and 
inimitable mimicry. Cbarles was decidedly 
fond of her and always treated her respect- 
fully and kindly. In the hour of her sad 
bereavement his conduct was noble. I re- 
member he took her in his arms and they 
both wept bitterly together. He told her 
that she must rely upon him for the future. 
He immediately paid whatever his father 
owed and relieved his mother’s mind on 
that score. To fny husband and myself he 
expressed himself in the warmest mannr 
as grateful for what little kindness we had 
been able to show his parents. He sent my 
busband a magnificent silver souff-box, lined 
with gold, on which was engraved this in- 


scription: 

““{@o ROBERT DAVEY, 

A poor token of gratitude and respect, 
in memory of my dear father. 
RLES. DICKENS.’ 

This heirloom is now in my eldest son’s 
possession. It was accompanied by a 
. beautiful and touching letter, full of tender- 
ness and térinéof filial affection, '” “ 

‘Mrs. Dickens was very fond of her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Charles, and bas often 
told me that she believed ‘there was not 
another woman in all England so well 
suited to her son.’ Her: daughter Letitia, 
Mrs. Austin, was often at our house at this 
time. She was an admirable woman and 
greatly beloved by all who knew her. 

“Charles Dickens called frequently in 
Keppel street, and sometimes stayed to 
dinner, He was not’a very talkative man, 
but could be extremely pleasant when he 
chose. - Mrs. Dickens does not seem to have 
foreseen the future celebrity of her son in 
his childhood; but she remembered many 
little circumstances afterward, which she 
was very fond of relating. Once, when 
Charles was a tiny boy and the family were 
staying down at Chatham, the nurse had a 
great deal of trouble in inducing him to 
follow ber when out for his daily walk. 
When they returned home, Mrs. Dickens 
said toher: ‘ Well, how bave the children 
behaved?’ ‘ Very nicely, indeed, ma’am— 
all but Master Charley.’ ‘What has he 
done?’ ‘Why, ma’am, he will persist in 
always going the same road every day.’ 
‘Charlie, Charlie, how is this?? ‘Why, 
Mamma, answered the urchin, ‘does not 
path @iMaeax we, must walk in the same 

‘The little Dickenses Wére dirrs. , 
private theatricals, and even as children 
they constructed a small play-house, in 
which the drama was represented by pup- 
pets. Charles was the reader and his broth- 
ers moved the marionettes. Those early 
years were doubtless very sad, for I know 
the whole. family was in very reduced cir- 
cumstances; and to one so sensitive and 
imaginative as Charles deprivations and 
slights must have been, indeed, hard to bear. 
Iam of opinion that the troubles he met 
with in his childhood and the great success 
won by his genius in after times made him 
anxious to have his home so ordered as in 
some degree to efface his early impressions; 
and I fear his father’s ungovernable temper 
prevented his being as often received in his 
son’s house as he might otherwise have 
been. But, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, his conduct toward both his father 
and mother struck me as admirable. Poor 
old Mrs. Dickens died in 1868. She had 
been for some time ailing. She sleeps by 
her husband, in Highgate Cemetery. I saw 
little of her after her kusband’s death, 
as LJeft England two years later for the 
Continent and only returned a year or so 
since. E. Davey.” 

—Lippincott’s Magazine. 








SOME AMERICAN PROVERBS. 


THE London Speciaior selects these prov- 
erbs by ‘‘Josh Billings” as being worthy 
of quotation and translates them into En- 
glish : 


“Time is money and many people pa 
-- debts with it.” scsinaitse$ 
gs orance is the wet-nurse of preju- 
dice” ae 

‘Wit without sense is a razor witbout a 
handle.” 

“‘Half the discomfort of life is the result 
of getting tired of ourselves.” 

“Benevolence is the cream on the milk 
of human kindness.” 

“People of good sense are those whose 
opinions agree with ours.” 

‘* Face all things. Even Adversity is polite 
to a man’s face.” 

‘* Passion always lowers a great man, but 
sometimes elevates a little one.” 

‘Style is everything for a sinner, and a 
little of it will not hurt a saint.” 

‘*Men nowadays are divided into slow 
Christians and wide-awake sinners. 

‘* There are people who expect to escape 
Hell because of the crowd going there.” 

‘“Most people are like eggs—too full of 
themselves to hold anything else.” 

‘Tt is little trouble to a graven image to 
be patient, even in fly-time.” 

‘¢Old age increases us in wisdom—and in 
rheumatism.” : 

‘¢ A mule is a bad pun on a horse.” 

“Health is a loan at call.” 








‘* Wheat is a serial. Iam glad of it.” 


‘* Manner is a great deal more attractive 
than matter, especially in a monkey.” 

** Adversity to a mau is like training toa 
pugilist. It reduces him to his fighting 
weight.” 

‘Pleasure is like treacle. Too much ot 
it spoils the taste for everything.” ; 

‘Necessity is the mother of invention; 
but Patent Right is the father.” 

““Did you ever hear a very rich man 
sing?” ‘ 

“ Beware of the man with half-shut eyes. 
He’s not dreaming.” ‘ 

‘*Man was built after all other things 
had-been made and pronounced good. I 
not, be would have insisted on giving his 
orders as to the rest of the job.” 

‘“Mice fatten slow in a church. They 
can’t live on religion, any more than min- 
isters can.” 

‘* Fashion cheats the eccentric with the 
claptrap of freedom, and makes them serve 
her in the babiliments of the harlequin.” 

‘‘There are farmers so full of science that 
they won’t set a gatepost till they have had 
the earth under the gatepost analyzed.” 

‘* When lambs get through being lambs 
they become sheep. This takes the senti- 
ment out of them.” 





CHILDHOOD IN JAPAN. 


A JAPANESE baby need be constitutional 
ly strong, for it is by no means over- 
delicately nurtured. Its mother frequently 
carries it out in the open air in a state of 
complete nudity and with its head shaven. 
Amongst the lower orders, the women, 
when at work in the fields and on other 
occasions, may be seen with their infants 
fastened, almost like bundles, between their 
shoulders, so that they may be as little as 
possiblein their way. In the houses they are 
left to their own devices much more than 
witb us, and there is no need to be alarmed 
about their tumbling down-stairs, and 
eternally coming to grief against fenders, 
coal-boxes, mantelpieces, and similar ob- 
jects of terror to afond English mother, for 
such things do not exist in Japan. The 
thick mats, which constitute almost the 
only furniture of a Japanese house, are a 
splendid playground for the small atoms of 
humanity, for there they can roll and 
sprawl about to their heart’s delight, with- 
out any risk or fear of injury. There they 
play about with the fat pug dogs and tail- 
less cats, without any restraint and to the 
great benefit of their tiny frames. They 
are freely supplied with toys and other in- 
have the reputation of being very. kind | to 
their offspring, 

One curious custom in connection with a 
Japanese baby is that some of the clothes 
that it first wears are made from a girdle 
which its mother bas worn previous to its 
birth, the material being dyed sky-blue for 
the purpose. The Record of Ceremonies 
says that ‘‘ twenty-four baby robes, twelve 
of silk and twelve of cotton, must be pre- 
pared (for the new comer), the hems must 
be dyed saffron color,” and that when the 
child has been washed ‘‘its body must be 
dried with a kerchief of fine cotton, un- 
hemmed.” For the peace of minds of 
parents of moderate meuns, it is devoutly 
to be hoped that’ baby robes are less ex- 
pensive in Japan than in England. 

Accounts differ slightly as to when the 
Japanese baby receives its first name. Some 
say it is on the seventh, while Humbert 
asserts that it ison the thirtieth day after 
its birth. According to the latter authority, 
there is no baptism of the child, properly so 
called. It is simply, in certain cases, pre- 
sented in the temple which its parents affect, 
and without any ceremony of purification. 
The father gives three names to the priest, 
and he writes them on separate pieces of 
paper, which are mixed together, and then, 
with certain iocantatory forms, thrown up 
in the air. The first that falls is the chosen 
name. This is written out by the priest on 
consecrated paper and given to the child’s 
parents to preserve. The priests at these 
times are usually very liberally dealt with 
by parents in the matter of presents, and 
they are expected to keep accurate registers 
of all the children who are thus presented 
in the temple. This is the only approach to 
a religious ceremony in connection with the 
naming of achild. The occasion is cel- 
ebrated by family visits and feasts, and the 
child receives certain presents, ‘among 
which,” says Humbert, ‘‘two fans figure in 
the case of a mule and a pot of pomade in 
that of a female child. The fans are 
precursors of swords, and the pomade is 
the presage of feminine charms. In both 
cases a packet of flax thread is added, 
signifying good wishes for a long life.” 

Mr. Mitford supplies a somewhat differ- 
ent version of the ceremony of naming a 
child; for he quotes a translation of a 
Japanese MS., which says that ‘‘on the 
seventh day after its birth the child re- 
ceives its name. The ceremony is called 
the congratulations of the seventh night. 
On this day some one of the relations of 
the family, who holds an exalted position, 
either from his rank or virtues, selects a 
a name for the child, which name he keeps 
until the time of the cutting of the forelock, 
when he takes the name which he is to 
bear asa man. The second name is called 
the ‘cap name,’ which is compounded of 
syllables taken from an old name of the 


« 





family and from the name of the sponsor. 





If the sponsor afterward change his name 
his name-child must also change his name.” 

According to ancient custom, baby 
cloth: s ought to be lett off on the sev«nty- 
fifth or the hundred and twentieth day 
after birth, and at the latter day the child 
(in theory, though not in practice) is 
weaned. At the ceremony which takes 
place on this day, ‘‘if the child be a boy, 
it is fed by a gentleman of the family; if a 
girl, by a lady.” The account of the pro- 
ceedings on this occasion, as given by the 
Japanese Record of Ceremonies, is decided- 
ly amusing to the European mind; but is 
some what too long for quotation here. 

When be is three years old, the Japanese 
infant is invested with a sword belt, and 
four years later with two diminutive 
swords, if he belong to the privileged class, 
The child’s head is completely shaved until 
he is close upon four years old, and then 
three patches are grown, one at the back 
and one at each side. On this occasion the 
Record of Ceremonies ordains that ‘‘a large 
tray, on which are a comb, scissors, paper 
string, a piece of string for tying the hair in 
a knot, cotton wool, and the bit of dried 
fish or seaweed which accompanies presents, 
one of each, and seven rice straws—these 
seven articles must be prepared.” In 
another year’s time the child is put into the 
loose trousers peculiar to the privileged 
class, and he is then presented with “a 
dress of ceremony, on which are embroid- 
ered storks and tortoises (emblems of longev- 
ity. The stork issaid to live a thousand 
years, the tortoise ten thousand), fir-trees 
(which, being evergreen and not changing 
their color, areemblematic of an unchang- 
ingly virtuous heart), and bamboos (em- 
blematic of an upright and straight mind).” 
Soon after the child has reached its fifteenth 
year a fortunate day is chosen on which 
the forelock is cut off, and at this period, 
being considered a man, he is entrusted 
with swords of ordinary size; aud on this 
occasion in particular great family festiv- 
ities and rejoicings take place in honor of 
the auspicious event. The lad then comes 
of age, and, casting away childish things, 
adopts the dress of a grown-up man in 
every particular. - Japanese youths are said 
to be quite equal to the occasion, and even 
at this early age to adapt themselves most 
readily to the habits of manhood.—AU 
Year Round. 





THACKERAY’S Humor.—Thackeray was 
not a humorist in the sense that Dickens 
was, nor a wit,in the sense that Jerrold 
was; but he now and then said a good thing 


t= aniat. v.. He was pestered on one 
occasion, while inks coubu y) vy a young 


gentleman of an inquiring turn of mind, as 
to what was thought of this person and 
that person inEngland. “Mr. Thackeray,” 
he asked, ‘‘ what do they think of Tupper ?” 
‘“‘They don’t think of Tupper,” was the 
reply. Another man of letters was men- 
tioned, and it transpired that he was 
addicted to beer drinking. “Yes,” said 
Thackeray, ‘‘ take bim for half and half he 
was a map.” His connection with Fraser's 
Magazine was the subject of conversation, 
and the right of an editor to change the 
**copy” of his contributors was discussed. 
foreman yg: | maintained that no such right 
existed, eXcept as regarded errors of gram- 
mer, and declared that the only person who 
could make alterations for the better was 
the author himself; and, as a rule, editorial 
changes were blunders. ‘‘I told an editor 
so once, and he did not likeit. ‘I have no 
objection to your putting your hoofs on my 
paragraphs,’ I remarked; ‘but | decidedly 
object to your sticking your ears through 
them.’” “ He never forgave you, of course.” 
‘*T never thought to ask.’” Thackeray and 
Jerrold used to sit near each other at the 
Punch dinners, and Jerrold was inclined to 
wrangle if everything was not to his liking; 
but Thackeray would keep the peace. 
‘‘ There’s no use in our quarreling,” he said; 
‘for we must meet again next week,.”— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 





A Sacre on Earty Rismya.—When you 
find an unwillingness to rise early in 
the morning, make this short speech to 
yourself: i’m getting up now to do the 
business of a'man; and am I outof humor 
for going about that I was made for and 
for the sake of which I was sent into the 
world? WasI then designed for nothing 
but to doze and batten beneath the counter- 
pane? Well, but this is a comfortable way 
of living. Granting that, wast thou born 
only for pleasure; were you never to do 
anything? I thought action had been the 
end of your being. Pray look upon the 
plants and birds, the pismires, spiders, and 
bees, and you’ll see them all regular and in- 
dustrious, exerting their nature and busy in 
their station. For shame! Shall a spider act 
like a spider and make the most of her mat- 
ters,and sha’n’t a man act likea man? Why 
don’t you rouse your faculties and manage 
up to your kind? For all that, there’s no 
living without rest. True; but then let’s 
follow Nature’s direction, and not take too 
much of it. Providence does not grant 
force and faculties at random; but every- 
thing is made forsome end. The sun, as 
high as it is, has its business assigned; 
and so have the celestial deities. And 
— the wonder of allthis? But pray 
what were you made for? For your pleas- 
ure? Common sense won’t bear so scauc 
dalous an answer.—Marcus Aurelius’ 
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July 16, 1874] 


ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use 8 little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In bard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 


Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
in the Christian Union, eekly Trib 4 ‘aphic 
, my Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proof 
preparation, ‘“‘ Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
my returns trom the advertisements were remunera- 
tive, I would seowenes, my consumption of printers’ 


Stafford’s Chemical Writing Fluid. 
Sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to forma 


ed 
| a as advertising media for specialties having 
wm 


advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 

Ss aGvertincmenss, of all the other above- 

nam pers. Res ‘u ‘ours. 
- a 8. st RD, Chemist. 

218 Pear! Street, N. Y. 














Mr. H. C. BOWEN: 

Dear Sir :—THE INDEPENDENT has _ been one of the 
best paying papers to me which I[ have patronized. 
You havea moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very best families; and during the past 
sp! and summer season ve realized better re- 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a ae exception. 

l inserted atrial advertisement of one-half e in 

+ * * * * * [which paper claims to have a 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.] an 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 

aveen two and three times nd responses 


the money a 
over the other. 


Yours respectfull 
* “al “ URDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of ‘ Pattern Bazaar.” 


YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have had a large number of commu- 
a e to a noticed the advertise- 
it, and we are well satisfie 
_ A. G. STARR, 


Yours ve A. 
- " Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 


_——_—_—_—_—_— 
New YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 

MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT. er) 
vktanthat ne seosive morereturun from THE 1 

e more returns from - 
DEPENDENT than A ‘ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. tt is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 

Yours truly, 


. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 





New YORK, June 23d, 1873. 


HENRY C. EN, 
mi whe Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


in 
. Th mded with you for this 
oornons is abundantly repaid in the great benefits we 
are daily deriving from your extended circulation. 
We are well satisfied with a result which has more 
than justified your representations and our expecta- 


tions. 


money eX) 


1 
Yours trull; eNRY F. HOMES, Seo 
Joa Conte, IND., June 27th, 1874. 
. BO 

Bpisher “THE INDEPENDENT” : 
Dear _ Sir :— hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is counting. It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respectfull 


. B. INS, . 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 
THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. QO-, of Washing- 





and secul: d 

t the time of the formation of the 
} a THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 

to THE INDEPENDENT. ee AE 
ATTRES: - say: Ez 
WOVEN eR ete us the most good hitherto 

of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


EP. 
k the paper. 
; 4 to dene "a our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” idle Ar 
NCIAL, 2 prominent Banker, who advertises 
wImancis New Fork daily papers, decided to try 
=n INDEED n, 
fad ‘done him more good than all the rest put 
+ ” 


THWES TUAL LIFE INS. 
NORTH We ty a. INDEPENDENT the 


insurance advertising in New 








TH, Publisher of Fashions 
a BS Je tbh Suir INDEPENDENT yielded me 


lent class of your readers. I 
wealth and excellen' qos en 
d Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
- B. BATS ane DENT hss been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” sa 
; ° SON (Seedsmen): ‘The results 
| -% Bie = 8 PE PRDEPENDENT have sur- 
Pp us—exceeding our anticipations. We es- 
| teem it now one of our best mediums. 


SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleve- 
Ho Ohio. state that, after in a full-page 
advertisement, with illustrated matter, in nearly 
a eat feb eht the lange Tumbet 
PENDENT bro’ 
Ae tiostions for agencles and their advertise- 
e 


the most business. They state 
ae INDEPENDENT has proved the best paying of 
the entire religious press. 


J.C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa., one cf the larg- 

in the country, sars: ‘ My adver- 

‘ ay eS THE INDEPENDENT his paid me better 

proportion to cost than any otk * hm sal o 

TUAL LIFE 4 x 

rej ty Be iliustrated advertisement in 

THE INDEPENDENT did us more good than any 
paper we ever patronized. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


AND—— 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THE INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
ey Coun SE! deine” stores ‘are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. . The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it ¢s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled ; 


“Memories of Childhood.’ 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really « 
beautiful specimen of the .chromo-lithographic 
art.. ‘This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively ‘as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American; 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraitsand landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreatious under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this: swing 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding @ buttercup under ber chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground'a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
@ mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 








INDEPENDENT. 











innocence, and happiness. It is a delightful 
household picture, euited to any parlor or 
eroming 200mm, 

t~ It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to THe In- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00 in advance; or, 
mounted on canvas rolled) ready for fram- 


‘ing, for $3.25; or, mounted on canvas and 


stretchers, like an oil paiating, for $8.50 

The latter in all ceses will be sent by ex- 

press at the risk and. expense. of the sub- 

scriber. On account of its size (17 by 21) we 

cannot safely send it by mail on stretchers. 

A, also continue to give our Two Chro- 
0s, 


*“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
““A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl ae with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic: in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in. twenty diflerent colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have'ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sors of tue above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEw 
yearly subscriber sent to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with $3 in advance; or“we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENS t£NCOLN’s 


nee 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magoificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more yaluable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 

Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 





creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded, , 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
_ Size 24 by 384 Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
, Low given away for one subscriber and 

.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 





IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
fox8 ELLOW. Denonek, 
NGF : 
MISS SEDG WICK. Gents. 
M SOU THWORTE. Rea DANA. 
M KR 4 a 
MEFOHELL- MARGARET FULLER 
ILLS OSSOLL 
OLMES. CHANNING. 
NNEDY, RS. STOWE, 
RS. MOWATT RITOHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
LLOP CARY. WHITTIER. 


BEN cen 


. Ww. BOKER. 
MORRIS. BAsARD TAYLOR. 


POE. kK. 
N, STODDARD. 
ieee tae "=e 
I 
DLETON COOKE COZZEN 
HoveMAN. HALLEOK. 
P 


Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also THE INDE- 
PENDENT for one year. . 


The other picture |: 
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Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one hew name, with the money in advance 
—Viz., $3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie’s 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President WILoN. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


EdwiaM. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this exceilent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
@ yearly subscriber, with the money—-viz., 
$6.00 m sfivance. The engraving w.il be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States, wigs 


" Providence” Wringer. 


EB. have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


9 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Toe INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and Harper’s Magazine...... $6 00 

“ Ss The Galaxy. aan ata 6 
Lippincott’s Magazine.. 6 
National 8.-8. Teacher.. 8 
86, Nicholas. ....cccccece O 
Harper’s Weekly....... 6 
aioe “ asin x UO. BOWEN, 


Publisher “‘ The Independent,” 
P.O.Box 27387. New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for Tor INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay ng 
persons representing themselves as agents until the 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of rtf. 
cate, bearing the fac-simile signature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


The JFudependent, 
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Farm and Garden, 


FLORENCE AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FLOWER SHOW. 


BY THE REY. J. H. BARROWS. 


“In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, 
A vision, a delight, and a desire ; 
The builder’s perfect and centennial flower 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire.” 





A orry whose name is floral, whose shield 
bears a lily, whose best architecture is a bios- 
som, and whose climate and situation are pecu- 
liary favorable to the cultivation of flowers ig 
certainly the place on earth most fitted for 
such an exposition as that which opened to-day. 
The horticulturists of nearly all Europe 
(France being a noticeable exception) have 
eagerly responded to the invitation of Florence 
to bring hither of their choicest. For weeks 
the currents of travel have turned toward the 
old Tuscan capital. The innumerable hotels 
arereaping a rich barvest of Italy’s depreciated 
currency. One needs but the slightest excuse 
to swerve from any route in order to drink 
once more from ‘Arno’s hallowed brim”’; 
albeit the water has now the Tiber and Jordan 
hue and threatens an overflow. Still many will 
agree with me in the belief that not Rome, with 
her miles of galleries ; nor Palermo, with her 
superb surroundings; nor Cairo, flashing in 
Arabian splendors; nor Damascus, cool and 
luxurious in her ‘‘ many blossoming paradises"’; 
nor Athens, with the “ best gem’’ of the world 
on her zone, contains so much attractive 
beauty at this moment as does Florence. An 
International Flower Show, in such a city, in 
the month of May! Itis like advertising the 
return of Arcadia, or the rehabilitation of 
the Golden Age. 

The hall where the Exposition is held is the 
new market house of Florence, which many 
regard as altogether too fine a building for its 
destined use. The syndic of the city, Ubaldino 
Peruzzi, is the initiator of this new. archi 
tectural ornament, and his friends delight to 
call him the Pericles of the Modern Athens. 
The plan of the new edifice is due to Mengoni, 
who hiiilt the unequaled Gallery Victor Eman- 

The King of Italy gave his royal but nor 
handsome presence to the simple ceremony of 
the inauguration. The face of Victor Emanuel 
is in striking contrast with Italian art and 
Nature, and especially with such a combination 
of natural and artistic beauty as Florence to. 
day exhibited. As the King stood on tbe sum- 
mit of the great cascade, surrounded by gigantic 
plants of rarest grace, and looked upon the gay 
dresses, the bright uniforms, and the flora; 
profusion below, one could but think of a fairy 
scene, with a buffalo as the central figure. But 
Flora rules to-day, and it becomes us to exam- 
ine her beautiful treasures. As we walk about 
and study the multiform loveliness of Nature’s 
masterpieces, listening anon to the musical 
babble of ecstatic women, we discover that this 
is not a mere Florentine display. Charles 
Moore comes hither from Sidney, Australia, 
with a collection of rare fruits ; and Prof. Or. 
phanides, of Athens, furnishes us a complete 
set of the woods of Greece. On our right, as 
we enter, are two little gardens of tulips, from 
Haarlem, of almost every conceivable combi- 
nation of color. I believe no nation ventured to 
compete with Holland in tulips. ‘“* What can he 
do that cometh after the king?’ Here are ger- 
aniums from Monaco, in spite of which the 
little city has, I fear, a bad odor. Here 
are pinks from Geneva, looking too sweet to 
sympathize with theological warfare. Here 
we meet a rare collection of hybrid nepenthas, 
from Chelsea, London. Those petals first saw 
the light in Africa. Augsburg comes to Flor 
ence with a rich bouquet in ber right hand, and 
extorts a “ confession ” to which there are no 
dissenters. These blossoms are from Dresden, 
and those from the gardens of the University 
of Pisa. These roses by the entrance, that look 
as if just dropped from the Garden of the Lord, 
are, like Dante, from Florence, ‘the all-loving 
mother,’’ and they have been baptized at fonts 
more beautiful than the poet’s i mio bel San 
Giovanni. This great floral dolphin and these 
crowns and globes came from Rome. Venice 
contributes in blossom: something as beautiful 
as her architecture. The Italian princes and 
the horticulturists of Belgium are largely rep- 
tesented at the Exposition. The nortb and the 
‘Bonth contest the palm in the gardens, like Ra- 
dens and Raphael in the galleries. But the 
Magnificent bouquets of Guiseppe Gnudi, of 
Bologoa-—wonders of floral art—showed higher 
taste than was elsewhere exhibited and justi- 
fied the motto of the gardener’s city—* Boonia 
docet,’? Iwas particularly struck by a collec- 
tion of Zrice that would have made a botan- 
ist’s heart glad. Icounted over sixty varieties, 
That magnificent oddity, the Strelitzia regina, 
won general notice, as did the array of foliage 
plants exhibited by the Prince Demidoff, and 
also the Sonapartea gracilis, bristling like a 
Douquet of lances in the Tower of London. 
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A collection of pansies from Leg horn—some 
of them black, others only “ freaked with jet ” 
—recalled the violets which Lowell, in dreary 
‘February, threw on the grave of his friend, the 
poet, Arthur Henry Clough. The roses bloom 


with May blossoms, I made my pilgrimage to 
Mrs. Browning’s tomb to-day ; but gazed with 
deeper emotions on the plain slab inscribed 
with the name of the great Boston heretic. 
Loving hands had decked the grave with white 
lilies of Val d@’Arno. Those of us who believe 
that Theodore Parker strayed far from the 
truth most admire the greatness of his heart 
and the strength and fervor with which he 
loved the God whom he had not seen and the 
brother whom he had seen. And I could not 


ity, whom Parker loved, on whom very recent- 
ly, as it seems to us wanderers, closed the sods 
of Mt. Auburn. Separated far in death, what 
grand fellowship is theirs in immortal life! 

Three times to-day have I gone to Vieus- 
seux’s Reading Room, attracted thither by 
Lowell’s noble tribute to Agassiz. Would that 
Lowell had the heart to write as worthily of 
Charles Sumner. How beautiful are the poet’s 
references to flowers. Neither Milton nor 
Shakespeare has written better. His 
‘new campanula’s 

Muminate seclusion swung in air” 
has been shining and swinging in my mind 
ever since the golden day when I first read 
“The Cathedral,” and nowI often think of 
Agassiz’s instinct to 
—*" divine 
Beneath our drift of Puritanic snow 
The marvel, sensitive and fine, 
Of Sanguinaria, overrash to blow 
And warm its shyness in an air benign.” 

But to return to the Flower Show. It has 
been, as the papers say, a great success. Why 
should we not have a similar exposition in 
connection with our Centennial celebration? 
If art bas done little for us as yet, Nature, at 
least, has enriched us bountifully ; and nothing 
would be more attractive and instructive 
than a garden of plants exhibiting everything 
that grows between Hudson’s Bay and the 
Amazon. 

My last thought, suggested by the beautiful 
anectacle of to-day, is that of Italian unity. 
her captured €immexa have given back to Pisa 
participated in the great Dante celebratforbat 
1865 left their flags and banners, which are now 
stored in the Convent of St. Marc—Italy's 
tribute to her greatest son. And to-day the 
great Italian cities that have so long and fierce- 
ly struggled for pre-eminence have been pelt- 
ing each other with flowers. When the rivalry 
of nations shall be to make God’s natural and 
moral world most beautifal, then shall the 
wilderness blossom as the rose. 

FLORENCE, ITALY, May llth, 1874. 
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CHEAP RUSTIC ADORNMENTS. 


BY DAISY EYEBRIGHT. 











THERE are many women who sigh for pretty 
things, outward adornments for their fron, 
door-yards, lawns, and gardens, and they almost 
break the tenth commandment while gazing at 
the lovely rustic work or marble vases, etc., 
possessed by their more fortunate neighbors, 

It is for these that we desire to write these 
lines, and to assure them that, if they can use 
the saw, hammer, and paint-brush, they need 
not envy the surrou#dings of the rich and the 
great. From the cOthmonest materials, with 
the aid of these implements and several varie- 
ties of climbing vines, they can construct 
hanging-baskets, vases, pyramids, etc., to their 
hearts’ content, which will be quite as orna- 
mental as any that can be purchased at the 
stores, and more highly prized, because they 
are made, as it were, out of nothing, and are 
the product of their own handiwork. 

Every woman who lives in the country, 
where the woods are filled with beautifal vines, 
mosses, and ferns, and every dell is tremulous 
with lovely grasses, can surround herself with 
treasures of living green. We could show you 
in front of our piazza a graceful pyramid of 
three tiers, adorned with moneywort, trades- 
cantia, and ‘‘Jill go over the ground,” whose 
beauty attracts every passer-by. 

Would you like to possess one ? 

Then learn its secrets. 

It is composed of three old tin milk-pans, 
battered and worn, and so filled with holes 
that the tin man pronounced them past eure. 
The holes in the bottom were a recommend- 
ation for the purpose I desired to use them. 
If there bad not been 8 plentiful supply, I 
should have punched more, 80 as to secure 
good drainage. 

A few cents’ worth of green paint trans- 
formed the rusty outsides of the pans into a 
pleasing aspect. The pans were of different 
sizes; the smallest, of course, must form the 
apex of the pyramid. A little thicket of woods 
opposite the house furnished a small tree, about 





as large around as a man’s wrist. This was 





cut off so as to furnish a stick five feet in 
length. A large hole was then broken out 
from the center of two pans, and they were 
slipped on to the-stick at regular intervals. 
The upper pan being nailed firmly to the 
smooth top of the stick, the lower end of it 
was sharpened toa point, so as to be driven 
into the ground at least six inches. Two 
strong iron spikes were hammered into the 
stick just below each of the two pans, so that 
they could rest upon it about three inches cn 
each side. This supports them, so. that no 
weight can overthrow them. 

The pans were then filled with good rich 
soil, @ layer an inch in depth of bits of 
charcoal being placed at the bottom of them, 
to keep them sweet. In this the vines were 
planted, and now they festoon the 
sides with a more beautiful drapery 
than money can purchase; while the whole 
cost of the pyramid did not exceed ten cents. 
On two large sections of a tree, with the bark 
left on, are placed two wooden bowls, also 
painted green and filled with various vines, 
while a variegated geranium is placed in the 
center of each. These sections of wood are 
planted in the ground and present the appear- 
ance of stumps. 

An old fig drum or a salt-box can be con- 
verted into a lovely hanging basket by drilling 
holes in three places, to pass wires through, 
and then nailing upon the outside strips of 
bark, pine cones, or dry mosses; and you will 
possess a rustic basket which can be suspended 
from the trees, or porch, or piazza, and will 
grow in beauty daily. If you are so fortunate 
as to live in the vicinity of a sawmill or a tan- 
yard, you can easily procure mossy oak or 
hemlock bark, and these, mingled:with the 
pliable stems of wild grape-vines, will afford 
you rustic work which will be the admiration 
of every one. 

Take any old shallow box of the dimensions 
you may desire, or make one that flares out at 
the sides, and cover it with strips of the bark, 
joined neatly and tightly nailed on. Fivish 
the top with a strip of bark around the edge, 
and glue on moss here and there to give it a 
pretty effect. Then use the grape-vines for 
handles, twisting two or three of them to- 
gether, and you will have.a handle of Nature’s 
own handiwork, over which you can twine 
vines, while in the box can be planted all kinds 
gate sweet al Mesdack, 28 Ivy Zeraniums, varie- 
tropeolums, ete. , 

Window-boxes can be made to fit into any win- 
dow in this manner, and when filled with char- 
coal at the bottom and a rich sandy loam and 
planted with bedding-out plants or annuals— 
like asters or balsams—they are a lovely orna- 
ment for months to come. 

Beautiful hanging baskets can also be made 
out of the bark and grape-vines, taking a square 
bit of the bark for the bottom of the basket, 
and building up the sides, log-cabin fashion, 
out of the pieces of grape-vine, sawed into equal 
lengths and fastened strongly at the end with 
wire or shingle nails. A curved piece of the 
vine can be made to do duty for a handle. 

Ferns are now in perfection, and an orna- 
mental flat hanging basket can be readily made 
for their reception. Take a flat piece of hard 
wood and saw out something in the shape 
of a shield, with a hole at the top bored 
with an augur, by which to suspend it. Oi 
the wood with boiled linseed oil. Nail a 
wire pocket in the center of it, made 
either of bits of hoop-skirt wire or of an ox- 
muzzle flattened at one side. Line this with 
fresh green moss and fill up the whole 
pocket with loose spongy soil, mixed with the 
wet moss which abounds in swamps, and plant 
in it parsley fern, maiden’s hair,, and the 
feathery fronds of the common fern, selecting 
young roots with as much soil as possible at- 
tached to them, and they will hardly know 
that they have changed their locality, but will 
continue. to grow and fall gracefully over the 
shie,d. When first planted, hang it in a cool, 
dark place for three or four days, so the plants 
may gradually become accustomed to theirnew 
home. When it is to be watered, set a pail 
under it to catch the drops. It needs only to 
have the moss kept always damp, and the 
ferns require only an occasional sprinkle with 
a brush broom, to produce a very pretty orna- 
ment for a parlor, dining-room, or hall. 

There is beauty in every green thing which 
grows, could we but cultivate our eyes to be- 
hold it. And none of us are condemned to be 
absolutely deprived of “pretty things” if we 
will only open our eyes and sharpen our wits. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


THE BEST ROSES TO GROW. 

For a standard garden rose choose the Giant 
of Battle first, then the Gen’l Jacqueminot. 
The best climbing roses are the Gem of the 
Prairies, Queen of the Prairies, and Cottage. 
A correspondent of Scribner's Magazine gives an 
additional list which are worthy of trial: 
Devoniensis is an unsurpassed tea rose, creamy 
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white, with a tinged center, and of most deli- 
cious odor. It is a delicate rosein northern 
latitudes, and must be carefully housed during 
cold weather, though at the South it will endure 
an ordinary winter without protection. 

Marechal Niel is of an intense golden yellow, 
the finest known. Its fragrance is unsurpassed ; 
bat, like the Devoniensis, it cannot endure the 
cold. 

Madame Falcot is of a deep nankeen yellow, 
with a perfect}bud. Celine Forrestier is paler 
and smaller, blossoming in clusters. 

Fils Niphetos is pure white with lemon 
center, and is not very hardy. 

Pius the Ninth is the deepest, darkest rose 
that we possess. How perfectly its rich tints 
set off its more delicate sisters. 

The exquisite pink and model of symmetry 
is Comtesse Chabrilland; and next to it is the 
Comte de Nanteuil, a summer rose, sweet and 
bright, monthly in habit and hardy in some 
latitudes. 

Those rich, brilliant flowers are Alfred 
Colomb, exquisitely petaled; Charles Lefebre, 
beautifully blended with crimson, purple, and 
scarlet—its leaves as regular as those of a Ca- 
mellia; Eugene Appert, deepest crimson; 
Madame Charles Wood, claret crimson—among 
the largest roses grown. 

Moss roses add to the charms of a bouquet— 
such as Princess Adelaide ; Countess Murinais, 
a pure white; Laneir, rosy crimson; William 
Lobb, purplistt crimson; and Cristata, the 
peerless. 

The white ‘‘ Perpetuals’-—Madame Vidot, 
Sophie Coquerelle, and Mrs. Rivers—are lovely 
models of their species and are more or lesa 
flesh-tinged at the center. 


POPULAR VARIETIES OF APPLES. 


The last catalogue of the American Pomo- 
logical Society shows the following list of 
votes from thirty-three states and territories 
for the eighteen varieties of apples, receiving 
the suffrages of more than half the districts 
voting: 

Early Harvest, Maiden’s Blush, 23 votes; 
Fall Pippin, 21; Red Astrachan, 20; American 
Summer Pearmain, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Fameuse, Talman’s Sweet, 19 votes; Ben 
Dayis, Carolina Red June, Early Strawberry, 
Gilpin, Grayenstein, Large Yellow Bough, 
Summer Rose, Wine Sap, 18; Primate, Yellow 
Bellfiower, 17. 

Of these, ten are summer apples, four fall 


orrs-~, ana fanr winter apples, showing a 
much wider range aud p biarity tor earlier 


than for the later apples. Winter apples ap- 
pear to be amore difficult product and each 
part of the country to need its peculiar winter 
apples specially adapted to its soil and climate. 
The Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, and Rhode 
Island Greening receive no votes in the South- 
ern Division, between 28 deg. and 35 deg., al- 
though very popular North. Rawle’s Jenet, 
Hewe’s Virginia Crab, McAffee’s Nonesuch, 
and Pryor’s Red hardly appearin the North- 
ern Division, but are very popular in the Cen- 
ter and South. 
HINTS ON HOUSE-BUILDING. 


A paper on this subject read by Edward 
Roberts, F. 8. A., before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects closes as follows : 

1. Never allow pervious drains on pervious 
soils. 

2. Never allow a cesspool or drain near a 
well, 

8. Never select gravel as a building-site, if 
well-drained clay can be obtained. 

4. Never allow drinking water to be drawn 
from a cistern supplying a water-closet. 

5. Never allow waste-pipes to be inserted 
into water-closet traps. 

6. Never allow rain-water to run to the 
ground, if it is required above. 

7. Never allow water to stand in pipes ex- 
posed to frost. 

8. Never allow pipes to be fixed so they 
cannot empty themselves. 

9. Never ventilate except by pipes or tubes; 
inlets and outlets being of equal size, 

10. Never use glazed earthenware pipes for 
upward fines. 

11, Never allow chandeliers to be the exclu- 
sive light, mercly because it has been cnstomary. 
GEN. WASHINGTON’S FARM. 

The farm of Gen. Washington at Mount Ver- 
non contained ten thousand acres of land in 
one body—equal to about fifteen square miles- 
It was divided into farms of convenient size at 
the distance of two, three, and four miles from 
his mansion house. He gisited these farms 
every day in pleasant weather, and was con- 
stantly engaged in making experiments for the 
improvement of agriculture. Some idea of the 
extent of his farming operations may be formed 
from the following facts: In 1787 he had 580 
acres in grass, sowed 600 bushels of oats, 700 
acres Of wheat, and as much more in corn, 
barley, potatoes, beans, peas, etc., and 150 with 
turnips. His stock consisted of 140 horses, 112 
cows, 236 working oxen, heifers, and steers, 
and 500 sheep. He constantly employed 250 
hands, and kept 24 plows going during the 
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whole year, when the earth and the state of the 
weather would permit. In 1780 he slaughtered 
150 hogs for the use of his family and provisions 
for his negroes, for whose comfort he had 
great regard. 


SULPHATE OF IRON AS A FERTILIZER. 
A correspondent of the Chataugua Farmer 
says: , 
“TI purchased five pounds of sulphate of iron 
(copperas), took two common pork barrels, di- 
vided the iron and put half in each barrel, and 
filled with water. When washing days came, 
the suds were thrown into the barrels, making 
the mixture black as ink. This was late—July 
26th. Of course, I hadn’t it in season to water 
early beans; but I commenced wateriug half of 
patch Number One, butter bush beans. I had 
picked them twice andtaken to market. Did not 
expect to getany more. I watered them with 
the above solution three or four times. They 
blossomed again, and I had three better pickg 
jogs than the first. No. 2, Lima beans, watered 
as above, and the yield was astouishing. Vines 
loaded, breaking down the poles; yet I kept 
picking and sending them to market. They 
kept green and good, and I took good shelled 
green Lima beans to market the first day of No- 
vember; while those not watered, of both kinds, 
were all dried up. Now, try the above, if you 
like. But, if any of yon havea pear tree or 
trees, try it, and if you don’t tell me next fall 
that you never saw or ate such delicious pears 
in your life I shall be disappointed with your 
success. By watering mine last year thuse 
who ate them said so. I shall use this mixture 
very extensively this year. I think it pays fifty 
per cent.” 


THE BIG WHEAT OROPS OF ENGLAND. 


Professor G. H: Cook, state geologist of New 
Jersey, remarked tothe New York Farmers’ 
Clab: “Of all the crops the great wheat crops 
in England surprised me most. Their wheat 
straw is stouter and stands up stiffer than 
ours, The head is large and the color bright 
andclear. The uniformity of their flelds is re. 
markable. Some fields that I saw would 
average thirty, some thirty-six, and others 
forty bushels per acre. Sixty and sixty-four 
are often reported. One large field that I saw 
gave an average of forty-four and another 
of sixty-eight bushels peracre. J.J. Mechi, 
on a farm of 170 acres, makes more wheat and 
vegetable crops according to the size of his 
ara eigh earvers SENG SOuF Buishele—of 
wheat to the acre, on a field of seven acres. 
All his stall manure is kept under cover, and in 
the spring he cultivates between the rows ot 
wheat and applies 300 pounds of salt and 
guano to each acre.”’ 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF ASPARAGUS BEDS AFTER 
DONE BEARING. 

A eorrespondent of the Gardener's Monthly 
says this about the cutting away of asparagus 
stalks after the beds are done producing: “ The 
earliest, best, and largest asparagus in this neigh- 
borhood is in the garden of a slovenly culti- 
vator, who cuts all his spears or seed-stems 
down immediately after the asparagus season 
is over and repeats this process once or twice 
during the summer, thus never having any 
seeds; in fact, at this moment his beds are as 
smooth as the back of your hand, And this 
is not only their usual appearance, but this 
has been his habit for five or ten years. Now, 
if my neighbor’s course is correct, all other 
cutivators of asparagus are entirely wrong.”” 
It is assuredly worthy of testing a few years in 
succession. Perhaps another colossal variety 
may be discovered. 


SAWDUST FOR BEDDING. 


A correspondent of the New England Farmer 
writes, for the benefit of an inquirer : **For his 
informati »n I would say I have ased cedar saw- 
dust the past two winters. The tirst winter I 
began early in the fall, before the ground froze, 
and used it pretty freely. My manure heap heat- 
ed very badly—so much so that f had to move 
the top as often as twice a week. Last winter 
I began later, after the ground froze, and used 
it very freely; but my manure did not begin to 
heat until the first of this month. I can ssy 
truly that it keeps my cattle clean and dry, 
and I think they must be more comfortable. 
The mauure is fine and easy to spread and I am 
going to satisfy myself this summer whether 
the sawdust is beneficial to the crop, by spread- 
ing a strip of old manure that has no sawdust 
in it foracomparison. It may not be hardly a 
fair tria!, but it is the best I can do.” 


POPULAR VARIETIES OF PEARS. 


Pears in the American Pomological Society’s 
list for 1871 received the following votes in 
thirty one states and territories : 

Bartlett, 30 votes; Beurre d’Anjou, 26. 
Beckel, 25; Beurre Gifford, Bloodgood, Baffum’ 
each 24; Doyenne d’Ete, Duchesse d’Angou. 
leme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, each 23; Dear- 
born’s Seedling, Flemish Beautv, each 22, 
Beurre Diel, 21; Belle Lucrative, 20; Lawrence 
Qnondaga, each 19; Beurre Supertine, Howell, 


Rostiezer, Tyson, each 18; Doyenne Boussock, 
Vicar of Winkfield, each 17. 

Twenty-one varieties were approved in more 
than half of the districts. With the exception 
of tbreeor four varieties, we think this list 
would give general satisfaction in all parts of 
the country. 

USES OF CHARCOAL. 

The Country Gentleman says: ‘‘At this séason 
of the year one desires to obtain some purifier, 
and charcoal is of the greatest value for the 
purpose. All kinds of utensils can be purified 
from disagreeable odors by rinsing them out 
with charcoal dust wet intoa soft paste. Putrid 
water is immediately deprived of its bad smell 
by its use. When meat, flesh, etc., are liable 
to becume spoiled from long keeping, charcoal 
dust will keep them sweet; and if there isa 
slight taiit to meat it can be taken out by 
putting three or four pieces of it as large as an 
egg into the water in which itis boiled. This 
will effectually purify that which seems too far 
gone to use,”’ 

WORTH KNOWING. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says if copperas and saltpeter water is used 
around peur trees the tree will show the effects 
in a large yield of fruit. He tried this on a 
Bartlett pear tree, that had yielded no fruit for 
two years previous. That very year it yielded 
one hundred and fifty-five large fine pears, and 
the following year two hundred and fifty large 
ones, and is still doing finely. If pear trees 
want iron, which most soils are deficient in, 
sulphate of iron, or copperas, is a good way to 
supply it. 

LEMONS IN FLORIDA. 

Until recently the culture of oranges has 
largely occupied the attention of growers in 
Florida, to the exclusion of lemons. Lemons 
are now said to prove the more profitable crop 
of the two. From trees of the same size a 
much larger crop can be taken than of oranges. 
The lemon tree does not ripen its crop all at 
once; but continues to bear fruit in all stages 
of growth and maturity. Ripe lemons are 
found side by side with blossoms and buds. 

PLANTING POTATOES. 

Dr. Hexamer, of New York, has experimented 
on the planting of potatoes in seventeen dif- 
ferent ways. The best yield was given from 
sets of one whole potato; the next best from 
D 6: Réxt from medium- 
sized potatoes planted whole. A mediam-sized 
potato should not be cut for seed. 


RUPTURE 





cured by DR. SH AN’S method. Send 10 cents 
for book of likeness of cases before and after treat- 
ment. Office 1 Ann et, N. Y. 





BOYNTON’S 
CGas-tight Furnaces, 


FOR HEATING CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC., 
and 
ELEVATED AND LOW-OVEN RANGES, 
FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 
are the most durable, powerful, and efficient Fur. 
naces and Ranges in the market. 

Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON &CO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 
BLISS & WALLS, Western Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


——— Ee 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE SILVER EACLE PLOW. 


SAMUEL HALL, EsqQ., of Lincoln Center, Maine’ 
President of the North Penobscot Agricultural So- 
Gety, in Lo letter of May 14, 1874, says: “‘ The Silver 
Eagle Pi is 
Sor lightness of 





TING OO of 
TURING CO., of Hi, 


um, Connecticut. 
an illustrated list an 


e Farmer’s New Almanac. 








MADE IN ONE DAY! 


Selling the Infallible Fire Kin- 
Wood or 


dler, for ti Coal 
Fires without shavings, paper, or 
kin -wood. ity 


cen used to some — 
pese and absolutely safe 

expo'sions. No r whatev- 
er. No Funerals or House-burn- 


ings. 50 t sold and will 
last a lifetime. Is worth ten times 








one having fruit-trees. 
Either sex can have an agency. 

Sole control of a county to one 

agent. Sample sent id on re- 

| ceipt of 50 cents. Forty Diplomas 
awarded. 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


PREPARED KALSOMINE. 


For Whiteni ae ie oe Maps Seg ete., 
s ready. n be applie person. 
by different tints and colors. 


NOVELTY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers, 








4 Cliff Street, New York. 
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ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS, 





WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPYICATION. 





(ESTABLISHED 1851.| 


LISTERBROTHERS 





PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHAT 
LIME. em 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 
GROUND BONE, 


BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sale 
Fertilizers in New England, for ch 
and other crops, is the best proof of their 
free from adulteration, with ev 
hich they are tod make fot ine tases 
e it for the inte: 
practical er to give them a fair es +4 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, &. J. 
ey Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 


THE IMPROVE 
Horse Bhaeelt Peek ee POO He GH 
Every Breeder, every Farmer, every Horse Owner 
Goran no Foot Aulmenta. Saad for Descriptive Gis 
. men - 
culars to Box 304, P.-O., New York. _ 








FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 
A.H. Andrews & Co., 


211 and 213 WABASH AVE., CBICAGO, 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS — 
BEST. wa TORE. 
secur - 











SHERWOOD 


SCHOOL FURNITURE CO, 


184 and 186 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
Manufacturers of the 


largest variety of 


SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, 
and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


WARREN WARD &60., 











FURNITURE, 
DECORATIONS, 
ete., 
which are being 
offe at 











BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. - 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
Bom maine with the best Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 


















Chorch and Tower Clocks!! 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOC 
on Churches eek Buildings, we ee 


ocks, and intend 
the essentials of a 
Clock. Illustra’ 
¥- HOWARD ’ 
ork; No. 114 Tremont 8t., Boston. Mass. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to: 
public since 1826, which have acquired a ropes stn 
—Seawee by any and a sale exceeding that o: all 


others. 
P.-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


manufacture asuperior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 


Performance. e 
rts of the intend tg he the reputation of our Tower 






















Illustrated Catalogues sent free, 
- BLYMYER yRING 
™ ManuFACT” co's 


EA - 2 op Op Oe 


er ee 
SEWING & WASHING MACHINES, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 








Send for Samples and Circulars. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” 8. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETO. 
STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 
i) NEWYORK 
SAFETY 
STEAM 
POWER 
CO, 














a y 








"MUOA AAAN 
38 IpUgIzz0D 08 


4 


3 ~ = = 
Superior Steam Fngtnes and Boilers, 


Easily Manaredani not Jiable to derange 
ment. Their Combine i 
is ly adapted to all purposes requiring emall 
power, More than 500 , from 2 to 

power, in use, Send for Illustrated Circular, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTRRS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


ANUPACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE, 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, 


of every kind, Send stamp for Hipsttaced Price List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN. RESOLVENT, 


_ THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, thc Skin clear, the Byes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Langs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE 8SOLI0S AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


ronic © Scrofula, Glandular Swe 
a Bg tw h, Cancerous Affections, Syphili c 
rooding 


of the Lungs Dyspepsia, Water 
“Tic ° Doloreus, ‘Whit well PTamors 
cers, 5 n and RD Disses, 
¥emale ‘Com Gout, Dropsy, 
Rheum, Bro his qn 
views = in the Throat, Pisolks aes 


Head, Ring err Ream, as, — 
Biack Spots; 7 co Jz the 
Womb, and all eres. 

Night Sweats, Loss ors a = 1 wastes oof the life 

curve jae of Aeon won- 

er 0 Modern Chemis try will 

person u: sing it f for elt dither of 


R.- 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS ae PREVENT 
THE SYSTHM AGAINST SUDDEN 

EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS Dist. ES TH. 
ONE HUNDRED ROTA Ans ED 
ARCH MEDICINES OR 10 ATTEND- 


OMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
TEESE erage meat 
WHATEVER CAUSE, png vee TO EXi _ 
ers, Farmers, and pf resid- 
ing in sparsely-settled distri where it is difficult to 

rvi si RADWAY’S 


fe forms 





Co’ Hoarse- 

ek ~~ Cols, Le re Ee <. “fre” Bowels, 
» LUD ° mi Croup, Quin- 

, Fever an odin with Won a. he, 


¢ Doloreux, Toothat Barach wi 
ae eC; pape ih Fambago, 


Cholera Mowe. or °D 
or Bruises with 8 

application Of "RADWAY'S READY. EF will 

prey you of the worst of these complaints in a few 


mr menty Grove ope in halfa ante of-water will in a few 


eB SOUR STOMACH, 
BEATA’ io MAB naps 
ond iN INTERN 1 PAINS. 
Travelers shou a at carry a bottle of Rad- 
ware will Proven Relier — them. A few drops in 


Water" fr better = 


‘om - change 
Brandy or Bitters as 


Sold by Druggists. Price rice Pity Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, dorsi, sone 
Faye Pit for the mae of cp ete ee 
Page Gonstipation 
ca dees mek 


Warran' 
Venstable, containing po mercury, minerals, or del 
So Balog 8000 sie en 
Sty of of ther Beotach Re o 


aking or Plater a 
of th 











Ww. PY PHELON, ™.D., 
259 Randolph street, Uhisaize: Room 2, 


ait. 








ROGERS’S 


STATUARY. 
Hide-and-Seek 


design: i" lawn. 

Phew to stand the 
er. e life size. 

Vase of ironfor earth and 
rs. 

Price $50. Cast-iron 


Pedestal $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illus- 


e and Pricé= 
st and tographs ' of 
Lawn Subjects to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
cali? ae 


THE REMINGTON WORKS. 











New AXR! Barreled, BaEbou-Lo, Toxine Her 
Guns, Snap 
Check, a marvel of et anu h, Pane ede Qe. 


brated es 5 RIFL apne by aot DIF D 





ENT GOVERNM and renown: 
world. for military: hunting, and fh nas My, 


‘ALLIC CARTRIDGES, ETt> 
Also monutactarers, “of —_ new REMINGTON 
SE WIN MAL 8S,” the highest order of 
medal awarded at the late Vienna Exposition; also 
received the FIRST and only premium over all other 
ew York ratr, at Utica, 
ie has sprung rapidly into favor, as 
the BEST MADE MACHINE in the world, and na eg 
the best COMBINATION | of goo: ood qualities namely 
durable, wit AL of 


smooth, 
ookeatiion. ga Send for tircalars. 
hero fy = & SONS, Intron, N. Y. 
omoes dns Macitines’ saison 2. and 
son an 
ee afte Af 23d Bt. one door from B’w ay. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR iT. 
Wm. Johnson's 


(Patent Improved, 
MARCH, 1874,) 


BORAX SOAP 


forwashing and bleach- 
ing bas no equal in the 
world. 














This is the id Bora, 
ra. 


Manufactured only by the proprietor, THOMAS 
GILL, at the Borax Soap Works, 55 Atlantic 
A wane, a NYY. 

ens returned. 
DR. 


¢ WAGs... 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON. 
SUMPTIVE REMEDY. 


ee J oF an incurable disease. coos 

cians assure this fact. It is only necessary 
have the RIGHT. V emnie aan and -the terrible fakes 
can be conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 


It breaks up the NIGHT SWEAT, relievesthe op- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 
the lacerated and execoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 


It may not be too late to effect a cure even after the 
we given you up. 

HALL’S BALSAM is sold _everywhere, an 

noe eS at rene of oe pe 


H GRRAK & eir Great Medicine 
Waschetes. 8 and Soles Place 'N New York. Price 
$1 per b: bottle. 


HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 


stay 


® NOTHMA 
SPITTING OF BLOOD op 
WHOOPING COUGH; : 
and all other diseases of the respiratory organs. 


Also tors of Scovill’s Blood and Liver Syrup, 


bolic Hdey’s Troches, Oxygenated Bitters, 
Mots Liver Shs st etc. * 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO,,” 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
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VAST I iXTURES 





HICKS & SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 


42 SOUTH 5TH A 
NEAR DLEROKEE STREET, — YORK. 














) Feot and Steam 
er Scroll Saw. 
entire Scroll Saw- 


ck. Eyery Wood- 
. 4 years 


fem 


eniat an 6&8 <geegemaadse ab ; 


ps 








THE GREAT PRESERVER OF HEALTH. 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT can always be relied upon 
as a pleasant, mild, speedy, and positive cure in all cases of Costiveness, Dys. 
@ pepsia, Heartburn, Sick Headache, noche Sour Stomach, aod Com- 











“MANUFACTU RERS OF 


_FIRST-CLASS GARRIAGES ONLY. 








SBESTOS BOARD and P. 
ay for use nee oe are ov oe mae shi nae a to aly 
Lists, ete. LIBE. 

Patentee and aele Manufacturers] 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Highest Premium —— awarded by American iawtitete. 


EST PAINTS, ASBESTOS CEMENT, ASBESTOS BOILER FELTI TING 
Sen aD ARI OTN SE SH BATHIN Hi fe La et Erc. These materials ee are ree 
of the world. 


d 
ma fee pow ee 
L MERCHANTS AND D. 


“H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, NW. Y. 








4a Price, 





SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S cet) HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
wing Machine Agents. 205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
oitsoaty’ One oonetes) H, G, GOODRICH, 


Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 






103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











» Hale & CO. 


‘3 


Samples from 








Jsode,) 104) 3204 
woz sop 











CONSOLIDATED FRUIT JAR CO., 


49 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The. Mason Porcelain 
Lined Jar, the best article 
for the preservation of 
Fruits, etc., there is in 
use. Fruit dealers, private 
families, and others in 
every section of the coun- 
try have used this Jar, and 
will bear testimony to the 
truthfulness of our state- 
ment. Send for price-list, 
and forward orders at the 
earliést moment possible, 
as tie demand is now 
much greatér than ever 
before. We warrant these 
Jars in every respect and 
believe them to be the 
best in market. 








Learn TELEGRAPHY 
Salacy paid while practicing. Address, 
" CA SHERMAN, Sup’t, OBERLIN, O. 


EMPIRE CITY | 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING WORKS. 


_ HANKINSON & €0., 
‘IMPROVED MACHINES 


(Protected by Letters Patent). 


Office and Establishment, Nos. 1495 6 14 7, and 


1489 Broadway, between 45th and 4 


Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 


FOUR-TON HAY SCALE, $100. 
FREIGHT PAID 
to any railroad station in the United States east of 


te: 
Nebraska, till — 1875. Always sold on trial. 
Warranted the ‘Have the sense to 
free price list, then judg: eo 


THE JONES pais WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


PRETTY FEET 
NGLISH be_ shod in ENGLISt 
: CHANNEL shoes All 
— my & on a 
CHANNE Baits ine ens"ine 


sole near the edge 
raw) paver wearragged. They wearlongerand cost 














ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-fivé cents to Gro. P. 
ROWELL & Co., 41 Pork Rows NOY. f sore their pprmphlcs 





one hundred 
Sepia and cotlinghes abe showing ~ may he cost bp erthing. 











Modern Mela i Lighting 


HOMES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Etc. 


” Gaslight adapted to peculiar insole. 
Safer than Candles. Brighter 
than Coal'Gas. Cheaper 
than ° Kerosene. 


PERFECTED BY THE 


Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co, 


J. B. WILSON, President. 
Cc. H. BAKER, Sec. & Treas. 
OFFICE NO. 717 SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


pheatenlets and full information furnished on ap- 





BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTABLE 


wit 


AND FLY SCREEN, 


from 50 cents to $3. want at any window and keep 
out Flies and Bugs. Agen 
ge EAE 


ray 
4 South twelfth yi Philade ele nHSLAN 


11 
Branch 40 roatlends ‘oS. 5 
Agent. Send stamp 
EQ. A, PRINCE & CO. © DEONS. 
G*r The expe ie — rors ead erty ap 
Core ever cen 
sists: Address 





the patch o*Fopalariy t@Send 





“THE INDEPENDENT ” PRESS, Nos. 21 and 23 Rose Street. 














